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DRESDEN AND LEIPSIC. 
N the 12th of August, 1813, Austria again | 
joined the great coalition of the sovereigns | 

of Europe, to crush Napoleon, and, with him, to 

crush all hopes of popular liberty on the Con- 
tinent. The anticipated tidings of this abandon- 
ment of Napoleon by Francis, and of tho march | 
of two hundred thousand Austrian; to swell the | 
ranks of the Allies, was received in the hostile | 
camp with unbounded exultation. The intelli- 
gence spread from corps to corps of their armies, 
awakening shouts of joy. Brilliant rockets 
pierced the skies, and bonfires blazed along the 
summits of the Bohemian Mountains. The Allies | 
had now augmented their forces to five hundred 
thousand men. Napoleon could oppose to this 
immense array but two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand soldiers. General Jomini, the Benedict 
Arnold of France, having deserted and passed 
over to the enemy, communicated to the Allies 
all his knowledge of the position of the French | 
army, and of the orders of the Emperor. Moreau | 
and Bernadotte, caressed by the haughty mon- | 
archs of the coalition, planned the campaign.* 
This important matter had been confided to | 











* “ Moreau, ever since his trial and condemnation by the 
First Consul, in 1804, had lived in retirement in America, | 
beholding the contest, which still raged in Europe, as the | 
shipwrecked mariner does the waves of the ocean from 
which he has just escaped. Moreau’s arrival on the shores 
of the Baltic, was felt, as Marshal Eessen, the Swedish 
commander, expressed it, as a re-enforcement of a hun- 
dred thousand men. He was received at Stralsund, with 
the highest military honors, by Bernadotte, who, amid 
the thunders of artillery and the cheers of an immense 
concourse of spectators, conducted him to his head-quar- 
ters. But though the meeting between the hero of Hohen- 
linden, and the old republican of the Sambre and the 
Meuse, was extremely cordial, yet they experienced con- 
siderable embarrassment when they came to consult on 
the ulterior to be p d in France, in the event 
of Napoleon being dethroned. Moreau, whose republican 
ideas had undergone no change by his residence in Amer- 
ica, was clear for reverting to the Constitution of 1792, 
and perhaps indulged the secret hope thai, in such an 
event, he might be called to an elevated place in its coun- 
cils. Bernadotte, whose democratic principles bad been 
singularly modified, by ghe experience he had had of the 
Sweets of royalty, inclined to a monarchical constitution, 
and nursed the expectation that the choice of the French 
people, as well as of the allied sovereigns, might fall upon 
himself. But though the seeds of future, and most seri- 
ous discord, might thus be perceived germinating in the 
very outset of their deliberations, yet a common hatred of 
Napoleon kept them united in all objects of present pol- 
icy."—A.ison’s History of Europe, vol. iv. p. 126. 
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them, as best understanding the tactics of that 
noble foe, before whose renown the Allies still 
trembled. The orders which these generals is- 
sued showed how little reliance they ventured to 
place in the vast numerical superiority of the 
Allies. No general was to allow himself to be 
drawn into a battle. Each one was to do every 
thing in his power to bewilder the French by 
false demonstrations. Should any manceuvre 
succeed in thus withdrawing the Emperor from 
his central position, other troops were to advance 
and attack his Marshals, while the dreaded Em- 
peror was absent. They hoped thus to baffle and 
elude him, till his resources should be exhausted, 
and his army wasted away. They could then, 
with the countless thousands of troops at the dis- 
posal of these allied monarchies, either destroy 
him or make him a prisoner. 

It was a wise plan, which Napoleon at once 
divined. Instead, therefore, of waiting to be at- 
tacked, as had been his original plan, he took 
with him the divisions of Ney and Macdonald, 
and rushed upon “the debauched old dragoon,” 
Blucher, who, with eighty thousand Russians 
and Prussians, was posted in advance of Breslau. 
Blucher, faithful to his instructions, fled. A col- 
umn of twenty-five thousand Prussians was, how- 
ever, overtaken and routed. Immediately the 


| grand army of the Allies, two hundred thousand 


strong, broke up its encampment among the Bo- 
hemian Mountains, and the innumerable host 
poured down, through all the defiles of the Erz- 
gebirge, to attack Dresden. The Saxon capital 
was defended by St. Cyr alone, with but thirty 
thousand men. It was of the utmost importance 
to Napoleon to retain possession of this city, since 
it was the pivot of his operations, and the key to 
his line of communications with Paris. Leaving 
Macdonald, therefore, to hold Blucher in check, 
Napoleon, with the Imperial Guard and the troops 
of Ney, returned rapidly to the Elbe. The march 
of Napoleon on this occasion was conducted with 
such celerity, as to amaze even those who were 
accustomed to his almost supernatural energy. 
On the evening of the 25th, the heights which 
surrounded Dresden were glittering with the arms 
of the allied host. Dreadful was the consterna- 
tion in the city. This beautiful capital of Sax- 
ony, contained about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
dwelling peacefully in their homes. An army 
of two hundred thousand men was all the night 
planting its batteries, to rain down upon the de- 
voted city a horrible tempest of destruction. The 
troops of St. Cyr were insufficient to man the 
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city. With his glass he caw 








the French desperately fighting 
in the redoubts, and behind the 
works; while the beleaguering 
hosts, in interminable lines, 
seemed to threaten their imme- 
diate and entire destruction. 
His horses were spurred on- 
ward at their utmost speed 
The Allies swept the road over 
which Napoleon was to pass 
with grape-shot and shells. So 
violent was the fire of bullets 
from the Russian batteries on 
the one side, and of bombs 
from the redoubt Marcellini on 
the other, that the Emperor was 
compelled to leave his carriage, 
and traverse the exposed _por- 
tions on foot. While the air 
was filled with the missiles of 
death, and the ground was 
plowed into furrows at his feet, 








DRESDEN AND VICINITY. 


walls and defenses of the city. He, however, 
resolved to be true to his trust, and to defend his 
post to the last possible moment. The inhabit- 


ants, fathers, mothers, and children, trembling in 
view of the impending horrors, were anxious to 
¢apitulate. 


St. Cyr could not listen to such a 
word. Such are the stern necessities of demon- 
iacal war. 

At midnight he dispatched the following urgent 
message to Napoleon: ‘‘An immense army, 
¢omposed of Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, 
is at this moment all around Dresden, with a pro- 
digious train of artillery. From the vast amount 
of force which he has collected, it would appear 
that the enemy is determined to hazard an imme- 
diate attack, knowing that your Majesty is not 
far off, though perhaps not suspecting that you 
are so near as you actually are. We are determ- 
ined to do all in our power, though I can an- 
swer for nothing more, with such young soldiers.” 

The next morning the assault commenced. In 
six immense columns, each headed by fifty pieces 
of artillery, the foe advanced against the walls. 
The batteries opened their fires. The storm of 
war concentrated all its fury upon those thronged 
dwellings. The balls and shells fell thickly in the 
crowded streets. The pavements were red with 
blood. Gory bodies were strewed over the shat- 
tered parlors of refinement and luxury. There 
was no place of safety for mother, or infant, or 
maiden. Two regiments of Westphalian hussars, 
deeming Napoleon's fate now sealed, abandoned 
their posts in the garrison, and went over to the 
Allies. The terrified inhabitants were clamoring 
for a surrender. In the mean time Napoleon 
pressed forward with the utmost earnestness. 
Courier after courier met him, in breathless haste, 
announcing that the feeble garrison could hold out 
but a short time longer. Napoleon, in advance 
of the main body of his troops, soon arrived upon 
a height, which gave him a view of the distant 


he passed along unharmed. 

It was now nearly mid-day 
Suddenly loud acclamations, and cries of “ Vive 
’ Empereur !”’ were heard in the direction of the 
river, and Napoleon appeared, accompanied by 
universal and most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of joy. He immediately rode to the palace of the 
aged king, and cheered the royal family by the 
assurance that his Guard, and a division of sixty 
thousand troops, would soon be in the city. 
Caulaincourt, who accompanied the Emperor at 
this time, says : 

+ It would be impossible to describe the demon- 
strations of joy evinced by the troops when they 
beheld the Emperor at the further end of the 
bridge. Both the Young and Old Guard march- 
ed forward to meet him. The joyous enthusiasm 
of the troops was raised to the highest possible 
degree. ‘There he is! there he is! that is 
he!’ they exclaimed, and shouts resounded 
along the whole banks of the river. The au- 
thority of the officers was insufficient to restrain 
the troops. 

«Let them alone! let them alone!’ said the 
Emperor. ‘They will presently make room for 
me to lead them on to face the enemy.’ 

‘These words were repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and in a few moments the troops were al- 
most stifling eachother in their efforts to make 
room for us. Napoleon’s entry into Dresden was 
truly triumphal; and it will never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. As we approached 
the city nothing was heard but clapping of hands, 
and cries of enthusiasm. Men, women, and 
children mingled with the troops, and escorted us 
to the palace. The consternation and alarm which 
had hitherto prevailed, were now succeeded by 
boundless joy and confidence.”’* 

The Emperor rode out of the city to examine 
the exterior works. He was accompanied but by 
a single page, that he might avoid attracting ob- 
servation. The youth was struck down at his 








* Caulaincourt. Souvenirs, vol. i. p. 212. 
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THE RECONNOISSANCE. 


side by a musket ball. With his accustomed 
promptness, Napoleon formed his plan to repel 
his assailants. Soon the Guard and the Cuiras- 
siers came pouring, like a torrent, over the bridge 
into the city. Almost perishing with thirst, and 
fainting beneath the rays of a blazing sun, these 
devoted men, fully aware of the dreadful emerg- 
ence, refused to. lose a moment, even to receive 
the refreshments which the inhabitants gratefully 
offered them. Without the slightest confusion, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery took their appoint- 
ed positions in the various suburbs, and the con- 
flict raged with redoubled horror. The batteries 
of the Allies, numbering six or seven hundred 
guns, were formed in a semicircle, and the balls 
and shells, falling without intermission, in the 
thronged streets of Dresden, produced awful de- 
vastation. 

The incessant roar of more than a thousand 
pieces of artillery, the rattling of the musketry, 
the shouts of three hundred thousand combatants, 
the frequent explosion of ammunition wagons, 
the bursting of shells, the heavy rolling of gun- 
carriages, and of all the ponderous enginery of 
war, over the pavements, the flames, which were 
bursting out in all parts of the city, the suffocating 
clouds of smoke, which darkened the sun, and 
produced almost midnight gloom, the shrieks of 
the wounded women and children, who were ev- 





ery moment mangled by the bullets, balls, and 
shells which, like hail-stones, were falling upon 
the dwellings and in the streets, presented a scene 
of crime, of horror, and of woe, which neither 
pen nor pencil can delineate, and which no im- 


agination can conceive. It was a woe which 
continued long, long after the dreadful storm of 
war had passed away. Thousands were reduced 
from competence to beggary ; thousands, man- 
gled and deformed, passed the remainder of their 
wretched lives objects of pity and repulsion. 
Parents were rendered childless. Children were 
made orphans; and once happy mothers, plunged 
suddenly into the desolations of poverty and wid- 
owhood, lingered through the remainder of their 
three score years and ten, in the endurance of 
woes which death alone could terminate. By 
such measures of carnage and of misery, the des- 
pots of Europe finally succeeded in crushing those 
principles of popular liberty, which threatened to 
overturn their thrones. 

At length, Napoleon, whom the Allies did not 
as yet suspect of being in the city, seizing the 
proper moment, directed Murat to make a sortie 
on the right, Mortier on the left, and Ney to 
pierce the centre of the allied army. With their 
accustomed impetuosity, these troops rushed from: 
the city, and fell upon the foe with such despera- 
tion of valor, that the assailing columns of the 
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combined army broke and fled in all directions. 


The cavalry of the Guard immediately swept the | 


plain, and cut down all who attempted resistance. 
Prince Schwartzenberg stood by the side of Al- 


exander and Frederic William, upon an eminence | 


which commanded the field of battle. When he 
saw this discomfiture, so sudden, so unexpected, 
he said to his royal companions : 

“The Emperor must certainly be in Dresden. 
The favorable moment for carrying the city has 
been lost. The utmost we can now hope is to 
rally.” 

In the midst of this dreadful fight, two of the 
French redoubts were taken by an overwhelming 
force of the enemy. Napoleon, perceiving the 
disaster, which threatened serious consequences, 
immediately placed himself at the head of a body 


of troops, and galloped forward, through a storm | 
of bullets, for their recapture. Nearly all of his | 
aids were struck down at his side by the shot of | 


the enemy. But he recovered the redoubts, and 
received no wound. 

“It was curious,” says Caulaincourt, ‘to ob- 
serve the attachment, confidence, and familiarity 


which existed between the humblest of the sol- | 


diers, and the most absolute sovereign that ever 
existed. There was not one of Napoleon’s inti- 


mate friends who would have ventured to indulge | 


in that sort of companionship which was kept up 


> —: 
, 
? ‘ 


% 


between the Emperor and his old Mustaches 

And these same men would not have ventured to 
speak to one of their lieutenants in the familiar 
| tone in which they addressed the redoubted chief 
of the army. They regarded Napoleon as a be- 
ing different from all others, and combining within 
| himself the attributes of sovereign, country, and 
family. He inspired them with a language which 
they addressed only to him, and words which 

they uttered only in his presence. Nothing used 
| to amuse Napoleon so much as this familiarity of 
| the soldiery, and he always replied to them with 
| truly paternal kindness.” 

As the day advanced the violence of the storm 
increased, and the rain fell in floods. Still the 
dreadful battle raged. One incessant roar of de- 
struction swept the field, mingling with the dis- 
mal wailings of the storm. Napoleon had been 
on horseback since the break of day, and was 
soaked to the skin. The sleeplessness and in- 
credible toil of many days and nights, had so ex- 
hausted his physical energies that an appearance 
of extreme lassitude was observable in all his 
| movements. 

A battalion of the grenadiers of his old Guard 
had, for many hours, repulsed repeated and ter- 
rific attacks from the powerful cavalry of the en- 
emy. The conservation of that battery was of 
| immense importance. At one moment, the en- 
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emy’s firing appeared to relax, and Napoleon ob- | 
serving the circumstance, put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped between the guns of the battery and | 
the enemy’s cavalry, to speak a word of encour- | 
agement to his soldiers. Piles of the dying and | 
of the dead encumbered the ground. 

“This position costs us dear,” said he, sadly. | 
Then, turning to its brave defenders, he added, 
with a look of satisfaction, “I knew that my | 
Guard would not surrender it to the Russians.” 

“Let them come back again at their peril,” | 
exclaimed an old artilleryman, who had received 
a frightful sabre gash upon his head, which was | 
bandaged with a handkerchief, saturated with 
blood. Then turning to the Emperor, he said, 
“But this is not a fit place for you. You are | 
more illthan any ofus. Go and take some rest.” 

“T will, my friend,” said the Emperor, ‘when | 
we have won the battle.” | 

“My comrade is right,” rejoined a veteran | 
grenadier. ‘ Your Majesty is wet to the skin. | 
Pray go and get your clothes changed.” He ut- | 
tered these words in tones of tenderness and sup- | 


| render justice to his character. 


shout of acquiescence from all around the guns. 
«“ Now, Sire!” he added, “‘ since we answer for 
the safety of the battery, surely you may go and 
take a little rest.” 

“ Very well, my good friends, very well,” said 
Napoleon, regarding these devoted men with a 
grateful smile ; ‘‘I trust to you.” Then, plung- 
ing his spurs into his horse, he again disappeared 
in the smoke and the confusion of the battle. He 
rode through storms of grape shot, and animated 
his soldiers by presenting himself at every point 
where danger was most imminent. 

«Only those,” says Caulaincourt, ‘‘ who knew 
Napoleon in the intercourse of private life, can 
For my part, I 
know him, as it were, by heart ; and in propor- 
tion as time separates us, he appears to me like 
a beautiful dream. And would you believe that 
in my recollections of Napoleon, that which seems 
to me to approach most nearly to ideal excellence, 
is not the hero, filling the world with his gigantic 
fame, but the man, viewed in the relations of pri- 
vate life. This is a contrast which often affords 


plication, as a child would address to a beloved | meatheme for curious and interesting reflections.” 
father. | Night came with clouds and darkness, and 

“T will rest,” Napoleon replied, “when you | floods of rain. With pitiless violence the tor- 
can all rest, my lads, that is to say, when the | rents fell, all the night long, drenching the ex- 
battle is ended.” | hausted troops. In the darkness the defeated 


“I know that your Majesty has that battery at | Allies rallied upon the heights, from whence they 
heart,” continued the grenadier, ‘ but we will | had descended, with so much confidence in the 
take care that the Russians do not get it; will morning. Napoleon, allowing himself no rest, 
we not, comrades'” He was answered by a| was hour after hour employed dictating dis- 


VISIT TO THE OUTPOSTS. 
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patches. An immense weight of anxiety, how- 
ever, evidently oppressed his mind. He saw 
clearly the almost insuperable difficulties of his 
position. 

At midnight he for some moments, with hur- 
ried steps and in perfect silence, paced up and 
down his chamber. Then suddenly stopping 
short and turning to Caulaincourt he said, with- 
out introducing the subject with any preliminary 
remark, 

** Murat has arrived.” 

Then he again resumed his walk apparently 
absorbed in deep thought. After a short silence 
he again stopped, and fixing his eye upon Cap- 
laincourt continued, 

‘‘ [have given him the command of my Guard.” 

The Duke of Vicenza, remembering Murat’s 
unworthy conduct at the close of the retreat from 
Moscow, could not repress a gesture of astonish- 
ment. 

‘Ah! indeed,” Napoleon quickly added, “I 
thought that you would be surprised. At first 
I gave him a bad reception, but finally I yielded 
to his importunities. He, at least, will not betray 
me. Caulaincourt, there are certain forebodings 
which it is our duty to endeavor to overcome. 
As long as I am fortunate, Murat will continue 
to follow my fortune. But the cares of the pre- 
sent are sufficient to occupy me. I will not an- 
ticipate the future.” 

It was now an hour after midnight. The cold 
storm swept furiously through the streets, and 


drenched the poor soldiers, shivering in their 


bivouacs, upon the dark and flooded plains. Na- 
poleon, aware of the fearful issues which the 
morning would introduce, regardless of the tem- 
pest, passed from the gates of the city on foot 
to visit the outposts of his army. He traversed 
the bivouacs of his soldiers, and addressed to 
them words of sympathy and encouragement. 
He seemed to court the hardships to which they 
were exposed, and loved to have them know that 
his head was not reposing upon a pillow of 
down, while they were stretched upon the storm- 
drenched sod. After carefully reconnoitering the 
lines of the enemy, as revealed by their camp 
fires, he formed his plan for the attack in the 
morning, and returned to his head-quarters in the 
city. 

He immediately issued minute directions to all 
his marshals and generals, and dispatched cou- 
riers to hasten the march to Dresden of such 
bodies of French soldiers as were near the city. 
To this order there was such a prompt response 
that, before the night had passed away, Napoleon 
had at his command a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men. The Allies also had received re-en- 
forcements, and with more than two hundred 
thousand soldiers were prepared to renew the at- 
tack. 

A gloomy morning of wind and rain dawned 
upon the hostile armies. With the first ray of 
light the battle commenced. It raged with cease- 
less fury until three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Napoleon was then at every point a victor. The 
Allies were precipitately retreating along the flood- 





ed roads, toward the mountains of Bohemia. A|- 
exander and Frederic William again saw their 
armies defeated, and were again obliged to flee 
before the genius of Napoleon. The Emperor 
received as the trophies of this great victory, be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand prisoners, forty 
standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. The Allies 
in killed and wounded lost also more than ten 
thousand men. 

In the midst of this conflict, Napoleon observed 
that one of the batteries of his guard slackened 
its fire. On inquiring the reason, he was in- 
formed that the guns were placed too low, and 
that the balls did not reach the enemy. 

‘No matter,” said he, “fire on; it is neces- 
sary to occupy the attention of the enemy at 
that point.” They immediately renewed their 
discharges. At that moment a group of horse- 
men appeared on the brow of an eminence, at 
the distance of two thousand yards, to reconnoitre 
Napoleon’s position, and to detect the maneu- 
vres which the French troops, concealed by the 
mist, were executing. Napoleon resolved to 
disperse them, and sent an order to the captain 
of the battery, 

‘* Jettez une douzaine de bullets ala fois, dans 
ce groupe la; peut-étre il y a quelques petits gen- 
eraux.”’ (Throw a dozen bullets at once into that 
group; perhaps there are some little generals in 
it.) 

It so happened that Moreau was there, with 
the Emperor Alexander, pointing the batteries of 
combined despotisms against his own country- 
men. One ofthe shot struck General Moreau, and 
passing through his horse, shockingly lacerated 
both his legs. By the great disorder into which 
the group was thrown, it was perceived that some 
person of distinction had fallen. An immediate 
amputation was necessary. Moreau, with his 
mangled limbs hanging by the skin, was borne 
on a litter, made of Cossack’s pikes, to a cottage 
at some distance from the field. The wounded 
man during this melancholy route was drenched 
with the rain which fell in torents. A few blan- 
kets alone protected him from the inclemency of 
the weather. He was placed upon a table, and 
the knife of the surgeon speedily did its work, 
in cutting off one of the limbs. He endured the 
operation with extraordinary fortitude, smoking 
a cigar and not uttering a groan, while the knife 
was severing the quivering nerves. The surgeon, 
having amputated one limb, examined the other, 
and said, sorrowfully, 

“Tt can not be saved.” 

“Had I been informed of that before,” said 
Moreau, ‘I should rather have died. However, 
cut it off,” and he resumed his cigar. 

Toward evening the cottage became so much 
exposed to the fire of the victorious French, that, 
hastily another litter was constructed, and he was 
conveyed in excruciating pain several miles fur- 
ther from the field of conflict. The next morning 
it became necessary again to remove him, not- 
withstanding the anguish of his inflamed and 
throbbing wounds. He was placed in a baker's 
house, in a little village on the frontiers of Bohe- 
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THE FALL OF MOREAU. 

mia. He there wrote the following characteristic | reau now sleeps in the midst of the enemies of 
letter to his wife : | his native land. France, without a dissenting 

‘““My dearest—At the battle of Dresden, three | voice, demanded from St. Helena the ashes of 
days ago, I had both of my legs carried off by a| Napoleon, that they might repose in the midst 
cannon ball. That rascal Bonaparte is always | of the people he loved so well. The remains of 
fortunate. They have performed the amputation | Moreau will probably never be disturbed. 
as well as possible. Though the army has made During the action, the Emperor found himself 
a retrograde movement, it is by no means a re- | commanding in persona terrific cannonade against 
verse, but of design, to draw nearer to Generai | the Austrian troops. His feelings seemed pain- 
Blucher. Excuse my scrawl. I love and em- | fully agitated in thus contending against the sol- 
brace you with my whole heart.” diers of his father-in-law. He turned to Caul- 

In two days from this time he expired. He | aincourt, and said, 
manifested to the last the same stoic insensibility| ‘‘ The wicked advisers of the Emperor Francis 
which had characterized his life. He died with-| deserve to be hanged. This is an iniquitous, 
out giving the slightest indication of any regard | impious war. How will it all end?” 
for God, or of any interest in the awful reality| In the evening of this bloody day Napoleon, 
of eternity. Such a death is not heroic; it is | drenched with rain and utterly exhausted, returned 
brutal. His embalmed body was conveyed to | to Dresden. The inhabitants and the royal family 
St. Petersburg, and buried in a Russian cemetery | received him with raptures. Napoleon expressed 
with the highest funeral honors. Alexander im- | the deepest regret that the capital of his faithful 
mediately wrote a touching letter to his wife, | ally had been subjected to the horrors of a bom- 
making her a present of one hundred thousand | bardment, and that France was remotely the 
dollars. He also settled upon her a pension for | cause. All the generous impulses of his generous 
life of seven thousand five hundred dollars. Mo-| nature were moved. He immediately distributed 
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large sums of money to all whose property had 
been injured, spoke in tones of subdued and 
peculiar kindness to those who approached him, 
caused the utmost attention to be paid to the 
wounded, not only of his own troops, but also of 
the allied army, and relieved, with almost parental 
care, the wants of his prisoners. With generosity 
unparalleled, he included in this provision even 
those prisoners who were deserters from the 
contingent corps in his pay. The sympathies of 
this great man were with the people, even when 
in their ignorance they were betrayed to fight 
against him. 

The Emperor did not return to the palace until 
after midnight. He had indulged in no rest for 
thirty-six hours. During much of this time he 
had been soaked with rain, while the blasts of 
the cold storm swept over him. Still he sat up 
the whole night dictating orders. Caulaincourt 
was so exhausted, that he had frequently fallen 
asleep while sitting upon his horse, although the 
roar of artillery was thundering in his ears, and 
the air was filled with the shrill whistle of bullets 
and of balls. “It required a constitution of iron,” 
says Caulaincourt, ‘to bear up under the fatigue 
to which we had been exposed for the last five 
months. Bu how could we think of ourselves 
when we saw the Emperor exposing his life and 
health to continual danger !” 

At four o’clock in the morning Napoleon threw 
himself upon a camp-bed, and was instantly 
asleep. After resting but twenty minutes he 
suddenly awoke and sprung from his bed, ex- 
claiming, 

‘**Caulaincourt, are you there? Proceed to 
the camp and take with you the plan which I 
have drawn up. The corps of Victor and Mar- 
mont have arrived to-night. Examine the amount 
of their forces, and see if they are strong enough 
to maintain the positions which I have assigned 
to them. This is essential, Caulaincourt. See 
with your own eyes, and trust only to your own 
observation.” 

Napoleon went to a window and looked out 
anxiously at the state of the weather. The rain 


beat violently against the panes. Fierce gusts | 


of wind swept by. The streets were flooded, 
and the lamps flickered and burned dimly in the 
stormy air. The camp presented an indescribable 
image of desolation and misery. The fires were 
all extinguished by the ceaseless torrents. The 
soldiers exhausted by forced marches. were vainly 
seeking repose on the muddy ground. The Em- 
peror went down into the court-yard of the palace. 
The squadron on duty, consisting of the grena- 
diers of the Old Guard, who, on the preceding day 
had served as the escort of the Emperor, and 
soaked through with rain, had returned with him 
to Dresden. In their intense desire to gratify 
their beloved Emperor, fatigued as they were, 
they had passed many hours in removing the 
mud from their garments, and in preparing them- 
selves to present a soldierly appearance in the 
morning. And now, in the earliest dawn they 
were in martial array, presenting arms and look- 
ing as trim as if they had been on parade at the 


Tuileries. Napoleon was surprised. It seemed 
like the work of magic. 

“Why, my lads,” said he, in those tones of 
kindness which ever touched the hearts of his 
soldiers, *‘ you have had no rest. You must 
have spent the whole night in equipping your. 
selves.” 

‘‘ No matter for that,” one of the men replied; 
‘we have had as much rest as your Majesty has 
had.” 

**T am accustomed to go without rest,” Na- 
| poleon replied. Then casting a glance along the 
| line, his eye rested upon a soldier whom he seem- 
ed to recognize, and he addressed him, saying, 
** You served in Egypt, I think?” 

“T am proud to say that I did,” the soldier 
replied. ‘I was at the battle of Aboukir, and 
the work was hot enough there.” 

** You have no decoration, I perceive,” Napol- 
eon rejoined. 

«Tt will come some time or other,” the soldier 
replied. 

“It has come,” said the Emperor. ‘I now 
give you the cross.” 

“The poor fellow,” says Caulaincourt, who 
| narrates this scene, ‘‘ was entirely overcome with 
| joy and gratitude. He fixed upon the Emperor 
| a look which it is impossible to describe, and the 
| tears filled his eyes. ‘I shall lay down my life 
| for your Majesty, to-day, that is certain,’ said he. 
|In his transport he seized the skirt of the Em- 

peror’s famous gray great-coat, and, putting it 
| into his mouth, bit off a fragment which he placed 
in his button-hole. ‘This will do till I get the 
red ribbon,’ said he, ‘ please your Majesty.’” 

The whele escort, rejoicing in the honor con- 
ferred upon their deserving comrade, simultane- 
ously raised a shout of Vive l’Empereur! Napo- 
leon deeply touched by these proofs of devotion 
and love, spurred his horse and galloped from the 
court-yard. The King of Saxony who witnessed 
this scene, sent the same evening twenty gold 
Napoleons to the soldier, with a message inform- 
ing him the money was to purchase a red-ribbon. 

According to his usual custom, Napoleon rode 
immediately to visit the field of battle. It was 
indeed a ghastly spectacle which there met the 
|eye. Upon a space of ground, but a few leagues 
|in extent, three hundred thousand men, with a 
| thousand pieces of artillery, and with the most 
| destructive weapons of infantry and of cavalry, 

for two days, had contended with the utmost des- 
peration of valor. The ground was covered with 

the gory bodies of the dead, in every conceivable 

form of mutilation. Dismembered limbs and 
| headless trunks, and shapeless masses of flesh 
| of men and horses presented an aspect, as far as 
ithe eye could extend, inconceivably revolting. 
| Those fiends in human form, both male and fe- 
male, who ever in vast numbers follow in the 
track of armies, for the sake of plunder, had 
stripped the bodies of the dead. In parts of the 
field, where the action had been unusually severe, 
these unclothed and blood-stained corpses were 
piled together in vast masses. Though thou- 
sands of the wounded had been removed, multi- 
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SOLDIER REWARDED. 


tudes still remained, filling the air with dying 
moans, through which, occasionally pierced the 
sharp shriek of unutterable agony. 
had marshaled their hosts not only from nearly 
all the nations of Europe, but even from the sav- 
age tribes of Asia. The wolfish Cossacks and 
the polished noble, met hand to hand in the deadly 
combat, and mingled their blood, and bit the dust 
together. ‘The blue eyed Goth,” says Alison, 
“lay beneath the swarthy Italian; the long haired 
Russian was still locked, in his death struggle, 
with the undaunted Frank; the fiery Hun lay 
athwart the stout Norman; the lightsome Cossack 
and roving Tartar, repose far from the banks of 
the Don or the steppes of Samarcand.” 

By such enormous slaughter the Allies accom- 
plished their purposes. They have postponed, 
for perhaps half a century the regeneration of Eu- 
rope. ~And now, in all probability, these awful 
battles are to be fought over again. But where are 


The Allies 





| we to look for a Napoleon, who will confer upon 


the people equal rights, while he sustains sacred 
law, and rescues Europe from the horrors of blind 
and maddened revolution. The future of Eu- 
rope we contemplate in despair. 

Having for some time silently and sadly con- 
templated this awful spectacle, the Emperor urged 
onward his horse, and proceeded to ascertain the 
positions of the retreating foe, and to direct the 
vigorous pursuit. Utterly worn down as he was 
by exposure, sleeplessness, and exhaustion, he 
had not advanced far in the chill and driving storm, 
before he was seized with severe colic pains, ac- 
companied with burning fever and violent vomit- 
ings. He was compelled to take a carriage and 
return to Dresden. While thus suddenly thrown 
upon a bed of helplessness and anguish, the pur- 
suit was necessarily intrusted to his generals. 

But for this sudden indisposition, it is by no 
means improbable that the foe, bewildered and 
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overwhelmed, would have been compelled again 
to sue for peace. Now, however, disaster after 
disaster rapidly fell upon the French arms. Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, were raising vast re-en- 
forcements. Notwithstanding the losses of the 
Allies, each day their numbers were increasing. 
But France was exhausted. Though Napoleon 
was in the midst of victories, his army was con- 
tinually diminishing, and it was almost impossible 
for him to replenish his wasted battalions. The 
popular governments friendly to France, sur- 
rounded by triumphant foes, were disheartened. 
The old royalist’s party in those states and king- 
doms were animated to more vigorous opposition. 

General Vandamme, a French officer of re- 
markably fiery temperament, was stationed in the 
mountains of Bohemia. Napoleon once said ofhim, 

“Were that general lost, I know not what I 
should refuse to have him restored. But if I had 
two such, I should be compelled to make one 
shoot the other. 

While Murat, Marmont and St. Cyr were pur- 
suing the enemy, Napoleon expected from Van- 
damme, in his peculiar position, almost the total 
overthrow of the routed host. But by the unfore- 
seen casualties of war, this stern soldier became 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers. After a 
bloody conflict, in which many were slain, some 
twenty thousand of his troops, under General 
Corbineau, succeeded in cutting a passage through 
the Allies. General Vandamme, however, and 
seven thousand men, remained prisoners of war. 

General Oudinot had been ordered to give battle 
to Bernadotte. Suddenly he found himself as- 
sailed by a combined force of eighty thousand 
soldiers. He was defeated with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred men and eight guns. General 
Gerard sallied from Magdeburg, with six thou- 
sand troops, to aid General Oudinot. He was 
immediately assailed, by resistless forces, and put 
to flight with the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and nearly all his baggage. 

General Macdonald was marching against Blu- 
ener. He became entangled in a narrow defile, 
flooded with rains, and sustained a defeat. Gen- 
eral Lauristen, who commanded Macdonald’s 
right wing, being surrounded by the Allies, was 
compelled to surrender, with a garrison of a thou- 
sand men. 

Such were the disastrous tidings, which were 
brought to Napoleon, while he was prostrate on his 
sick bed at Dresden. By these calamitous events 
he had lost more than thirty thousand soldiers. 

“ This,” said he to Murat, ‘is the fate of war ; 
exalted in the morning, low enough before night. 
There is but one step between triumph and ruin.” 

A map of Germany was lying upon the table 
by his bed-side. He took it up, and d to 
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But disasters stil! continued to accumulate. 
Ney, near the walls of Wittemberg, was assailed 
by an overwhelming force of the Allies. A corps 
of the Saxon army, disheartened by the desperate 
odds against which Napoleon was now contend- 
ing, in the midst of the engagement abandoned 
their post and fled, in all probability by previous 
agreement. Into the gap thus produced, the cav- 
alry of the Allies plunged, cutting Ney’s division 
in two, and taking ten thousand men and forty 
pieces of artillery. The separated bodies were 
compelled to retire in different directions.* 

Though Napoleon’s serious sickness continued, 
he could no longer endure the torture of such 
calamitous tidings. He rose from his sick bed, 
and, in pain and exhaustion, again placed him- 
self at the head of his troops. And now ensued, 
by the confession of both friend and foe, the most 
extraordinary display of genius, of heroism, and 
of fortitude the world has ever witnessed. 
Through a series of almost uninterrupted vic- 
tories, Napoleon was conducted to ruin. Over- 
whelmed by numbers, surrounding him and as- 
sailing him at all points, victories were to him 
of no avail. The enemy vanquished to-day, pre- 
sented themselves in redoubled numbers on the 
morrow. 

It was on the 4th of September that Napoleon 
joined the corps of Macdonald, near Bautzen. 
The Allies, under Blucher, occupied a streng po- 
sition on some neighboring heights. Within an 
hour of Napoleon’s arrival in the camp the corps 
of Macdonald was in motion. The Allies were 
attacked, driven from their position, and were 
pursued furiously all the next day. In the midst 
of the pursuit a courier arrived, in breathless 
haste, and informed Napoleon that a portion of 
the allied army, in immense force, was pouring 
down from the mountains of Bohemia, and threat- 
ening Dresden. Napoleon immediately turned 
upon his track, and hastened to the Elbe. At 
seven o'clock in the evening of the next day, he 
came in sight of the advanced guards of the Al- 
lies, at Pirna, about fifteen miles from Dresden 
The Allies, not willing to hazard a battle, imme- 
diately retreated to the fastnesses of the mount- 
ains, ‘ Afraid,” says Sir Walter Scott, “‘ of one 
of those sudden strokes of inspiration under which 
their opponent seemed almost to dictate terms to 
Fate.” 

The Emperor pursued them some twenty miles, 
through wild ravines, to Peterswald. Blucher 
was now marching from another direction, with 





* St. Cyr, who was present when Napoleon received 
the intelligence of this disaster, says, “‘ The Emperor in- 
terrogated the officer minutely, and entered with the 
most imperturbable composure, into the movements of 





be carefully studying it, as, in low tones, he re- 
peated to himself the words of the poet Corneille : 


* Jai servi, commandé, vaincu quarante années 
Du monde, entre mes mains j'ai vu les destinées ; 
Et j’ai toujours connu qu’en chaque événement, 
Les destin des états dependait d’un moment.”* 

* | have served, commanded, conquered for fourteen years 
Of the world, in my hands, I have seen the destinies ; 
And I have always known, that in each event, 

The destiny of states depended upon a moment. 








the diffe corps ; after which he explained, in a man- 
ner equally lucid and satisfactory, the causes of the re- 
verse, but without the slightest expression of ill-humor, 
or any manifestation of displeasure at Ney or any of the 
generals engaged. That conversation was brought on by 
the recital of one of the greatest disasters of the campaign 
—a disaster attended with terrible effects to the interests 
of many, and of none so much as himself. He spoke of 
it, nevertheless, as calmly as he would have done of the 
affairs of China, or of Europe in the preceding century.” 
—Histoire Militaire, vol. iv. p. 149, 150. 
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a powerful army, upon Dresden. Napoleon 
turned upon him. Upon the Emperor’s approach, 
Blucher immediately wheeled about, and fled. 
Napoleon, however, encountered the Austrians 
under Schwartzenburg near Toplitz, attacked 
them, routed them entirely, and drove them in 
wild confusion through the valley of Culm to 
Nollensdorf. 

A terrific storm, rendering the roads impass- 
able, arrested his farther pursuit. The discomfited 
Austrians, better acquainted with the by-paths 
of the country, effected their escape. Again Na- 
poleon returned a victor, but fruitlessly a victor, 
to Dresden. Here he was informed that Berna- 
dotte, with an army far more powerful than Na- 
poleon had at his command, had crossed the Elbe, 
to cut off the French communications with Paris. 
Napoleon impetuously advanced to attack him. 
Bernadotte, afraid to await the indignant blows 
of his old companion in arms, precipitately re- 
treated toward Dresden. Thus the Allies, inces- 
santly for a month, renewed their attempts to 
seize Dresden; and thus Napoleon incessantly 
baffled their endeavors, without being able to 
draw them into any decisive action. 

But every day the army of Napoleon was grow- 
ing weaker, while the Allies, notwithstanding 
their defeats, were constantly growing stronger. 
Napoleon had in his ranks many men belonging 
to the contingent troops, furnished by the princes 
of the Rhenish Confederation. These men, fre- 
quently mere mercenary soldiers, were ready to 
fight for any cause which would pay the best. 
Foreseeing, in these hours of disaster, the inev- 
itable downfall of Napoleon, as all the monarchies 
of Europe were arrayed against him, they began 
to desert in great numbers. The gold of England 
was distributed with a lavish hand, to all who 
would join in this, now prosperous, crusade 
against England's dreaded foe. Lord Cathcart, 
Sir Robert Wilson, and other English commis- 
sioners were in the camp of the Allies, to make 
bargains with all who, individually or in bodies, 
would unite with the enormous coalition. Pam- 
phlets and proclamations were scattered like au- 
tumn leaves, defaming the character of Napoleon 
in every way, audaciously accusing him of being 
the author of these sanguinary wars, and calling 
upon the people of France and of Europe to crush 
the tyrant, and thus to restore peace and liberty 
tothe world. Many of the fickle and uninformed 
populace believed these slanders. They were not 
acquainted with the intrigues of diplomacy. They 
knew that for many weary years Napoleon had 
been struggling against all Europe, and they be- 
gan to think that, after all, it was possible that 
the overthrow of Napoleon might bring that peace 
for which France and Germany ardently longed. 

Before the end of September, Napoleon re- 
ceived a sorrowful letter from Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, whose daughter Eugene had 
married, informing him that it would be impos- 
sible for Bavaria to maintain its alliance with 
France more than six weeks longer. The Allies, 
in overwhelming numbers, had overrun nearly 
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trality. Bavaria must either join the Allies 
against France, or come under that iron rule 
which is the fate of a conquered kingdom. The 
defection of Bavaria would sever at a blow, from 
the French alliance, a kingdom containing be- 
tween three and four million of inhabitants. The 
Allies offered the king, in case he would abandon 
France and join the coalition against Napoleon, 
his full sovereignty, and the integrity of his do- 
minions. The king had to choose between this 
and inevitable and total ruin. 

Jerome was King of Westphalia. This king- 
dom contained about two million of inhabitants. 
The Westphalians, terrified in view of their dan- 
ger, and anxious to make the best terms possible 
with the enormous armies swarming through 
Germany, revolted, and Jerome was compelled to 
abandon the capital, and retire to the Rhine. 
About four million of inhabitants were em- 
braced in the kingdom of Saxony. The king, 
Frederic Augustus, has immortalized his name 
by the fidelity with which he adhered to his noble 
friend and ally. But the Saxon people, fickle 
like all uninformed multitudes, were anxious to 
abandon a sinking cause, and attach themselves 
to one so manifestly destined to be triumphant. 

Frederic I. of Wurtemberg, had one million 
three hundred thousand subjects under his sway. 
The Allies threatened to desolate his kingdom 
with the whirlwind of war. His terrified subjects 
were clamorous for peace. Napoleon could no 
longer protect them. But peace with the Allies 
could only be obtained by turning their arms 
against their benefactor. The Allies would allow 
no neutrality. Such were the difficulties with 
which the Emperor was now surrounded. Yet 
he manifested no agitation, yielded to no out- 
bursts of passion, in view of the treachery which 
was securing his ruin. But with serenity, dig- 
nity, and fearlessness, which has won the admi- 
ration of his bitterest foes, he struggled till hope 
expired. 

‘‘He had conceived,” says Colonel Napier, “a 
project so vast, so original, so hardy, so far above 
the imagination of his contemporary generals, 
that even Wellington’s sagacity failed to pierce 
it, and he censured the Emperor's long stay on 
the Elbe, as. an obstinacy unwarranted by the 
rules of art. But Napoleon had more profoundly 
judged his own situation.” * 

The extraordinary plan which Napoleon had 
adopted was this. The Allies had already crossed 
the Elbe; had established themselves in great 
force on the left bank, and were threatening 
speedily to close on his rear, and to cut off all 
possibility of retreat. Napoleon, under these 
circumstances, resolved, instead of retreating to 
the Rhine, to cut through the allied army before 
him, and march boldly to the north, some two 
hundred miles from the banks of the Elbe, toward 
the banks of the Oder, and thus to carry the war 
into the territory ofhis enemies. Napoleon could 
now muster but one hundred thousand men. The. 


* Nothing can show more conclusively than this, the 
folly of literary gentlemen, by their peaceful firesides, crit- 











all of Germany. They would allow of no neu- 


icising the strategy of Napoleon. 
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Allies had five hundred thousand. By this ex- 
dinary mov t, he would compel the Al- 
lies hastily to retrace their steps, to prevent the 
capture of their own cities. 

« Under these circumstances, Napoleon would 
have been finally successful,” says Colonel Na- 
pier, ‘but for the continuation of a treachery, 
which seemed at the time to be considered a vir- 
tue, by sovereigns who were unceasingly accus- 
ing their more noble adversary of the baseness 
they were practicing so unblushingly.”’ * 

This plan was in process of successful execu- 
tion, and different corps of the French army were 
advancing upon Berlin, when Napoleon received 
the appalling intelligence that the King of Bava- 
ria, instead of waiting the promised six weeks, 
had gone over with his whole force to the Allies ; | 
that the King of Wurtemberg, yielding to the | 
same tremendous pressure of circumstances, had 
followed his example ; that thus his friends, con- 
verted into foes, were combined in his rear to cut 
off his supplies ; that the Russians had just re- 
ceived a re-enforcement of eighty thousand men ; 
that an army of a hundred thousand were march- 
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ing upon Mayence, to carry the war into France ; 
and that the Allies, with half a million of troops, 
were converging upon Dresden. 

One would suppose that such tidings would 
have crushed any spirit. Napoleon received them, 
however, with his accustomed equanimity. He 
immediately appealed to France, for an extraor- 
dinary levy of men, to preserve the Empire from 
invasion. Maria Louisa proceeded in person to 
the Legislative Chambers, and pronounced a dis- 
course which Napoleon had prepared for her. 
The Senate promptly and unanimously voted a 
supply of one hundred and eighty thousand con- 
scripts. This force was raised with alacrity, and 
sent forward to aid their countrymen, struggling 
against overwhelming numbers, upon the fron- 
tiers of France. Such was one of those acts of 
conscription, for resorting to which, the Allies 
have had the audacity to abuse Napoleon. In- 
dignant justice will reverse their verdict. These 
terrible disasters, however, disheartened the 
French generals, and they recoiled from the ap- 
parently desperate enterprise which the Emperor 
had projected. 

Napoleon’s plan of thus boldly marching upon 
Berlin, is now universally considered as one of 
the grandest of the combinations of his genius. 
He had carefully contemplated it in every possible 
point of view. His officers, however, were ex- 
hausted by toil, and disheartened by the defection 
of their friends, and by the overwhelming forces 
in the midst of whom they were struggling. 
When the plan was communicated to them, there 
was a general expression of dissatisfaction. They 
were not prepared for so perilous an enterprise. 
They complained loudly, and clamored to be led 
back to the Rhine. These remonstrances, now 
heard for the first time, wounded the Emperor 
deeply. The hour of adversity was darkening 
around him, and his long-tried friends began to 
fail in their fidelity. 








* Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. iv. p. 326. 





“There was something,” says Caulaincourt. 
“very odious in insurrection thus excited by un- 
merited misfortune. I was in the Emperor's sa- 
loon when the officer’s of his staff came to implore 
him to abandon his design on Berlin, and march 
back to Leipsic. It was an exceedingly distress. 
ing scene. None but those who knew the Em- 
peror as I knew him, can form any idea of what 
he suffered. The subject was opened by a Mar- 
shal of France. I will not name him. His ex- 
istence has since been poisoned by cruel regret 
After he had spoken, several others delivered 
their opinions.” 

The Emperor listened in silence to their re- 
monstrances. The flush of his cheek and the fire 
of his eye alone betrayed the intensity of his emo- 
tions. He had sufficient control over himself to 
refrain from any expression ofresentment. When 
they had concluded, he replied, with calmness 
and dignity, though an unusual tremor was ob- 
servable in his voice : 

‘**T have maturely reflected on my plans, and 
have weighed the defection of Bavaria, in the 
balance of circumstances, adverse to our interests. 
I am convinced of the advantage of marching on 
Berlin. A retrograde movement, in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, will be attended 
by disastrous consequences. Those who oppose 
my plan, are taking upon themselves a fearful 
responsibility. I will consider what you have 
said, gentlemen.” 

He then retired into his cabinet alone. Hour 
passed after hour, and yet he did not make his 
appearance, and no one was admitted to his soli- 
tude. Caulaincourt at last became anxious, and 
walked up and down the saloon adjoining the 
cabinet, hesitating what to do. It was a cold, 
dark, and stormy night. The wind shrieked around 
the towers and howled through the corridors of 
the gloomy castle of Duben, rattling the windows 
in their antique leaden frames. It was a melan- 
choly hour, and_ sadness oppressed all hearts. 
Night advanced, and still the Emperor remained 
in the solitude of his cabinet, and the uproar of 
the elements alone disturbed the silence of the 
scene. Caulaincourt at last tore a leaf from his 
memorandum book, and wrote with a pencil, “] 
am here; will your Majesty be pleased to see 
me?” Summoning an usher he directed him to 
enter the Emperor's apartment, and give him the 
slip of paper. Caulaincourt approached the door 
as the usher entered. As the Emperor read the 
paper, a faint smile passed over his dejected coun- 
tenance, and he said aloud, “* Come in Caulain- 
court.” 

The Emperor was lying upon a sofa. A little 
table stood by his side covered with maps. His 
eyes were dim and vacant, and an expression of 
profound melancholy was spread over his features. 
In a state of nervous agitation he unconsciously 
took up and threw down the objects which were 
near him. 

Caulaincourt approached him, and said im- 
ploringly “ Sire! this state of mind will kill you.” 

Napoleon made no reply, but by a gesture 
seemed to say, “ It matters not.” 
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Caulaincourt, trying to frame an apology, for 
the remonstrances of the generals, said *‘ Sire! 
the representations which have been made to 
you are submitted for your Majesty’s considera- 
tion.” 

Napoleon fixed his languid eyes upon Caulain- 
court and said, ‘‘ You are not under the delusion 
Caulaincourt ; no! it can not be! You must be 
aware of the fatal result of this spirit of insubor- 
dination. It must be followed by fearful and in- 
calculable consequences. When bayonets delib- 
erate, power escapes from the sceptre of the sov- 
ereign. I see growing up around me a spirit of 
inertness more dangerous than positive revolt. A 
hundred generals in open insurrection could not 
embarrass me. My troops would put down the 
fiercest rebellion. They do not argue—they obey ; 
and are willing to follow me to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the earth. But in the critical circum- 
stances in which we are at present placed, it is a 
matter of life or death to the country, that a good 
understanding should exist between the leaders 
of the army and myself. Distrust and hesitation 
will bring about our destruction more speedily 
than the swords of the Allies.” 

The Emperor rose from the sofa, walked two 
or three times up and down the fioor, slowly and 
thoughtfully, and then continued, as if speaking 
to himself, ** All is lost! I am vainly contending 
against fate. The French know not how to bear 
reverses.” He then threw himself again upon 
the sofa and was absorbed in reverie. 

The morning dawned, and another day of pain- 
ful suspense lingered away. The embarrassment 
of the Emperor was distressing in the extreme. 
He could not execute his bold march upon Berlin 
without the most energetic and cordial co-opera- 
tion of his generals. A retreat toward the Rhine 
would, in his judgment, almost certainly secure 





DRESDEN AND LEIPSIC. 


he came toadecision. The agitation of his mind 
was now over. He was calm, firm, determined, 
as he made up his mind to return to Leipsic, and 
struggle heroically till the last. 
With prophetic solemnity he said to Ca.lain- 
court. ‘ Fate marks the fall of nations.” 
«« But, Sire !”’ said Caulaincourt, ‘the will of a 
people may counterbalance the decree of Fate.” 
*‘ Yes!” Napoleon replied ; “* but that will has 
not been shown. Bear this in mind, Caulain- 
court! Let not the French invoke maledictions 
on my memory. May they who have urged this 
movement, not have reason to repent it.’’* 
Orders were immediately given for the retreat 
of the army. On the evening of the 15th of 
October, he had assembled his small, but valiant 
band around the walls of Leipsic. On the same 
evening the Allies, pouring in from all quarters, 
had encireled the city with their enormous host, 
of three hundred and fifty thousand men. During 
the night, the sentinels of the hostile armies were 
posted within musket shot of each other. With 
such a vast superiority of numbers, the Allies were 
confident of success. The French troops, however, 
though outnumbered three to one, and though 
they had but six hundred pieces of artillery to 
repel the assault of a thousand, still, accustomed to 
victory whenever Napoleon was present, yielded 
to no despondency. The Emperor passed the 
night in surveying the ground where the Allies 
were ranged, in issuing orders to his marshals 
and generals, in visiting all the posts of his 
army in person, and in distributing eagles to 
such regiments as had not yet received them. 
The soldiers were roused to enthusiasm by his 
presence and his words of encouragement. 
“Yonder lies the enemy,” said Napoleon, 
‘‘ swear that you would die rather than see France 
dishonored.” 








the ruin of the army and of France. At length 





* Souvenirs de Caulaincourt. 
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‘« We swearit,” the soldiers responded, and cries 
of Vivel’ Empercur ! resounded through the camp, 
and fell, in prolonged echoes, upon the ears of 
the astonished foe. 

Napoleon was fully conscious of the fearful 
odds against which he was to contend. The 
hurried manner in which he issued his commands, 
alone indicated the disturbed state of his mind. 

“ While pointing out to me,” says Caulain- 
court, ‘‘ the plan which he had traced, the Emper- 
or said, ‘There are no scientific combinations 
which can compensate, on this point, for the 
thinness of our squares. We shall be over- 
powered by mere numbers. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men, against three hundred 
and fifty thousand, and this in a pitched battle! 
Well! they would have it thus!’ This phrase, 
which he repeated for the second time, in a tone 
of despair, rang in my ears, like a sentence of 
death.” 

At nine e’clock, in the morning of the 16th of 
October, the terrible battle of Leipsic commenced. 
The awful slaughter raged with unabated fury, 
hour after hour, through the morning and through 
the afternoon, till the lurid sun went down, 
veiled in the clouds of war. Struggling against 
such odds, a decisive victory was impossible. 
“Tt required thunderbolts,” said Napoleon, * to 
enable us to conquer such masses.” 

The Allies during the day lost twenty-thousand 
men. The loss of the French, protected by their 
redoubts, was much less. Among the prisoners 
taken by the French, was Count Merfield, who 
in former years, had been sent to Napoleon’s 
head-quarters at Leoben to implore, in behalf of 
Austria, the cessation of hostilities. Napoleon 
had, on that occasion, treated Francis with ex- 
traordinary magnanimity. He now caused Mer- 
field to be brought to his tent, liberated him on 
his parole, and made him bearer of a message to 
the Allies soliciting an armistice. 

Napoleon conversed, with the utmost frank- 
ness, with the Austrian general, and expressed 
how deeply he was disappointed and wounded, 
that his father-in-law should take up arms against 
him. 

“Our political alliance,” said he, ‘‘is broken 
up, but between your master and me there is an- 
other bond which is indissoluble. That it is, 
which I invoke; for I shall always place confi- 
dence in the regard of my father-in-law. I shall 
never cease to appeal to him, from all that passes 
here. You see how they attack me, and how I 
defend myself.” 

In reference to the peril with which Europe 
was threatened by the despotic power of Russia, 
Napoleon said, “ For Austria to gain at the ex- 
pense of France is tolose. Reflect on it, General, 
it is neither Austria, nor Prussia, nor France 
singly that will be able to arrest, on the Vistula, 
the inundation of a people half nomade, essen- 
tially conquering, and whose dominions extend 
from this to China.” 

Tn conclusion he said, ‘‘ Depart on your honor- 
able mission of peace-maker. Should your efforts 
be crowned with success, you will secure the 


affection and gratitude of a great nation. The 
French peuple, as well as myself earnestly wish 
for peace. I am willing to make great sacrifices 
for this end. If it be refused, we will defend the 
inviolability of our territory to the last drop of our 
blood. The French have already shown, that 
they know how to defend their country, against 
foreign invaders. Adieu, General! When on 
my entreaty, you mention the word armistice to 
the two Emperors, I doubt not that the voice that 
strikes their ears, will waken the most impressive 
recollections.”’ * 

Francis, Alexander, and Frederic William, had 
all been in the power of Napoleon. He had 
treated them, especially the two former, with a 
generosity which had excited the surprise of all 
Europe. But now that disasters were thickening 
around their magnanimous foe, they would not 
treat him with ordinary courtesy. They did not 
condescend even to return an answer to the 
application for an armistice. 

“The Allied sovereigns,” says Alison, ‘“ were 
too well aware of the advantages of their situation, 
either to fall into the snare which Napoleon had 
laid for them, by sending back Merfield with pro- 
posals for an armistice, or to throw them away, 
by precipitating the attack before their whole 
force had come up. Under pretense therefore, 
of referring the proposals to the Emperor of 
Austria, Schwartzenberg eluded them altogether, 
and no answer was returned to them till after the 
French had recrossed the Rhine.” 

During the 17th the battle was not renewed 

The Allies, though outnumbering the French, 
three to one, rendered cautious by the heroic re- 
sistance which Napoleon had presented, were 
waiting for Bernadotte, who, with a powerful 
re-enforcement of sixty thousand troops, was hur- 
rying to lend his aid, in the slaughter of his 
countrymen. Napoleon did not renew the con- 
flict, as he hoped the Allies were deliberating upon 
the proposal for a cessation of hostilities. He, 
however, devoted the whole day in preparing for 
the worst. He seemed incapable of fatigue, as, 
regardless of food and sleep, he directed every 
movement in person. 
At night he returned to his tent, in a painful 
state of agitation, anxiously looking for the re- 
turn of General Merfield. The unspeakable mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake, overwhelmed the 
soul of the Emperor. There rose before him the 
vision of another day of merciless slaughter, the 
possible annihilation of his army by resistless 
numbers, the overthrow of the independence of 
France, and of all the free governments of Europe, 
and his own personal ruin. He was also worn 
down with sleeplessness and exhaustion, and 
was sick and in pain. He could not conceal his 
anxiety which increased every moment. His 
features were contracted and his countenance 
lividly pale. He threw himself into an easy 
chair, which stood at the farther end of the tent, 
and placing his hand upon his stomach, where 
the fatal disease was probably commencing its 
ravages, said languidly, 











* Fain, vol. ii. p. 412. Caulaincourt, vol. i. p. 242. 
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“T feel very ill. My mind bears up, but my 
body fails.” 

Caulaincourt was alarmed, and exclaimed, hur- 
rying toward the door, “I will send for your 
physician, Ivan.” 

“No! no!” the Emperor replied, “I desire 
that you do not. The tent of a sovereign is as 
transparent as glass. I must be up, to see that 
every one is at his post.” 

“ Sire,” said Caulaincourt, taking the burning 
hands of the Emperor in his own, “ I implore you 
to lie down and take some rest. Lie down, I 
entreat you.” 

“IT can not,” said the Emperor, “ A sick sol- 
dier would receive a hospital order ; but I—I can 
not share the indulgence which would be granted 
to the poor soldier.” 

“As he uttered these words,” says Caulain- 
court, ‘‘ he heaved a deep sigh, and his head sank 
languidly on his bosom. This scene will never 
be effaced from my memory. The recollection 
of it inspired me with courage in those subse- 
quent hours, when all was irreparably lost. 
During those terrible scenes, when my energy 
was nearly exhausted, when my resolution was 
on the point of yielding in the struggle with 
despondency, I thought of Napoleon on the night 
of the 17th of October. How trivial my own 
sufferings appeared, in comparison with those 
of the noble victim.” 

The Emperor took the hand of his faithful and 
sympathizing friend, and pressing it feebly said, 
“It is nothing, I shall soon be bettsr. Take care 
that no one enters ” 

“ T was in an agony of alarm,” says Caulain- 
court, ‘‘ at seeing the Emperor in this sad con- 
dition. The enemy was pressing on all sides. 
The fate of thousands, who were on the field of 
battle, hung on the fate of Napoleon. I offered 
up to Heaven one of those tacit prayers, to which 
no language can give adequate expression. After 
a little interval the Emperor, though still breath- 
ing with difficulty said, I feel somewhat better, 
my dear Caulaincourt. He took my arm, and 
walked two or three times slowly up and down 
the tent. His countenance gradually resumed 
its wonted animation. Half an hour after this 
serious fit of sickness, the Emperor was surround- 
ed by his staff, and was giving orders, and dis- 
patching messages to the different commanders 
of corps. Day was beginning to dawn, and the 
carnage was about to recommence.”’ 

As Napoleon mounted his horse he said to his 
escort, ‘ This day will resolve a great question. 
The destiny of France is about to be decided on 
the field of Leipsic. Should we be victorious all 
our misfortunes may yet be repaired. Should 
we be conquered, it is impossible to foresee what 
may be the consequences of our defeat.” 

As the sun rose in the cloudless sky the whole 
allied army was put in motion. The spectacle 
now presented from the steeples of Leipsic, was 
awful in its sublimity. As far as the eye could 
extend in every direction, the dense columns of 
the Allies, in multitudes which seemed innumer- 


of martial bands, the neighing of horses, the 
gleam of polished armor in the bright rays of the 
morning sun, and the confused murmur of the 
interminable host, presented a spectacle of the 
pageantry of war which has never been sur- 
passed. A mass of nearly five hundred thousand 
men, armed with the most terrible instruments of 
destruction which human ingenuity can create, 
were concentrating in a circle but a few leagues 
in extent. 

Soon, louder than ten thousand thunders, the 
appalling roar of the battle commenced. A day 
of tumult, blood, and woe ensued. The French 
could oppose to their foes but about one hundred 
thousand men The Allies, three hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, were rushing upon them.* 
Napoleon, reckless of danger, was moving 
through clouds of smoke and over heaps of the 
slain, from place to place, with such rapidity that 
it was extremely difficult for his escort to follow 
him. He seemed to bear a charmed life; for 
while others were continually falling at his side, 
he escaped unharmed ‘During the whole of 
this eventful day,” says Sir Walter Scott, “in 
which he might be said to fight less for victory 
than for safety, this wonderful man continued 
calm, decided, collected, and supported his dimin- 
ished and broken squadrons in their valiant de- 
fense, with a presence of mind and courage as 
determined as he had so often exhibited in direct- 
ing the tide of onward victory. Perhaps his mili- 
tary talents were more to be admired, when thus 
contending at once against fortune and the supe- 
riority of numbers, than in the most distinguished 
of his victories when the fickle goddess fought on 
his side.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, in the very 
hottest of the battle, Bernadotte was advancing 
with a combined corps of Swedes, Russians, and 
Prussians, against his old companion in arms, 
Marshal Ney, who was defending an important 
post with some French and Saxon troops, and 
the cavalry of Wurtemburg. It will be remem- 
bered that, at the battle of Wagram, Bernadotte 
had command of the Saxon contingent force, 
and that Napoleon reproved him for commending 
them at the expense of the rest of the army. 
Suddenly the whole Saxon corps, together with 
the cavalry of Wurtemburg, twelve thousand 
men, taking with them forty guns and all their 
ammunition and equipments, abandoned their 
post and passed over to the lines of Bernadotte. 
As they retired they turned the muzzles of their 
guns against the French lines, and poured into 
the bosoms of their former comrades a point blank 
discharge. ‘The allied troops,” says Alison, 
“excited to the greatest degree by these favor- 
able circumstances, now pressed forward at all 
points to encircle the enemy.” 

While these infamous deserters were received 
by the Allies with shouts of exultation, Ney, left 
defenseless, was compelled to retreat. An aid- 
de-camp was dispatched to Napoleon with the 
intelligence of this disastrous event. The Em- 
peror reined in his horse, and for a moment sat 





able, were advancing upon the city. The clangor 





* Caulaincourt. 
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THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


motionless as a statue, stunned by the blow. 


Then raising his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed, 
as if appealing to God for justice, ‘Infamous !” 
But not another word was wasted. Not another 


moment was lost in useless repinings. He 
promptly placed himself at the head of a corps 
of his guard, and hastened to the menaced point. 
The French soldiers were so indignant at this 
unheard of perfidy, that they fell with such ve- 
hemence upon the corps of Bernadotte with their 
traitorous allies, as to force them into a tumul- 
tuous retreat. Shouting ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” 
“ Death to the Saxons!” they plunged, with re- 
sistless fury, into the enemy’s ranks. Thus all 
the day the conflict raged. The French, with 
almost superhuman exertions and courage, every 
where beat back their assailants.* 

Night at last came, and threw its silence and 
its gloom over the scene of blood and misery. 
Both armies were utterly exhausted by this long 





* “ The situation of the King of Saxony was a very pain- 
ful one, inasmuch as he was exposed to the resentment 
of other sovereigns who had pursued a line of conduct less 
honorable than his. The Saxon army deserted from our 
ranks, and entered those of our enemy ; that was without 
his order or participation. His name, however, was made 
use of to seduce the troops. They were told that the king 
had joined the alliance against France, and that the French 
were carrying him off. Russia neglected no paltry artifice 
of this kind to destroy the influence of France over the 
armies of the German princes. But of all the members of 
the coalition, he who resorted to the most unworthy means 
was Bernadotte. He had commanded the Saxons when 
he was one of our generals, and he availed himself of the 
advantages which this circumstance afforded, to deceive 
them. Correspondence, proclamations, were actively em- 
ployed, and no kind of seduction was spared.”— Memoirs 
of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. ili. p. 123, 





and dreadful struggle. With an unyielding spirit 
Napoleon resolved to renew the battle on the fol- 
lowing day. He issued the necessary orders, 
and retired to ] is tent to arrange his plan of ac- 
tion. But at seven o'clock he received the ap- 
palling tidings that there was not sufficient am- 
munition left to sustain the action for two hours 
During the battles of the 16th and the 18th, up- 
ward of two hundred and twenty thousand charges 
had been expended. Retreat was now inevita- 
ble; a retreat of one hundred thousand men des- 
titute of ammunition, in the presence of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men flushed with suc- 
cess. 

A council of war was immediately convened. 
Imagination can not paint a more melancholy 
scene. The awful uproar of battle had ceased, 
and nothing disturbed the silence of the night, 
but the wail of anguish which ascended from the 
wounded and the dying, over the extended field 
The whole circumference of the horizon, blazing 
with the bivouac fires of the enemy, indicated the 
apparent hopelessness of the condition of the 
French. They had noreserves to bring into action, 
no re-enforcements to expect, and their grand park 
of ammunition was at Torgau, fifty miles distant. 
The marshals and generals of Napoleon, in silence 
and dejection, gathered around him. There was 
little to be said, as no one, in this dreadful emer- 
gency, ventured to give any decisive counsel. 
{n the midst of the conference, Napoleon, utterly 
overcome by fatigue, fell asleep in his chair. His 
arms were negligently folded, and his head fell 
upon his breast, as, in the oblivion of slumber, 
his spirit found a momentary respite from care 
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and anguish. His officers, commiserating his 
woes, gazed sadly on him in profound silence. 
At the end of fifteen minutes he awoke, and 
casting a look of astonishment on the circle around 
him, exclaimed, “* Am I awake, or is it a dream?” 

Napoleon uttered not a word of reproach to 
add to the anguish of those, who, by refusing to 
march apon Berlin, had brought upon the army 
this awful disaster. All his tireless energies 
were aroused anew to extricate his troops with 
the same alacrity, as if his own counsels had 
prevailed. On what page has history recorded 
an act of higher magnanimity! In one hour the 
exhausted soldiers, hungry and bleeding, were on 
the march, urging the desperate retreat. 

Leipsic, containing about forty thousand in- 
habitants, was situated in a large and fertile 
plain. There was but one bridge across the river 
Elster, by which the French could retire. At 
this point there was witnessed a scene of awful 
confusion, as, in the darkness of the night, in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the ponder- 
ous and lumbering machinery of war, crowded 
and choked the narrow passage. Napoleon pass- 
ed most of the night in superintending in person 
the perilous retreat. The camp fires were re- 
plenished, and kept blazing to deceive the foe. 
Marmont and Ney were charged to protect the 
flanks of the retiring columns. To Macdonald 
was assigned the arduous command of the rear 
guard. 

During the carnage of the preceding day Na- 
poleon, on the field of battle, had rewarded the 
heroism of Poniatowski with a marshal’s baton. 
He now called the noble Pole before him, and 
said, 

“Prince! to you I assign the defense of the 
southern faubourg.” 

“Sire!” answered the marshal, “I fear that I 
have too few soldiers left.” 

“ Well,” replied the Emperor, sadly yet firmly, 
“but you will defend it with those you have.” 

“Doubt it not,” rejoined the heroic Prince ; 
“we are all ready to die for your Majesty.” 

During the whole night the French army was 
rapidly defiling along the narrow bridge. All 
the streets of the city leading to that passage 
were crowded with a prodigious throng of men, 
horses, and wagons. In the first gray of the 
morning the Allies detected the retreat of the 
French. The peal of bugles and the thunder of 
artillery instantly roused the whole hostile army. 
They sprung to arms, and rushed, with shouts 
of exultation, upon their comparatively defense- 
less foe. But the wise precautions which Na- 
poleon had adopted still held them at bay. 

Napoleon was anxious to save the unhappy 
city of Leipsic from the horror of a battle in its 
streets, between the rear guard of the French and 
the advance guard of the Allies. Such a conflict 
would necessarily be attended with every con- 


ceivable brutality, with the conflagration of dwell- | 


ings, and with the carnage of peaceful inhabitants. 

He resolved to appeal in their behalf to the mercy 

of the Allies, and sent a flag of truce with pro- 

posals to spare the town. “But when,” says 
Vou. VIII.—No. 48.—3 A 





Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ were victorious generais pre- 
vented from prosecuting military advantages by 
the mere considerations of humanity! Napoleon, 
on his side, was urged to set fire to the suburbs 
to check the progress of the Allies on his rear 
guard. As this, however, must have occasioned 
a most extensive scene of misery, Bonaparte gen- 
erously refused to give such a dreadful order.”’* 

“The Emperor,” says Norvin, “wished to 
save the unhappy city from the horrors with 
which it was menaced. By his orders a deputation 
was sent to intercede for Leipsic. These demands 
of humanity were haughtily rejected by the Allies. 
‘Let Leipsic perish ;’ such was the response of 
the combined sovereigns. Napoleon, as generous 
in adversity as in prosperity, was more humane 
toward a German city than were those who called 
themselves the saviours of Germany.” And this 
is the man whom the Allies have stigmatized as 
a blood-thirsty monster. He ordered the city to 
be protected, though by so doing he vastly in- 
creased the peril with which he was already 
overwhelmed. And he did this, notwithstanding 
the Saxon army had abandoned him, and the 
royalists were already firing from the windows 
upon his retreating troops. 

While the balls and shells of the Allies were 
thickly falling in the streets of Leipsic in the 
gloom of the morning, Napoleon entered the city 
and held his final interview with the King of 
Saxony, who had accompanied him from Dresden. 
It was a melancholy and a sublime parting of 
two friends endeared to each other by the noblest 
traits of character. The aged king having heard 
of the infamous conduct of his army, was over- 
whelmed with anguish. Napoleon forgetting his 
own woes, endeavored to assuage the grief of his 
faithful ally. Napoleon was sad, yet calm. He 
expressed sincere regret that he was thus com- 





* Sir Walter Scott, with disingenuousness which we 
regret to record, adds, “‘ which besides could not have 
been executed without compromising the safety of a great 
part of his own rear, to whom the task of destruction must 
have been committed, and who, doubtless, would have 
immediately engaged in an extensive scene of plunder.” 

It is painful to witness the earnestness with which Sir 
Walter Scott endeavors to ascribe every noble deed of 
Napoleon to some unworthy motive. There are, indeed, 
two Napoleon Bonapartes ; the one the true Napoleon, as 
he exists in his own words and his actions ; the other, 
the false Napoleon, as he is portrayed in the hostile 
criticisias of his foes. We would not speak disrespect- 
fully of Sir Walter Scott. The world owes him a debt 
of gratitude. He was a high-minded and an honorable 
man, and merits commiseration rather than censure. 
Bowed down with adversity and overwhelmed with debt, 
to extricate himself he performed the herculean task of 
writing the life of Napoleon in one year. He had no time 
for investigation. Writing with the utmost rapidity, he 
could only record, in those glowing words which his 
genius ever dictated, the current rumors respecting Na- 
poleon which were at his hand in the English journals. 
The success of his enterprise depended upon his writing 
a book adapted to the prejudices of the higher classes of 
English socfety. And he doubtless thought that the views 


cherished by the English aristocracy were correct. Him~ 


self a high Tory in political principles, and breathing the 
very of hostility to all democratic tendencies, 
it would be demanding too much of frail human nature to 
expect, from his pen, an impartial delineation of the career 
of the great foe of aristocratic privilege. 
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pelled to leave the king in the midst of his tri- 
umphant enemies. In the utterance of these 
sentiments of affection and sympathy he pro- 
longed the conversation, till a brisk cannonade 
before the very gates of the city proved the im- 
minent danger that his retreat would be cut off. 
The king, alarmed for the safety of his guest, 
urged the Emperor, without delay, to mount his 
horse and depart. 

‘** You have done all that could be done,” he 
said, ‘‘ and it is carrying your generosity too far 
to risk your personal safety in order to afford us 
a few additional moments of consolation.” 

Napoleon was deeply affected. He had been 
betrayed by so many, that his heart clung to those 
friends who remained faithful. He still lingered, 
reluctant to depart. At last the rattle of mus- 
ketry drawing nearer and nearer, showed the 
rapid approach of the Allies. The Queen and the 
Princess Augusta now united with tears in im- 
ploring the Emperor to consult his own safety. 
Reluctantly Napoleon yielded. 

“T would not yet leave you,” said he, ‘but 
that I perceive that my presence increases your 
alarms. I will insist no longer. Receive my 
adieus. When her power shall return, France 
will repay you the debt of gratitude which I have 
contracted.” 

The Emperor then descended to the gates of 
the palace, accompanied by Frederic Augustus. 
The two monarchs there, in a final embrace, took 


Napo- 


leave of each other, never to meet again. 
leon mounted his horse, and addressing a few 
noble words to the king’s body guard, who had 
been in his service, discharged them from all 
future obligations to him, and exhorted them to 





watch over the safety of their own sovereign and 
his family. He then directed his course to the 
nearest gate which led to the bridge. But the 
streets were so encumbered with a prodigious 
crowd of horsemen, carriages, and foot soldiers. 
that the Emperor could not force his passage 
through them. He was compelled to retrace his 
steps, and passing through the centre of the city, 
issued by a gate on the opposite side, while the 
bullets of the enemy were falling thickly around 
him. Riding along the boulevards, he made the 
entire circuit of the city till he arrived at the sub- 
urbs near the head of the bridge. Here he again 
encountered such an accumulation of baggage- 
wagons, artillery-wagons, and the tumultuous 
host of the retreating army, that further advance 
was impossible. In this emergence a friendly 
citizen conducted him into a garden, through a 
narrow lane, and led him by a circuitous route to 
the head of the bridge. Thus narrowly he eflect- 
ed his escape. 

The great stone bridge of the Elster, across 
which the disordered mass of the French army 
were crowding, had been mined. Many barrels 
of gunpowder were placed beneath its arches 
Colonel Montfort had orders to apply the torch, 
the moment the last of the French troops had 
passed, in order to arrest the pursuit of the ene- 
my. Montfort instead of attending to this most 
important duty himself, intrusted the charge to a 
corporal and four miners. Napoleon had hardly 
crossed the bridge ere the allied troops in locust 
legions were pouring into Leipsic, rending the 
heavens with their exultant shouts, and driving 
all opposition before them. The rear guard sul- 
lenly retired, bravely disputing every inch of 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BRIDGE. 
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DEATH OF PONIATOWSKI. 


An| the fearful explosion, drew his sword, and ex- 
enormous mass of soldiers, and wagons of every | claimed to the officers around him, 


ground against overwhelming numbers. 


description were now crowding the bridge in| ‘Gentlemen, it now becomes us to die with 
awful confusion. The bullets and cannon balls of | honor.” 
the Allies fell like hail stones into their ranks. With his little band he dashed into the midst 
The corporal losing his presence of mind, in | of the enemy’s troops, and cut a passage through. 
this scene of tumult and carnage, applied the fa- | Faint and bleeding, with one arm shattered by a 
tal torch. With a frightful explosion the bridge | bullet, he reached the river Plaisse, a small stream, 
was thrown into the air. Twenty-five thousand | which it was necessary to cross before he reach- 
of the French army, with two hundred pieces of | ed the Elster. He plunged into the water, while 
cannon and several hundred baggage-wagons, | his pursuers were close after him. His exhausted 


were thus cut off from the main body without any 
possibility either of defense or retreat. A cry of 
horror burst from those who were near the chasm 


| horse sank beneath his weight, and was swept 
down the stream. The heroic marshal, however, 
attained the opposite shore, and there, fainting 
through fatigue and loss of blood, with the bullets 


opened before them. The moving masses behind | 
could not at once be stopped, and thousands of | of his pursuers whist!ing around him, he with 
men and horses with cannon and wagons were | difficulty mounted another eharger, which he 
crowded into the deep stream, presenting a scene | found upon the bank, whose rider had fallen 
of horror and destruction, which the passage of | Spurring rapidly across a narrow space of ground, 
Beresina hardly paralleled. swept by a storm of shot, he plunged boldly inte 

The French troops thus cut off in despair broke | the Elster. The steed bore him safely across; 
and fled in all directions. Macdonald spurred his | but, in endeavoring to struggle up the precipitous 
horse into the river, and saved himself by swim- | bank, he fell back upon his wounded, bleeding, 
ming. Poniatowski, farther in the rear, and al- | exhausted rider, and Poniatowski sank to rise no 
most surrounded by the enemy, when he heard | more. Thus died this noble Pole. His body was 
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found floating upon the stream a few days after | 
his death, and was buried by his enemies with all 
the accompaniments of martial pomp. An un- | 
assuming monument now marks the spot where 
he perished. Napoleon, at St. Helena, pro- 
nounced his brief but well-merited eulogy : 

‘“* Poniatowski was a noble character, full of | 
honor and bravery. It was my intention to have 
made him King of Poland, had I succeeded in 
Russia.” 

All nations revere the memory of this illustri- 
ous man. Even his enemies respect him, for his 
virtuous and lofty character. In Napoleon he 
found a congenial spirit, and he loved the Em- 
peror with the deepest devotion. He fought by 
Napoleon’s side, with a fidelity which never wa- | 
vered, because he knew that Napoleon was strug- | 


Beneath that impenetrable gloom those nations 
still lie enthralled. Why God should thus, fora 
time, have permitted despotism to triumph, is one 
of those mysteries which is reserved for the rev- 
elations of a future day.* 

The allied kings, who rested their claims to the 
throne on the doctrine of divine right, condescend- 
ed to forget the plebeian origin of Bernadotte, 
since they stood in need of those services which 
he was both able and willing to render them 
But Bernadotte himself admits that he felt that 
he was in an uncomfortable position, and he no 
longer wished to participate in the slaughter of 
his countrymen. He was therefore soon removed 
from the camp of the Allies, and was intrusted 
with an important distant command. 

In the mean time Napoleon, with his shattered 


gling in the holy cause of popular rights. It was | army, continued his retreat rapidly toward Er- 
this conviction which enabled the Emperor to | furth, which was about a hundred miles from 
gather around him, and to bind to him, in indis- | Leipsic. -The Allies, to throw reproach upon his 
solubletiés, many of the noblest spirits of Europe. | honorable name, shamefully circulated through 
If Napoleon is to be consigned to the grave of | Europe the charge that Napoleon, immediately 
infamy, he must be accompanied there by a vast | upon crossing the bridge, had ordered it to be 
retinue of the most illustrious men earth has | blown up, willing to secure his own escape at the 
known. The verdict which condemns Napoteon, | expense of the lives of his friends. A story so 
must also condemn Poniatowski, Bessieres, Du- | confidently asserted was generally believed, and 
roc, Desaix, Eugene, Macdonald, Caulaincourt, | Napoleon was represented as a monster of mean- 
Ney, Lannes, and a host of others, who, with | ness and selfishness: and it was thought that 
deathless affection, espoused ‘the cause he advo- | some magical arts must have been practiced upon 
cated. This is making infamy reputable. | the French soldiers, to induce them to love, as 

The victorious Allies now assembled, with | they manifestly did love, one thus deserving only 


shouts of exultation, in the great square of Leip- | detestation. The accusation was subsequently 


sic. No pen can describe the horrible scene | proved to be false. It has now, with a thousand 
which the interior of the city presented. The similar charges, passed into oblivion. The effect, 
streets were filled with heaps of the dying and of | however, of these calumnies still remains upon 


the dead—not merely of combatants, but of peace- 


ful citizens, aged men, women, and children. 


The houses were shattered, and blown into frag- 
ments, by the terrific cannonade: Many parts of 
the city presented but piles of smouldering ruins. 
Broken caissons, baggage-wagons, guns, and all 
the enginery of war, were strewed in ruin around. 


Mangled horses, dismembered limbs, and pools of | 


blood, polluted the pavements. 
The Emperors of Russia and Austria, with the 
King of Prussia, accompanied by a magnificent 


suite, and deafening the city with clarion tones | 


of triumph, entered by the southern barrier. At 
the same moment Bernadotte, also surrounded by 
war's most exultant pageant, entered by the east- 
ern gates. The royalist party in Leipsic, who 
would regain opulence and power by the over- 
throw of the popular party, received the Allies 
with every demonstration of joy. 

The friends of reform retired, in silence and 
anguish, to their dwellings, or abandoned their 
homes and accompanied the retreating army, to 
escape persecution, imprisonment, and death. In 
the explosions of artillery, and the chimes ring- 
ing from the steeples, and the peals of martial 
music, they heard the knell of German liberty. 
Their great friend, who, with heroism unexam- 
pled, had so long held at bay all the despots of 
Europe, was at last struck down. Germany was 
again delivered over, bound hand and foot, to 
Russian and Prussian and Austrian absolutism. 


| many minds. 

On the day following the retreat, the French 
army, dejected, but still firm and determined, 
passed over the plains of Lutzen, where, but a 
few months before, they had obtained so decisive 
a victory. The Allies had now crossed the river, 
and were vigorously pressing the pursuit. In 
five days Napoleon reached Erfurth. Here Murat, 
| seeing clearly that the cause of the Emperor was 
declining, and that, in the overthrow of the French 
empire, the crown of Naples would also be wrest- 
ed from his brow, entered into secret negotiations 
with the Allies, engaging, if they would support 
him on his throne, that he would abandon Napo- 
leon, and attach himself to their cause. He 
deemed Napoleon utterly ruined, and, from the 
wreck of the fortunes of his master, with an igno- 

* “ Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon,” says Al- 
ison, ‘‘ nine hundred chariots and ammunition wagons, an 
incalculable quantity of baggage, the king of Saxony, two 
generals of corps, seven generals of division, twelve of 
brigade, and thirty thousand other prisoners, constituted 
the trophies during the three days of a battle, in which the 
loss of the French was upward of sixty thousand men. 
The loss of the Allies was aiso immense ; it amounted 
to nearly eighteen hundred officers, and forty-one thousand 
private soldiers, killed and wounded in the three days’ 
combat. A prodigious sacrifice, but which, great as it is, 
humanity has no cause to regret, for it delivered Eurore 
from French bondage, and the world from revolutionary 
aggression.” In such phrase do the Allies record the tri- 
umph oftheir cause. Russian and Austrian bondage they 
call liberty, and republican equality is stigmatized as 
revolutionary aggression. 
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ble spirit, he wished to secure what he could for 
himself. Under pretense, therefore, of going to 
his own dominions, to obtain re-enforcements, he 
abandoned the E.uperor, and departed for Naples. 

Murat, though a fearless swordsman, and a 
man capable of sudden and heroic impulses, was 
not a man of lofty spirit. Napoleon fully appre- 
ciated his excellencies and his defects. He had 
not forgotten Murat’s base abandonment of his 
post on the Vistula. He fully understood the 
object of the king of Naples in his present move- 
ment. But the characteristic pride of the Em- 
peror would not permit him, in the hour of ap- 
proaching ruin, to solicit others to share his fall. 
When Murat called to take leave, Napoleon re- 
ceived him kindly. He uttered not a word of 
reproach, stifled his wounded feelings, and sadly, 
yet affectionately, embraced his brother-in-law, 
with the full assurance that they would never 
meet again. It proved to be their last interview. 
Murat went over to the Allies, and thus prevented 
Eugene from marching from Italy to assist Na- 
poleon. Murat is not, perhaps, severely to be 
blamed. He was an impulsive man, of shallow 
intellect and of diluted heart, and, by nature, in- 
capacitated for any noble deed of self-sacrifice. 

We do but give utterance to the general ad- 
mission even of Napoleon's enemies, when we 
say that the magnanimity which he manifested, 
during the whole of this dreadful crisis, was such 
as has never been surpassed. 

Napoleon had with him but eighty thousand 
men. Six hundred thousand were crowding 
fiercely in pursuit of him, to rush, like an inun- 
dating wave, into France. He could no longer 
afford his friends any protection. Their attempt 
to protect him would only result in their utter 
ruin. He called before him the troops of the va- 
rious German contingents who still remained 
faithful, released them from all further obliga- 
tions to him, and, supplying them with money 
and provisions, permitted them to retire to their 
homes, where he knew that they would imme- 
diately be compelled to turn their arms against 
him. 

The King of Bavaria, as we have before men- 
tioned, had abandoned his alliance with Napoleon, 
joined the coalition, and declared war against 
France. Though he did this under compulsion, 
still, by passing over to the enemy several weeks 
sooner than Napoleon had expected, he plunged 
the Emperor into extreme embarrassment. The 
Bavarian army was now marching, under the 
guidance of the Allies, to cut off the retreat of 
the French. There was, however, a corps of 
Bavarian troops still with Napoleon. They had 
remained faithful to him notwithstanding the de- 
fection of their sovereign. Napoleon assembled 
these soldiers, who were bound to obey their law- 
ful government, addressed them in terms of grat- 
itude for their fidelity, and dismissed them, to 
return to their king, who would immediately be 
compelled to direct their arms against the enfee- 
bled bands ofthe French. He addressed a letter to 
his former ally, Maximilian, in which he wrote : 

“ Bavaria, having disloyally, and without no- 
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tice, declared hostilities against France, I might, 
with justice, have detained these troops as prison- 
ers of war. But such a step would destroy the 
confidence which I wish the troops in my service 
to repose inme. I have therefore abstained from 
any act of retaliation.” These soldiers were 
strongly attached to Napoleon. But, yielding to 
cruel necessity, they sorrowfully retired from the 
French ranks. 

Napoleon then assembled the Polish troops, 
and gave them their eption either to make peace 
with the allied sovereigns, upon the best terms in 
their power, or to adhere to his broken fortunes. 

These gallant soldiers, with entire unanimity, 
declared that they would share the fate of the only 
monarch who, since the destruction of their coun- 
try, had uttered a word of sympathy in their 
behalf. 

Most generously, at St. Helena, Napoleon apol- 
ogized for the defection of his allies. ‘To the 
honor of human nature,” he said, ‘and even to 
the honor of kings, | must once more declare, 
that never was more virtue manifested than 
amidst the baseness which marked this period, 
I never for a moment had cause to compiain, indi- 
vidually, of the princes, ourallies. Th» good King 
of Saxony continued faithful to the last. The King 
of Bavaria loyally avowed to me that he was no 
longer his own master. The generosity of the 
King of Wurtemberg was particularly remarkable. 
The Prince of Baden yielded only to force, and at 
the very last extremity. All, I must rendér them 
this justice, gave me due notice of the storm that 
was gathering, in order that I might adopt the 
necessary precautions. But, on the other hand, 
how odious was the conduct of subaltern agents ! 
Can military parade obliterate the infamy of the 
Saxons, who returned to our ranks for the pur- 
pose of destroying us? Their treachery became 
proverbial among the troops, who still use the 
word Sazonner, to designate a soldier who as- 
sassinates another. To crown all, it was a 
Frenchman, a man for whom French blood pur- 
chased a crown, a nursling of France, who gave 
the finishing stroke to our disasters.’’* 

Napoleon remained at Erfurth two days, re- 
organizing his army, and then resumed his line 
of march. Swarms of Cossacks, savage in garb 
and in character, hung upon his rear, not daring 
to venture on any formidable attack, yet harass- 
ing the army by incessant annoyances. Blucher, 
with a powerful force of Russians, Austrians, and 
Prussians, followed close behind, ready to avail 
himself of any opportunity to crush the retiring 
foe. Napoleon pressed resolutely on for five 
days, and, after safely traversing some two hun- 
dred miles, arrived, on the 30th of October, at 
Haynau. 

Here the Bavarian government, active in its 
new alliance, and animated by those, now in 
power, who were hostile to France, had assem- 
bled an army of sixty thousand Austrians and 
Bavarians, strong in artillery and in cavalry, and 
had planted these forces in a formidable position, 
to cut off entirely the retreat of Napoleon. But 


* Las Cases, vol. iii. p. 19. 
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the French soldiers, indignant and desperate, 
rushed recklessly upon their batteries, and, after 
a long and sanguinary battle, routed them entire- 
ly. During this conflict, in which thirty thousand 


men, goaded by indignation and despair, charged | 


the intrenchments where sixty thousand were 
posted, Napoleon was anxiously walking back- 
ward and forward on the highway, conversing 


with Caulaincourt. A bomb-shell fell, and buried | 


itself in the soft earth, close by their side. 
laincourt immediately placed himself before the 


Emperor, to shield him, with his own body, from | 


the effects of the explosion. 
ing no regard to the shell, continued his conversa- 
tion. wostumately the bomb sank so deep in the 
moist ditch, that it did not burst. 

The Allies lost in this battle ten thousand men 
in killed and wounded. The French troops then 
pressed rapidly forward, and in two days arrived 
at Frankfort. 
the 2d of November, the army arrived at May- 
ence. Napoleon remained there three days, re- 
organizing his troops, and making arrangements 
for defending the passage of the Rhine from the 
advancing legions of the Allies. At eight o'clock 
at night, on the 4th of November, he departed for | 
Paris ; and at five o'clock in the afternoon of the | 
next day he arrived at St. Cloud. 

It is said that Maria Louisa was in a state of 
dreadful embarrassment. She almost dreaded to 
see Napoleon. Her father had treacherously | 


turned’ against her husband, and he was now 
marching, with hostile armies, to invade France. 
As the Emperor entered her apartment, she threw 
herself into his arms, hung her head upon his | 
shoulder, and, bursting into a flood of tears, was | 


Cau- | 


The Emperor, pay- | 


At five o’clock the next morning, | 


unable to articulate asyllable. Napoleon pressed 
her tenderly to his bosom, soothed her with words 
| of affection, and anxiously inquired for their idol- 
ized boy. The beautiful child was brought in, 
and a touching scene of domestic affection and 
| grief ensued. Napoleon alone was calm. He 
| still clung to hope, and endeavored to alleviate 
the anguish of his wife by the anticipation of 
brighter days. 

| The victorious Allies, in the mean time, over- 
;run all Germany. All the states of the Confed- 
| eration of the Rhine were now arranged under 
their standards. 

‘* The lesser princes,” says Sir Walter Scott, 

‘had no alternative but to declare, as fast as they 
could, their adherence to the same cause. Their 
ministers thronged to the head-quarters of the al- 
| lied sovereigns, where they were admitted to peace 
| and fraternity the same terms, namely, that 
each state shouid contribute, within a certain 
| period, a year’s income of their territories and a 
| contingent of soldier: double in numbers to that 
formerly exacted by Bonaparte, for sustaining 
| the good cause of the Alliance. 

St. Cyr, with thirty thousand men, was shut 
| up in Dresden. He was soon compelled, through 
famine, to capitulate. It was solemnly stipulated 
that he and his troops should be permitted to re- 
turn to France, upon condition of not serving 
| against the Allies, till regularlyexchanged. After 
St. Cyr, with his emaciate and tottering troops, 
‘had marched out of the city and the Allies had 
taken possession, he was informed by the allied 
sovereigns that they were dissatisfied with the 
| convention which their general had concluded, 
| and could admit of no terms but such as provided 


on 


} 
| 
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for conducting the garrison as prisoners of war 


into the Austrian states. They also, having now 
had Dresden in their possession seven days, hav- 
ing ascertained all its weak points, and knowing 
that there was not food there to subsist its garri- 
son for a single day, mocked St. Cyr by saying 
that, if he were dissatisfied with these terms, he 
might return again to Dresden.* By such an 
act of perfidy, were thirty thousand men carried 
off into the prisons of Austria. This fact may to 
some seem incredible. But it is admitted, in all 
its bald baseness, even by those historians who 
most earnestly plead the cause of the Allies. Sir 
Archibald Alison, though ad ling to the remark 
several ungenerous qualifications, says, “‘ In vio- 
lating this convention, the allied sovereigns did 
not imitate the honorable fidelity with which Na- 
poleon observed the conditions of the capitulation 
of Mantua, granted to Wurmser in 1796.” 

On the 29th of November, General Rapp, who 
was in Dantzic, with fifteen thousand men, one 
half of whom were French and the rest Germans, 





* “ For how was it possible for the French command- 
ant to be in the same situation as before the capitulation, 
when the enemy had become completely acquainted with 
his means of defense and resources.”—Sin WALTER 
Soort. 





was also compelled by famine to surrender. “As 
in the case of Dresden,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘the sovereigns refused to ratify the stipulations, 
which provided for the return of the garrison to 
France, but made the commandant, Rapp, the 
same proposal which had been made to the Mar- 
shal St. Cyr, which Rapp, in like manner, de- 
clined. The detention of this garrison must also 
be recorded against the Allies, as a breach of 
faith, which the temptation of diminishing the 
enemy’s forces can not justify.” 

In reference to this capitulation, General Rapp 
himself says: ‘‘General Houdelet and Colonel 
Richemont went to the enemy’s camp and con- 
cluded a capitulation, in which the power of re- 
turning to France was particularly guaranteed 
tous. A part of the articles had been already 
executed ; the Russian prisoners had been sent 
back, the forts had been given up, when I learned 
that the Emperor Alexander refused his ratifica- 
tion. The Duke of Wurtemberg offered me to 
put things in their former condition. This was 
a mockery ; but what could wedo! We had no 
more provisions. It was necessary to be resigned, 
He managed things as he wished, and we took 
the road to Russia.”” With such perfidy was Na- 
poleon ever assailed. How noble and magnani+ 
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mous does his character appear, when contrasted 
with that of the Allies. 

Rapidly one after another of the garrisons 
which Napoleon had left behind, numbering in 
all some eighty thousand men, fell into the hands 
of the coalesced powers, and feudal despotism 
again became dominant over all the broad plains 
of Germany. The three great despotisms of 
Christendom, in alliance with the Tory government 
of England, had quenched the flames of repub- 
lican liberty in blood. Nothing now remained 
but to march with a million of bayonets into 
France, to overthrow the popular government 
there, to force the Bourbons upon a people who 
had rejected them, to rivet upon ignorant and 
superstitious Spain the chains of the most intol- 
erable civil and religious despotism, and then Eu- 
rope would once again repose in the quietude of 
the dark ages. 

In speaking of this memorable campaign, Na- 
poleon said at St. Helena, ** How was I perplexed, 
when conversing on this subject, to find myself 
the only one to judge of the extent of our danger, 
and to adopt means to avert it. I was harassed 
on the one hand by the coalesced powers, who 
threatened our very existence, and on the other 
by the spirit of my own subjects, who, in their 
blindness, seemed to make common cause with 
them; by our enemies, who were laboring for 
my destruction, and by the importunities of my 
people, and even my ministers, who urged me to 
throw myself on the mercy of foreigners. And 
I was obliged to maintain a good appearance in 
this embarrassing situation ; to reply haughtily 
to some, and sharply to rebuff others, who created 
difficulties in my rear, encouraged the mistaken 
course of public opinion, instead of seeking to 
give it a proper direction, and suffered me to be 


tormented by demands for peace, when they | 
ought to have proved that the only means of ob- | 
taining it was to urge me ostensibly to war. | 


However, my determination was fixed. I awaited 
the result of events, firmly resolved to enter into 
no concessions or treaties, which could present 
only a temporary reparation, and would inevitably 
have been attended by fatal consequences. Any 
middle course must have been dangerous ; there 


was no safety except in victory, which would | 


have preserved my power, or in some catastrophe, 
which would have brought back my allies. In 
what a situation was I placed. I saw that France, 
her destinies, her principles, depended on me 
alone.” 

“Sire!” said Las Cases, “ this was the opin- 
ion generally entertained. And yet some parties 
reproached you for it, exclaiming with bitterness, 
‘Why would he connect every thing with »im- 
self personally ?’”’ 

‘“* That was a vulgar accusation,” the Emperor 
replied.‘ My situation was not one of my own 
choosing, nor did it arise out of any fault of mine. 
It was produced entirely by the force and nature 
of cir t by the conflict of two opposite 
orders of things. Would the individuals who 
held this language, if indeed they were sincere, 
have preferred to go back to the period preceding 











Brumaire, when our internal dissolution was 
complete, foreign invasion certain, and the de- 
struction of France inevitable! From the mo- 
ment when we decided on the concentration of 
power, which could alone sa¥e us, when we de- 
termined on the unity of doctrines and resources, 
which rendered us a mighty nation, the destinies 
of France depended solely on the character, the 
measures, and the principles of him who had been 
invested with this accidental dictatorship. From 
that moment the public interest, the State was 
myself. These words, which I addressed to men 
who were capable of understanding them, were 
strongly censured by the narrow-minded and ill- 
disposed ; but the enemy felt the full force of 
them, and therefore his first object was to effect 
my overthrow. The same outery was raised 
against other words which I uttered in the sin- 
cerity of my heart. When I said that France 
stood more in need of me than { stood in need of 
her, this solid truth was declared to be mere ex- 
cess of vanity. But, my dear Las Cases, you 
now see that I can relinquish every thing; and 
as to what I endure here, my sufferings can not 
be long. My life is limited; but the existence 
of France—!" Here the Emperor paused for a 
moment in silence, and then continued—* The 
circumstances in which we were placed were ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented ; it would be vain 
to seek for any parallel to them. I was myself 
the key-stone of an edifice totally new and raised 
ona slight foundation. Its stability depended on 
each of my battles. Had I been conquered at 
Marengo, France would have encountered all the 
disasters of 1814 and 1815, without those prodigies 
of glory which succeeded, and which wiill be im- 
mortal. It was the same at Austerlitz and Jena; 
and again at Eylau and elsewhere. The vulgar 
failed not to blame my ambition as the cause of 
all these wars. But they were not of my choos- 
ing ; they were produced by the nature and force 
ofevents. They arose out of that conflict between 
the past and the future, that constant and perma- 
nent coalition of our enemies, which obliged us 
to subdue under pain of being subdued.” 





SIGHTS AND PRINCIPLES ABROAD. 
FLORENCE ARCHITECTURALLY AND HISTORICALLY ; 
WITH GLIMPSES AT ITS DEAD LIONS. 

LORENCE possesses enough beautiful archi- 
tecture to make the reputation of a dozen 
American towns. This is to be expected of a 
city where Giotto, Arnolfo, Brunellesco, Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael were the architects, and la- 
bored on both public and private edifices. But, 
for all this, Florence viewed internally has, for a 
European capital, a somewhat mean aspect. It 
is too condensed. With few exceptions, its nu- 
merous palaces and churches are hidden in ob- 
scure streets, with seeming indifference toexternal 
effect, notwithstanding their architectural merit 
and delicate ornature. It is difficult for the eye 
to measure their beautiful proportions or to ap- 
preciate their labored elegance, because it has 
not space in which to grasp their harmonious 
unity. 
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The taste for narrow, dark streets, with eaves 
so projecting as greatly to interfere with the free 
passage of light, has not even yet been wholly 
superseded by the modern love for more whole- 
some and cheerful neighborhoods. The old lords 
were satisfied to find a foundation sufficiently 
firm and ample for their massive habitations. The 
present nobles live where their fathers did, or, if 
they build, are much inclined to imitate them. 
Thus the villas Demidoff and Borghese, both 
modern, occupy situations which no one of Amer- 
ica’s ‘upper ten thousand” could stomach for a 
day. Then, too, a goodly portion of the palaces 
in general is devoted to the baser uses of trade. 
Even the oldest names do not hesitate to retail 
wine from their cellars through a little iron trap- 
door to any one who knocks thereon. This is, 
however, a time-honored patrician practice, and 
sanctioned by classical usage, for the old Roman 
lords did the same. 





Au 


The general dispersion of the mansions of the 
nobility throughout the town, is not without ben- 
eficial results. It prevents the isolation of the 
rich and poor into distinct quarters, and makes 
them better acquainted. If the grand effect of 
palaces is somewhat diminished by indiscriminate 
herding with meaner edifices, the general appear- 
ance of the place is improved. Hence, although 
we may find many incongruous spectacles in the 
neighborhood, and sometimes about even aristo- 
cratic mansions, such as stables and mechanics’ 
shops beneath, vegetable and meat stalls against 
their walls, and more filthy sights and smells at 
their base, or awkward festoons of family linen 
suspended from chamber windows to dry, yet 
there is a very welcome absence of those squalid 
abodes of filth and poverty which distinguish cer- 
tain quarters of more democratic cities. 

The most characteristic specimen of that spe- 
cies of architecture which gives to Florence so 
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PITTI PALACE—FRONT VIEW. 
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anomalous an aspect, is the Pitti Palace. 
front is usually regarded as the back, and at first 
glance, from the immense size of the rough-hewn 
stones, its apparent simplicity, and vast extent, 
it upsets all one’s previous conceptions of a regal 


residence. But further and closer inspection 
convinces one of its architectural superiority over 
most of the lighter and more fanciful palaces we 
find elsewhere. It has about it the imposing as- 
pect and strength of an aristocratic residence ; 
yet it wonld equally befit the governmental wants 
of a republic. Solid and gracefwl, in its harmo- 
nious combination of strength and beauty, it is 
not excelled, in these respects, by any other royal 
residence in Europe. It was commenced in 1440, 
by Brunellesco, for Luca Pitti, an enemy of the 
Medici, desirous of eclipsing their wealth and 





power by giving an imposing token of his own. 
He wished also to build a palace on so capacious 
a scale that the court-yard alone should be able 
to contain the entire palace of his rival Strozzi. 
He finished by ruining himself, and his palace 
passed into the possession of his enemies. By 
them it was completed as we find it, though the 
family were nearly two centuries about the work. 
The side toward the garden is a very striking con- 
trast to the other; possessing the same elements 
of solidity, but so arranged and decorated as to 
be in unison with the smiling vista of flowers, 
groves, fountains, and statues beyond. A stran- 
ger, seeing one side only of this building, would 
go away with as obstinate and false an idea of its 
tout ensemble as did the knights of the ancient 
legend who looked only on the silver or gold sur- 
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face of the shield toward them, and be as fully 
inclined to battle to the death for his but half- 
formed opinion. 

The peculiar situation of Florence, in the hol- 
low of many hills, with its bisecting river running 
seaward through a rich plain, hemmed in by pic- 
turesque ranges of the Apennines, and studded 
as thickly with white villas as are the heavens of 
a clear night with stars, makes its first view, from 
whichsoever side it is approached, novel and 
charming. Come upon it how and where we 
may, whether from the distant mountain, the 
overhanging hill, or the verdant plain, the im- 
pression of its beauty is equally vivid. It has as 
many aspects as a kaleidoscope, and it would be 
a nice point to settle upon the best. If there be 
any fault to be found with the general landscape 
about Florence, it would be that it is overcharged 
with art. Nature appears only under cultivation. 
The geology of the soil is seen chiefly in the 
structures that man has reared. The very sur- 
face-rock is exhausted or covered with vine- 
yards, while the agriculturist’s hand leaves no 
spot of ground untouched. The forest trees have 
a garden-look. The roads are narrow, tortuous, 
and confined by high stone walls. Industry stops 
only before the sterile or precipitous mountain 
summits, which make either horizon of the valley. 
In short, the suburbs are like the expanded blos- 
som, while the city resembles the shrunken seed- 
pod. 

It is no easy matter for Florence to stretch 
herself out to modern notions of comfort. Her 
efforts at widening her streets remind one of the 
yawns of a dozing giant. Houses which are as 
solid as the quarry itself are not to be trimmed or 
moved off like the frail structures of America. 





They were built to last not years but centuries, 
and they are fully determined on completing their 
destiny. Still something has been done, and 
modern Florentines begin to have a faint idea 
that there exists sunlight somewhere in the re- 
gion above them. Within a few years the prin- 
cipal business street of the city, leading from the 
Cathedral Square to the Place of the Grand Duke, 
has been remodeled into a fine wide avenue, 
which would do credit to Paris. Formerly it was 
so narrow that carriages could not pass each 
other. Yet a modern English author laments 
the change, while so many churches remain un- 
finished, as if the completion of a facade was to 
human beings a consideration of more importance 
than a supply of the pure air of heaven. Of late 
we have had an abundant crop of those amateurs 
of good old times, who would fain persuade the 
people that when they herded as swine, fought 
their lord’s quarrels, and begged at convent gates, 
they were better off than with the comforts of the 
nineteenth century about them. They may be 
willing to replace the cottage by the hovel, the 
model lodging-house by the damp and unwhole- 
some habitations of the middle ages, that the ca- 
thedral and palace may be rebuilt to gratify their 
architectural taste ; but we doubt if one of them 
would consent to reduce his own household stand- 
ard to the level of the Elizabethan age, exchang- 
ing his champagne for coarse beer, and his Brus- 
sels carpets for dirty rushes, however much he 
may prate about the petrifying influence of mod- 
ern sensuality, as shown in the luxury of bou- 
doirs and pride of reception-rooms. 

The oldest monument of Florence is the Bap- 
tistery of St. John, the primitive church of the 
city, dating its consecration to Christ from the 
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sixth century, but having at least in part a prior 
origin as a heathen temple. This we should con- 
sider a very respectable antiquity were Rome not 
so near. Ancient art and architects worked 
slowly, so it was not until six centuries later that 
it was completed as we now find it. The Greek 
artists of the ninth century, dispersed from Con- 
stantinople, left traces of their tastes for mosaics 
every where. It is to them that the Baptistery 
is indebted for its long and meagre figures of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints in a sea of gold. 
But to me its most interesting feature is that it 
perpetuates the memory of a generosity worthy 
of a Christian monument like this. While it ex- 
ists it will rebuke the spirit of unworthy jealousy 
among artists, and long after its destruction the 
memory of the disinterestedness it consecrated 
will, it is to be hoped, continue to find an abiding 
place in the hearts of men. 

In 1330, Andrew of Pisa was charged with the 
execution of the southern gate of bronze. He 
completed his labor in 1339. It produced so 
great a sensation from its beauty, that the gov- 
ernment of Florence with the foreign embassa- 
dors went in solemn state to visit it, at the same 
time conferring upon Andrew the honors of citi- 
zenship. 

There were two more gates re- 
guired to complete the edifice. 
It was resolved to offer them to 
the competition of artists of all 
nations, in the hope that some- 
thing might be realized which 
should correspond with the beau- 
ty ofthe work ofthe first. Each 
artist who received the commis- 
sion was to receive also from the 
republic a sum sufficient for his 
subsistence for a year, at the 
expiration of which time, he was 
to present his design. Among 
the artists that offered them- 
selves were Donatello, Lorenzo 
de Bartoluccio, Simon de Bolle, 
Brunellesco,and othercelebrated 
names of that era. These were 
all admitted to the contest with- 
out objection. There came also 
a young man named Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, an itinerant goldsmith 
and carver, who had been en- 
couraged to present himself by 
the Lord of Rimini. The judges 
asked him what he had done. 
This was a difficult question for 
him to answer, for as yet he had 
modeled only pretty playthings 
in wax and clay for the children 
ofhis patron. Ghiberti, discour- 
aged by the severity of the 

judges, was upon the point of 
abandoning his project and re- 
turning to Rimini, to work upor 
the frescoes ordered of him by 
Malatesta, its tyrant, as it was 
the fashion then to call the petty 





lords, when one of his competitors, interested by 
his youth and energy, interceded for him. He 
was received, more to encourage his ambition 
than in the belief of his becoming a rival. This 
was, however, all he desired. The money was 
handed him for his year’s expenses, and he de- 
voted himself to the task. 

At the expiration of the year, the thirty-four 
judges, all first-rate artists, assembled to decide 
upon the designs of the claimants. 

Donatello, Lorenzo de Bartoluccio, and Bru- 
nellesco equally divided their suffrages. On which 
of the three the work should have been bestowed, 
would perhaps have proved to the judges as dif- 
ficult of solution as to unravel the Gordian knot, 
and perhaps they would have been obliged to de- 
cide the question on the same principle of division, 
had not these three artists solved the problem for 
them. The sketch of Ghiberti lay there beside 
their own. It had been pronounced very beauti- 
ful, but not worthy of competition with theirs. 
Retiring into a corner, the three conversed earn- 
estly together for a few minutes. Their course 
was soon taken. Coming forward, they respect- 
fully represented to the judges that, in justice to 
art, they could not receive the prize while a de- 
sign like that of Ghiberti’s was before them 
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Upon their honor and conscience his was the su- 
perior, and to him rightly belonged the award. 
The judges, already favorably impressed, were 


readily persuaded by such disinterested testimony, | 
and to Lorenzo Ghiberti, owing to the unparal- | 


leled generosity of his rivals, was decreed the ex- 
ecution of the gates. Art could not fail to pros- 
per, when genius was guided solely by justice. 

Ghiberti worked forty years on his task, com- 
mencing it in his youth, and finishing it when he 
was old and bent. His own portrait, as he com- 
pleted his work, was incorporated by him in an 
ornament in the middle. It cost him a life-time, 
but it rewarded him with a fame more durable 
even than his own doors of bronze, which Michael 
Angelo pronounced worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise. 

Opposite these gates we find a monument of a 
grace so remarkable that even in Florence its 
comeliness has passed into a proverb. 
ful as the Campanile,” is the term employed when 
all other comparisons of splendor fail to a Floren- 
tine. 
richest lace-work with the solidity of stone. Time 
has mellowed the original brightness of its varied 
marbles into a pale gold tint, leaving, however, 
perfectly distinguishable its checkered mosaics, 
which rival in delicacy the finest work of Hindo- 
stan. The Emperor Charles V. best described 
its marvelous beauty, when he declared that it 
should be put under glass, and shown only on 
holidays. It is seemingly too fair and delicate 
to withstand any climate, however delicious, yet 
centuries as they roll by thus far have served but 


to deepen its beauties, without detracting from its | 


perfect lightness and freshness of design. 
The Campanile is the Bell-tower of the Duo- 
mo, which it adjoins, The same style of decora- 
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It unites all the delicacy of finish of the | 


tion has been employed in the exterior of this 
immense building, which, like a lion couchant, 
lies spread out on the Piazza to which it gives a 
name. The dome—finished by Brunellesco jy 
1436—is the largest in the world. It served as 
the model for that of St. Peter’s to Michael An- 
gelo, who, despairing of excelling, hoped only to 
rival it, and desired that his tomb should be so 
placed that he might continue to gaze upon it 
even indeath. ‘ Farewell,” he exclaimed, when 
called to Rome by Julius II., to complete St. 
Peter's ; “I go to try to make thy sister, but | 
can not hope to make thy equal.” 

When the Florentine Republic, in 1298, de- 
signed the execution of this magnificent work, 
they decreed as follows: ‘* Whereas, the chief 
aim of a people of great origin being to act in a 


| way that, from its outward works, every one 
should recognize both its wise and magnanimous 
** Beauti- | 


manner of proceeding, we order Arnolfo, chief 
architect of our city, to make a model or design 
for the complete rebuilding of St. Reparata, with 
the greatest possible magnificence that the human 
mind is capable of conceiving, since it has been 
decreed in council, both public and private, by the 
most able men of this city, that nothing should 


| be undertaken for the community which did not 
| correspond entirely to the ideas of its most en- 


lightened citizens, united together to decide on 
such subjects, and moved by one and the same 
mind, the grandeur and glory of the country.” 
This formula is worthy of being transplanted to 


| Transatlantic shores, as a legacy to the sover- 


eign people of the New World, from the shades 
of the departed republicans of the old. 
The Duomo, or Cathedral, also called “ Holy 


| Mary of the Flowers,” fully corresponds to the 
| spirit of the document, with the exception, that 
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six centuries have not sufficed to furnish it with a 
facade, or complete some of the minor portions 
of the dome and the exterior gallery. It is, how- 
ever, a truly magnificent monument of the taste 
and piety of the citizens of the old republic, 
whether we take in at one glance its colossal di- 
mensions, doubled in size under the magic effect 
of moonlight, with its vast dome rising between 
us and the heavens, like a newly-created satellite 
for the earth, or, by the strong light of day, be- 
wilder the eye in the vain effort to comprise into 
one look its interminable and delicate tracery. 
The exterior is as highly finished as the Campa- 
nile, and quite as worthy of a glass-case. The 
interior is an anomaly among Roman Catholic 
churches of Italy for its severe and grand sim- 
plicity. It pleases me the more that I find it a 
church, and not a museum. It is the noblest 
specimen extant of the Tuscan Gothic ; perhaps 
a little too cold, but great and consistent through- 
out in its proportions and decorations. 

Singularly enough, the Duomo contains the 
monument of a notorious heretic and mercenary 
soldier, who owed his employment and honors 
from the Florentine Republic to his success in 
fighting against it. This was John Hawkwood, 
an Englishman, the general of the celebrated 
Black Bands that, in the fourteenth century, sold 
their swords to the highest bidders. John Hawk- 
wood passed from the service of the Holy Father 
at Rome, the vicegerent of the Prince of Peace, 
into that of the Florentines, whom he served for 
twenty years. So stoutly did he battle for them, 
that the Church admitted him to honors next to 
saintship—but not for his piety, for he was a sad 
reprobate and brutal soldier, with but a faint re- 
spect for the ministers of religion. 

At the sack of Faenza, which he abandoned to 
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his troops, he found two of his bravest officers 
fighting for the possession of a poor nun, cling- 
ing, in her terror, to the crucifix of the high altar 
of the convent. Hawkwood promptly restored 
discipline, by stabbing to the heart the guiltiess 
cause of the affray. 

One day two monks paid him a visit at his 
chateau of Montecchio. ‘The peace of God rest 
upon you,” said one of them to him. ‘ The devil 
take you, with your gift,” bluntly replied Hawk- 
wood. ‘Why do you give us so rude a recep- 
tion?” meekly asked the poor brother. “Eh!” 
he rejoined, with the usual profane exclamation 
of the English race, ‘‘ do you not know that I live 
by war, and that the peace that you wish me 
would make me starve.” It is easy to conceive 
that it must have been by other acts than these 
that he won the favor of the church. 

At the rear of the high altar we find the last 
work on which Michael Angelo labored. It re- 
presents Joseph of Arimathea taking the body of 
Christ from the cross; and was destined by the 
sculptor for his own tomb. Death did not give 
him time to finish it, and the unscrupulous chan- 
onines of the cathedral, in their pious zeal for the 
adornment of their church, so it is said, seized 
the unfinished block of marble for their high altar, 
and thus robbed the great artist of what would 
have been his most appropriate monument. 

The power of genius to make eyery thing it 
touches its own, was never more fully exemplified 
than by the effect of Michael Angelo’s name upon 
this city. Florence seems to belong to him, and 
not he to Florence. There is a touching famil- 
iarity, too, in the associations that speak of the 
heart, as if Florence loved as well as honored its 
great master. And yet there was in him more 
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Buildings, which in themselves have a just claim 
to fame, are wider known from his opinions than 
from their own merits; and travelers visit their 
shrines, not to criticise them, but to admire what 
Michael Angelo praised. He was wont to call 
the stately church of Santa Maria Novella— 
beautiful without, and full of good things within 
—his wife ; and that of San Miniato upon the 
Hill, as charming and picturesque a little chapel, 
both in situation and decoration, as can be found 
any where, his rustic sweetheart. The first—like 
a good honest mother of a family—still retains 
those qualities that made her dear to his soul ; 
while the rural San Miniato, lovely as ever in its 
position, has faded like a superannuated belle, 
and is now visited only from the reputation of 
those charms that once won the love of the stern 
and captious architect. [t is deserted even by the 
clergy. A peasant woman retains the key of the 
inclosure, and the stone mistress of Michael An- | 
gelo is now exhibited by an old crone, but too | 
content to receive the smallest gratuity. 

The imagination has almost as much to do with 
the reputation of Michael Angelo as with his | 
works, in giving both that character of sublimity | 
and grandiose effect which was evidently his aim, 
and for which he frequently sacrificed the nicer 
details of truth. In statuary, he seems to me to 
strive after some unattainable end, as if his con- 
ceptions overpowered his means of execution. 
We detect at once the force and depth of his 
imagination. The spiritual truths he would con- 
vey start out from the very stone, with all the 
energy of form and character with which they 
sprang into life from his teeming brain. This is 
particularly true of his unfinished works, which 
furnish the hint, and leave to the beholder’s mind 
to complete the idea, with a perfection of moral 
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and artistic attributes that the chisel would vain], 
strive toexpress. Itis thus that Michael Angelo, 
by creating the motive, incites to thought. By 
his wonderful grasp of genius, coupled with an 
intensity of imagination seldom equaled, creating, 
as it were at will, ideas too vast and comprehens- 
ive to find a birth-place in any minds whose fires 
were not lighted direct from heaven, but which, 
when flung, as it were, into existence by the hot 
haste of an energy too impatient to polish them 
into the perfection of material shape and beauty, 
startle and amaze by their deep truth, he tri- 
umphs over the ordinary understandings of men. 
But when he condescends to work at details, we 
find he approaches the more common standard of 
art. The best Grecian sculptors excelled him in 
anatomical truth. He is inferior even to the 
Apollo and Venus, which with connoisseurs rank 
as antiques of the second class. The perfect 
symmetry and delicate finish of our own Powers 
are equally remote from his chisel. He exagger- 
ated the merely physical, until, as in his Moses, 
it reached the unnatural, and even impossible 
The Prophet of the Jews, in his hands, it is true, 
attained a terrific grandeur ; but in divesting him 
of the natural features of men, he did not exalt 
him to a god. It is the head of a ferocious satyr, 
horns and all; and not that of an inspired legis- 
lator. No such countenance as his could have 
looked upon the Almighty and lived. The sculp- 
tors of antiquity never conceived a type of evil 
more repulsive. An image of brutal appetites, 
furious passions, and colossal dimensions, with 
the vulgar expression of majesty that springs from 
the merely physically great and pre-eminently 
bad, he has indeed created ; but the lawgiver of 
the chosen tribes—he who conversed face to face 
with God, as with a friend, until his features shone 
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with the glory of heaven—no Christian mind can 
recognize in the Moses of Michael Angelo. 

In the muscular developments of his women he 
partakes of the coarse taste of Rubens, as may 
be seen in his bronzes in the Louvre and statues 
in the Chapel of the Medici. We look in vain for 
the softness and harmony of outline most attract- 
ive in the daughters of Eve. His women are fit 
only to mate with Titans. The anatomy of his 
men is equally overdone ; but the marble, never- 
theless, is so inspired with the lofty conceptions 
of its sculptor, that the first sensation of physical 
coarseness is quickly forgotten, in admiration of 
the power of his creative mind. In no example of 
chiseling sentiment from stone has he been more 
successful than in his Bacchus, in the Uffizii. He 
has labored painfully, but successfully, in polish- 
ing his marble to the smoothness of the natural 
skin, overcoming, as if by a strong effort, his pre- 
dilection for the colossal, to produce to the world 
a statue whose lightness of limbs, and life-like 
size and attitude, shall remain through all time a 
convincing proof of his ability to cope, in their 
own range of art, with the master sculptors of 
Greece. But the wondrous skill of this statue 
lies not so much in the drunken lassitude of its 
limbs, swelled with the inebriating juice just 
drained from the bowl, as in the perfect expres- 
sion of joyous intoxication which gleam upon 
features verging toward sottish drunkenness. In- 
tellectual beauty and physical grace have not 
wholly departed. Enough remains to show the 
perfection of the sober man, while the senses, just 
sinking in the cup, are struggling in their last 
gasp, but so faintly that they make no noise, for 
they feel themselves to be hopelessly gone. Rare 
statue this—a Father Matthew ia marble! for 
I know not any living apostle of temperance who 
discourses more eloquently, or argues more logi- 
cally, than this silent stone. Every spectator 
must feel that drunkenness is disgusting and 
brutal even in its most poetical aspect. 

The admirers of Michael Angelo, in their en- 
thusiasm for his genius, have long claimed for 
him the habit of working straightforward from 
the block—smiting the stone, as it were, into 
shape, under the impulse of the idea graven on 
his mind. In some instances he may have at- 
tempted this, which would account for so many 
crude works from his chisel. Late!y, however, 
accident has brought to light many curious studies 
of statues and models in wax whic belonged to 
Michael Angelo, and prove that even his genius 
was subjected to the universal law of laborious 
detail, where the end sought was perfection. 

His last will was characteristic of the man; a 
model of brevity, but a bone of contention among 
his heirs, if they were at all inclined to be avari- 
cious. ‘ Lascio l'anima a Dio, e la mia roba ai 
pi prossimi parenti.” ‘I leave my soul to God, 
and my property to my nearest relations.” His 
descendants—one of whom is a painter, and pro- 
fessor in the Florentine Academy—still occupy 


There is a monument in Florence—a simple 
slab of marble, reposing under the shadow of its 
magnificent Cathedral—which interests me far 
more than its mighty dome or other chefs-d’euvre 
of its material art. It recalls something more 
than the memory of those that will to themselves 
glory by earthly fanes, limiting their grasp to this 
sphere, which, if it be the foundation, is equally 
the grave of their triumphs; for it links itself 
with the the mind of him who, though born of 
earth, measured heaven and hell in his philosophic 
glance ; the poet, patriot, and theologian, whose 
genius has spread itself wherever human language 
is heard, and there is soul to feel or thought to 
comprehend ; building himself a memorial in the 
grand temple of universal humanity, which will 
claim him for its apostle and prophet through all 
ages. This monument, so simple in itself, so 
grand in its associations, is the stone on which 
Dante was accustomed to sit, during warm sum- 
mer evenings, to catch the cooling breeze. 

The historical souvenirs of Florence cluster 
thickest about the Piazza del Gran Duca. From 
whichsoever point the city is viewed at a distance, 
there are two objects, rising far above all others, 
that form its most characteristic and conspicuous 
landmarks. These are, the dome of the Cathe- 
dral, profoundly grand, like the faith that gave it 
existence, and the stern, lofty tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, lifted toward the skies like the defying 
arm of a giant. To view the last in its most 
commanding aspect, we should enter the square 
by the street leading to the Post-office, and di- 
rectly fronting the old palace. Then this huge 
but harmonious mass of stonework, so firmly root- 
ed to the soil, and mounting so high toward 
heaven, with its emblazoned arms of the deceased 
republic, and its giant statues, fit guardians of its 
gloomy portal, calls up vividly from out the past 
the turbulent, but great and free associations of 
democratic Florence ; its endless animosities of 
Guelph and Ghibelline ; its haughty aristocracy, 
and fierce population ; the incorporated crafts and 
mercenary soldiery ; its spasmodic changes from 
the rule of the people to the tyranny of princes, 
until the old square is alive again with the clang 
of mailed men, the rivalries of artists, intrigues 
of politicians, and the shouts of its mercurial 
population. 

In 1298, scarcely sixteen years after the Flor- 
entines had won for themselves a constitution, 
they decided to build a City Hall, to accommo- 
date their magistrates, and also to support a belfry 
which should be conspicuous throughout the sur- 
rounding country, and give the signal for the 
rallying of its democracy. Arnolfo di Sapo was 
ordered to build the palace, but forbidden to place 
a single stone of its foundation upon the earth 
that had sustained any portion of the house of 
Farinata di Uberti, which the people, in their 
hatred of all that bore the name of Ghibelline, had 
razed to the very dust.. The architect, in conse- 
quence, was compelled to crowd this palace of the 





the Buonarotti mansion, where they preserve, with 
religious veneration, many relics of their distin- 
guished ancestor. 





| people into an irregular, though vast pile, leaving 
| the place accursed by them to be forever trodden 
| under their feet, in token of their vengeance. 


| 
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During the republic, this palace lodged the 
chief magistrate, or Gonfalonier, with his eight 
priors, or assistants, two of whom had charge of 
each ofthe four quarters of the town. Their du- 
ties lasted two months, during which time they 
were compelled to devote themselves wholly to 
the service of the republic, not being allowed to 
leave the palace, and receiving the moderate sal- 
ary of less than one dollar and a half per day. 
Although at the head of the republic, they were 
its prisoners, or at best apprenticed servants, and 
not allowed any portion of the liberty of which 
they were the chosen guardians, until their terms 
of office had expired. They ate in common, each 
being provided with two domestics, and having at 
their orders a secretary, likewise confined, to re- 
cord their deliberations. If some such rule were 
adopted at Washington, we should have less 
“ Buncombe,” and more business, among our 
legislators. Notwithstanding the parsimony of 
the Florentine commonwealth toward its officers, 
it won for itself the surname of the Magnificent, 
from its great deeds in art and war. 

The principal hall of the palace was made to 
accommodate at their ease, when they met to 
discuss national affairs, not less than one thou- 
sand citizens. It was constructed with such 
rapidity that Savonarola was accustomed to say 
that angels worked as masons. The republic en- 
joyed its stronghold but for a brief period ; for 
thirty years later it became the residence of its 
tyrants. 

The name of Savonarola recalls one of the 
strangest and most tragic events history has pre- 
served. Savonarola was born in 1452. From 
infancy he manifested an austere disposition, with 
an ardent desire to connect himse!f with the 
church. A vision, as later with Loyola, decided 





his career. He was then twenty-two years of 
age, and one night, having dreamed that a shower 
of ice had fallen upon his naked body, he sud- 
denly awoke and resolved to dedicate himself to 
the service of God, who had in this manner sig- 
nified the extinction in his heart of the warm 
passions of youth. The next morning, without 
informing his friends or even his parents, he fled 
from his native place to Bologna, where he took 
the white habit of St. Dominic. He remained 
here for some time, but his talents and devotion 
made so slight an impression upon the monks, 
that when the war broke out between Venice 
and Ferrara, they drove him with a number of 
others from the convent, as being so many use- 
less mouths. Savonarola came to Florence, where 
he found an opportunity to preach during Lent 
at the Church of San Lorenzo. His eloquence, 
if he then possessed any, made so little impres- 
sion that he began himself to doubt of the legiti- 
macy of his call for a divine mission. He then 
retired into a convent in Lombardy, where he 
applied himself to the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, until he was recalled to Florence by 
Lorenzo de Medicis. 

The time which he had passed in retirement 
had been so well spent in study that the true 
depth and power of his genius speedily began 
to manifest themselves. His dryness of manner 
and rigidity of gesture had disappeared. The 
first essays of his eloquence were so enthusias- 
tically received, that the belief that he was cho- 
sen of God as his mouthpiece to his people again 
moved within him. The times were ripe for a 
prophet. At the head of the church was a pope, 
the parent of so many children, that he was nick- 
named the father of his people. Religion had 
become a cloak for all manner of debauchery, 
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while Italy was rent in pieces by the violence of 
its factions. Then-Savonarola, as if foreseeing 
the reformer of Germany who was soon to arise, 
boldly asserted that the Holy Catholic Church 
was about to be cleansed from its pollutions ; 
that Italy would be beaten with rods, and that 
these events would be accomplished previous to 
his death, which would take place before the ter- 
mination of the century. It was then 1490. The 
boldness of these predictions, the apparent prox- 
imity of their fulfillment, joined to the imposing 
oratory of the preacher, struck awe into the hearts 
of his audience. Luther fulfilled his first pro- 
phecy—the Medici and Borgias the second ; as 
for the third, we shall see in what manner it was 
accomplished. 

Savonarola continued to preach and prophesy 
with such effect, that no church in Florence, not 
even the Duomo, which of itself could contain 
the population of a city, was sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold his audience. He was compelled 
to divide them, as has done an equally eloquent 
clergyman of Rome of our day, the Father Ven- 
tura, into classes according to their sex or age, 
devoting separate days to men and to women and 
even to children. So rapidly did his reputation 


for sanctity augment, that he could not pass to 
and from his convent to the church without a 
guard to clear a passage through the dense masses 
of people that struggled to kiss his robe and re- 
ceive his blessing. 

This devotion dispelled any doubts which might 


have still haunted him of his being the chosen 
oracle of the Almighty. Henceforth all timidity 
and hesitation were banished, and he assumed 
the inflexible tone of severity and denunciation 
which, in being consistent with his supposed 
mission, was also most natural to his character. 
No rank intimidated or ecclesiastical authority 
awed him. He was the direct messenger from 
God, and therefore bound to speak the words of 
sober truth with equal freedom to man, prince or 
pope. Had his mind been tempered with the 
sound reason that guided the German reformers, 
the energy and courage that was common to 
both, would have made of him a Calvin for Italy. 
But his ardent temperament, characteristic of his 
race and the mainspring of his influence over a 
nation more prone to feel than to reason, urged 
him on from one step to another until in his en- 
thusiasm he believed himself superior to the 
laws of nature and accountable only to Him 
whose agent he assumed tobe. His pride, how- 
ever, was based upon the unyielding strength 
of moral right, and his energies directed solely 
toward the reformation and freedom of his coun- 
trymen. 

In 1490 he was nominated Prior of the Con- 
vent of Saint Mark. It had been the custom 
with his predecessors on the occasion of their 
elevation to this dignity, to present their homage 
to Lorenzo de Medicis, as the supreme chief of 
the commonwealth, and to beseech him to grant 
to their order his powerful protection. Savon- 
arola was too zealous a republican to recognize 
an authority which he considered as usurped, be- 
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cause not founded upon the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. He refused to go. His friends with politic 
zeal sought to persuade him. Even the haughty 
Medician prince employed artifice and courtesy 
to induce him to take a step which, if omitted, he 
felt would wound both his pride and popularity. 
Savonarola gave one answer to all: “He was 
Prior of God and not of Lorenzo. He had there- 
fore nothing more to expect from him than had 
the meanest citizen.” 

Until this opposition, Lorenzo had ruled su- 
preme in Florence since the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi. He could neither overcome nor forgive 
the obstinacy of Savonarola. The poor monk 
had become as powerful as the sovereign prince. 
He sought to interrupt his sermons by a threat 
conveyed through five of the principal citizens. 
The rejoinder was a discourse more violent than 
any of its predecessors, at the conclusion of which 
he announced (o the people the death of Lorenzo 
as nigh at hand. 

The austerity of Savonarola was not confined 
to his political and religious principles. Equally 
republican in his manners, he applied the stirring 
notes of his eloquence and the force of his ex- 
ample to awaken the people from the excessive 
luxury and sensual pleasures into which the li- 
centiousness and extravagance of the Medici had 
plunged them. Florerce had become another 
Capua. Its new princes in establishing their 
power had corrupted its citizens. Gold and 
amusements had been lavished upon them, until 
the Spartan spirit had been extinguished, and the 
erotic morals and depraved taste of degenerate 
Athens awakened instead. Savonarola laid the 
axe with bold strokes to the evil tree of knowl- 
edge. Its root was to be drawn out into full 
daylight and consumed in the flames. He chose 
the season of Lent to commence his crusade 
against the debasing superfluities of social life. 
Never was his eloquence more effective. Flo- 
rence brought out its stores of licentious litera- 
ture, its obscene paintings and disgraceful sta- 
tues, its laces, jewels, velvets and golden habits, 
the treasures of its pride and sensuality, and 
heaped them together in the public squares. Even 
Fra Bartolomeo contributed the instruments of 
his art, which until then he had employed in pan- 
dering to the vicious caprices of his countrymen, 
threw them upon the pile, and vowed before God 
henceforth to apply his genius solely to his ser- 
vice. How faithfully he kept his oath, the chaste 
and spiritual productions of his pencil, now alone 
to be seen in the galleries and churches of Flo- 
rence, sufficiently attest. His fame and his 
works were alike purified by fire. Savonarola, 
followed by a crowd of women and children 
chanting the praises of Almighty God, left the 
Duomo; and marched in triumph from pile to 
pile applying the torch to each, until nothing was 
left of the wealth and art there garnered for de- 
struction but ashes, which the winds soon scat- 
tered to the four quarters of heaven. Daily these 
sacrifices of vanity and lust were renewed until 
luxury trembled for her existence; but, like all 
unnatural and violent excitements, the enthusi- 
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nary ability of the monk in causing the publ 


mind to vibrate for a while in unison with his 


own. 


Eighteen months after the prediction of Sa- | to the citizens. 


vonarola, Lorenzo the Magnificent found himse 


on his death-bed. This was the 9th of April, | or honor. 
1492. Then the prince recalled to mind the Prior 
of Saint Mark, who had so boldly defied his power 
and so truly foretold his end. From him only 
would he receive absolution. The monk this 


time obeyed his summons, but not more promp 


ly than he would have hastened to the bed-side 
of the humblest sinner of Florence that solicited 
extreme unction from his hands. The dying Lo- 
renzo dis! urdened his conscience by a long cata- 
logue of deeds, known and unknown, for which 
he would have in vain.sought for a warrant in 
the word of God. Savonarola promised him ab- 


solution upon three conditions. ‘ Name them, 


demanded the prince, grasping eagerly at stipu- | then Rome. 
Jatious apperent.y so much lighter thaw he had | quence reached the Vatican. 


reason to expect. 


‘“‘The first,” said his confessor, ‘is that you 
acknowledge a full and firm faith in your Crea- 


tor.”’ 
“T do,” quickly answered Lorenzo. 


asm soon passed away without other permanent | arola. 
impression than as a memorial of the extraordi- | constitution. 






He received the commission to prepare a 
Then it was that his democratic 
ic | ideas became fully apparent. He established his 

new system of government upon the most libera| 
and popular basis that had as yet been presented 
The grand principle was that of 
If | choice by the entire people for all offices of trust 
The citizens elected delegates who 
represented their views in the general assem- 
bly, for the accommodation of which, Savonarola 
caused to be built the famous hall in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, which, as we have seen, could accom- 
t- | modate a thousand representatives. 

Successful at home in all his measures, tri- 
umphing over the court of France, and showing 
himself no mean antagonist of even distant En- 
gland, the fearless monk prepared to enter the 
lists against that colossus of evil, Alexander VI., 
who then disgraced the papal throne by an ex- 
ample of crime and debauchery which revived the 
recollections of the most scandalous eras of hea- 
The resistless tones of his elo- 
The pope, unable 
to gainsay the charges of his accuser, thought to 
silence him by the usual weapons of papacy. He 
fulminated a bull in which he retorted upon Sa- 
vonarola the charge of heresy, and forbade him to 
preach. Savonarola eluded the injunction by 


” 


“« The second is, that you restore, as far as pos- | bringing forward Dominic Benvicini, a disciple, 


sible, the property that you have wrongfully ac- 


quired.” 


After a momentary hesitation, Lorenzo replied, 


**This is right; I will do it.” 

“The third is, that you render back to Florence 
her liberty.”’ 

** As to that, never,”’ said the dying man; “ 
would sooner be d 4." Lorenzo turned hi 
back toward the monk, without uttering anothe 
word, and died a few hours after. 





who had sufficient ability and courage to fill his pul- 
pit and use his weapons. But the master was not 
of a temper to remain long silent. His reason and 
his cause soon divorced him from the mystic in- 
e | fluence the Church of Rome holds over all her 
followers, or, more justly speaking, he found a 
I | refuge amid her subtle doctrines for his ecclesi- 
s | astical rebellion. Upon the authority of the Pope 
r| Pelagius, that an unjust excommunication was 
without efficacy, he declared that he had no need 


This event augmented if possible the prophetic | of absolution from the interdiction of Alexander 
reputation of Savonarola. Other causes contrib- | VI. Accordingly on Christmas, 1497, he reas- 


uted also to increase his influence. The evils 


which he had prophesied were in store for Italy 


cended the pulpit, and asserted that Christ had 
, | inspired him to refuse obedience to the mandate 


began now to assume so lowering an aspect as | of the pope, on account of the criminality of its 


to dispel the doubts of the most incredulous 
Roderick Borgia was made pope. Charles VIII 


marching to the conquest of the kingdom of Na- | ing energy and license. 


.j author. Thenceforward he continued to preach 
. | against the successor of St. Peter, with increas 
He had now attained 


ples, regarded Florence with no friendly eye. | the height of his influence. The people no longer 


Savonarola was deputed to meet him. He ap- 


regarded him simply with the veneration due a 


proached the unscrupulous King of France, less | prophet, but exalted him to the rank of a new 
as an embassador than as a prophet, predicting | Messiah, and knelt in awe as often as he passed 
to him victory if he restored the ancient liberties | through their midst. His mien, however, became 
of Florence, defeat and disgrace should he con- | sad and humble like that of the Man of Sorrows. 


firm its yoke. The descendant of Saint Louis 


Perhaps while a consciousness of his approach- 


paid slight regard to one he regarded as a fanatic | ing fate stirred within him, he mourned more for 


intermeddling with matters of public policy. Flo- 
rence was betrayed into his hands, and he did 
not leave it until the decree which sequestered 
the property of the Medici and placed their heads 
at a price, was annulled. The monk was again 
right. In Jess than a year Charles VIII., with 
sword in hand, was forced to open for himself a 
bloody and disgraceful road back to his own king- 
dom. 

The fall of Peter de Medicis placed, as it were, 
the civil power wholly into the hands of Savon- 


his country than for himself. 
A second and more formidable brief was for- 
warded from Rome. Alexander VI. threatened 
to confiscate the property of all Florentines with- 
in the pontifical territory, and to put the republic 
under interdict, and to declare her the spiritual 
and temporal enemy of the Holy Catholic Church, 
if the magistrates did not silence the contuma- 
cious monk. This threat was the more emphatic 
as Cesar Borgia was in their neighborhood with 
a powerful military force. Accordingly they 
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bowed before the coming storm, and passed the | would have cost him the coveted triumph of his 
order for Savonarola to suspend his sermons. | sacrifice. 
He obeyed without demur, because resistance | The feverish agitation of the public mind kept 
would have been to infringe the laws which he | Pace with these strange events. Florence liter- 
had himself prepared for the republic. In his | ally went mad. The magistrates who would will- 
valedictory discourse he took a feeling farewell | ingly have stopped the increasing folly, discov- 
of his beloved auditory. But Alexander VI., | ered that their sole resource was to guide, for it 
not content with his silence, sought to root out | was too late to arrest the scandals. As soon as 
his influence and principles, by sending to fill his | it was known that the Brother Francis refused to 
pulpit a preacher from Rome, of great reputation immolate himself with other than Savonarola, two 
and devoted to his interests It was in vain, | Franciscans, Nicolas de Pilly and Andrew de 
however, that he attempted to be heard. The Rondinelli, volunteered to take his place. The 
moderation of Savonarola was not imitated by | parts in this anomalous duel were now filled, and 
his followers. From zeal they soon passed into | the people waited for the termination of the un- 
folly. Florence became one field of fanatical ex- | holy contest in a state of excitement that would 
citement. To his other high claims upon the | brook no disappointment. To have removed the 
love and devotion of the people, Savonarola now principals from the city would have exposed it to 
added that of a martyr for truth. Reason lost | a fearful tumult. The anxiety of the populace to 
all weight in the spiritual conflict, and the super- | behold so extraordinary and terrible a spectacle 
natural began to mingle in the strife. There | was not alone that vulgar curiosity which finds its 
were tales of visions; rumors of miracles and | daintiest nutriment in sights of mortal agony, but 
prop’iesies that were fast being realized. The | ‘t wae alliec to tho mys‘erious and -he superna‘u- 
zeal of the votaries of Savonarola, which he was | ral; for though there were doubtless many scoff- 
unable either to check or guide, drew him into a | ers, there were fewer hearts that did not beat 
vortex of absurdity, which the sincerity of all | tremulously with vague hope or expectation of an 
parties alone saved from becoming blasphemy. | exhibition of divine intervention, unknown in the 
They went so far as to claim for Savonarola the | history of man since the days of the prophet Dan- 
power to raise the dead, and offered to put him | iel. The most incredulous minds could not have 
to the test on a corpse in the vaults of the cathe- | been indifferent to a sight which was shortly to 
dral. test the exact meaning to be attached to the par- 
This was not long on its way to the ears of | able of the mustard seed. Even in our own age, 
Francis de Pouille, his reverend opponent from | we have seen those who believed in the literal . 
Rome, a man of equal determination and greater | power of removing mountains by faith alone. If 
fanaticism. More than this, he was ready to die | the mountains did not cast themselves into the 
for his cause, provided that his death could in- | sea at thcir bidding, it was owing solely to the 
sure its triumph. He answered the vague ru- | deadness of their faith. Here was to be an ex- 
mors of the supernatural powers of Savonarola | hibition of rival faith, sincere on both sides, which 
by a formal challenge to enter jointly with him | was to do more than cast mountains into the sea. 
a fiery furnace, in the face of all the people, and | [t was to triumph over the most destructive ele- 
leave to God the recognition of his elected serv- | ment known to man, and convert the flames of a 
ant by preserving him unharmed amid the flames. | furnace into garments of celestial glory. 
The Brother Francis was not deluded by an ex-| The authorities of Florence, by undertaking to 
aggerated religious faith, for he made this pro- | control this strange business, lent to it, though 
position simply to tempt Savonarola to a proof of | unwillingly, the august sanction of their official 
mutual inspiration, which he well knew must end | position. It was now under the direction of the 
in the destruction of both. His object was to de- | state. Dominic Benvicini on the part of Savon- 
“stroy an uncompromising enemy of the Church | arola, and Andrew Rondinelli, who to obtain the 
even at the cost of his own life, and thus save a | preference over his brother monk, Nicolas de 
multitude of souls from being led further astray | Pilly, proved that he had anticipated him in his 
on the road to eternal perdition. offer to represent Francis de Pouille, were the 
Savonarola was not, however, to be duped either | chosen champions. A committee of the citizens 
by his own claims to inspiration, or the artifice | were elected to decide upon the day and place 
of his rival in so strange a proposition. He had | and make the necessary arrangements. They 
proposed no trial himself. There was no suffi- | fixed upon the 7th of April,’ 1498, on a spet con- 
cient reason why he should accept one. But | tiguous to the Palace of the People in what is 
when the tide of religious phrensy begins to rise | now the square of the Grand Duke. 
no mortal can assign its limits. What the mas-| Although several days were yet to elapse pre- 
ter declined to accept, the disciple eagerly rushed | vious to the trial, the people crowded the. square 
toseize. His old substitute in the pulpit, Brother | in such masses that it was impossible. to. ereet 
Dominic Benvicini, confident in the direct in- | the furnace until by the aid of numerous troops 
tervention of the Almighty, on his own respon- | a sufficient space was kept clear for the work to 
sibility announced his readiness to accept the | proceed. : 
trial of fire. This devotion was not at all wel-| The portico of the Lanzi, on the right of the 
come to the Brother Francis. It was the princi- | Palazzo Vecchio, so famed f>r its graceful pro- 
pal whose life he balanced with his own, and | portions and the ancient and modern statuary. it 
not that of a second, with whom to have died | shelters, comprising the Judit : of Donatello, the 
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Perseus of Benevenuto, and the Rape of the Sa- 
bines by John of Bologne, all worthy of their po- 
sition close by the David of Michael Angelo, was 
divided into two compartments for the rival cler- 
gymen and their respective partisans ; for friends 
they could not be called who would stimulate 
them to such an act. in front, at the distance 
of a few rods, a wooden scaffold was erected of 
twenty-four feet in length, ten in width, and five 
in height. Upon this scaffold was piled dry fag- 
ots, pine knots, and other combustible materials, 
so arranged as to leave two separate passages 
or corridors, the entire length of the platform. 
Through these, encircled by the flames, in plain 
daylight, so that the spectators could see them 
enter at one end and walk out unscathed by the 
fire at the other, provided their faith made them 
as incombustible as asbestos, the two reverend 
fanatics were to pass. The preparations were all 
in earnest; the fires were to be as fierce as the 
most inflammable substances could render them ; 
there was no opportunity to arrange a false mir- 
acle, or to spare either candidate from an equal 
test of the fiery ordeal. 

On the day appointed, Savonarola called upon 
all his proselytes to assist at a solemn mass. 
The Franciscans, on the contrary, quietly took 
their places in the stall provided for them with- 
out any public ceremony, as coolly and uncon- 
cernedly as if assembling for any of the ordi- 
nary offices of their religion. The mass ended, 
Savonarola, instead of replacing the host in its 
tabernacle, kept it in his hand, and, leaving the 
church, advanced (toward the place of trial. He 
was followed by all the monks of his convent, 
chanting hymns, and a vast crowd of citizens 
who favored his cause ; the most ardent of whom, 
so confident were they of a miracle in favor of 
their champion, carried themselves the torches 
with which to fire the pile. Dominic walked 
with them, the most confident of all, smiling and 
often kissing the feet of a crucifix which he held 
in his hands. 

There was not an eye in Florence on that day 
that did not seek to rest upon the scaffold. Not 
only the square and streets were crowded to re- 
pletion, but the balconies and roofs of houses, 
and even the distant platform of the Campanile, 
the towers of the Bargello, and the roof of the 
Duomo were encumbered with spectators. Well 
they might be, for it was a sight not likely to be 
seen twice on earth. 

Dominic Benvicini stepped forward and an- 
nounced that he was ready to enter the furnace. 
There was a hesitation on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans. It is possible that they were appalled by 
the steadfast assurance of Dominic, and sought for 
some subterfuge to escape from the consequences 
of their own defiance. They charged their op- 
ponents with sorcery, and protecting themselves 
by charms and talismans. To disprove these ac- 
cusations, Dominic allowed himself to be exam- 
ined by physicians, threw off his clothes, reclad 
himself with those furnished by the judges, and 
again asked Andrew Rondinelli if he were ready. 


as if prepared to make the trial, when glancing 
at his adversary, he stopped abruptly and refused 
to go further. At that moment Savonarola had 
placed in the hands of Dominic the host. Ron- 
dinelli exclaimed that it would be a sacrilege to 
expose the body and blood of the Saviour to be 
burned. Besides, if Dominic should escape, the 
miracle would not be conclusive, since it was not 
the rebel monk, but the well-beloved Son of God 
that was spared by the flames. He declared, 
in consequence, that, unless the Dominican re- 
nounced this supernatural aid, he would renounce 
the proof. 

Savonarola insisted upon the presence of the 
host. Rondinelli refused to yield his position. 
Both parties engaged in a warm and fruitless ar- 
gument which lasted four hours. In the mean- 
while the spectators, who were exposed to a burn- 
ing sun, grew impatient, and loudly manifested 
their displeasure at the delay. They had come 
to see others burned, and not to be burned them- 
selves. To put an end to the tumult and strife, 
Dominic Benvicini said that he would give up 
the host, and make the trial with a simple cruci- 
fix. No objections could be alleged to this, as 
the crucifix was only the image and not the real 
presence of the Saviour. Once again it was an- 
nounced that the trial was about to commence. 
The people forgot their fatigue, and as loudly ap- 
plauded the infatuated monks as if they had been 
awaiting the entrance on a stage of some favorite 
actors. 2 

Every avenue of escape from the fiery proof 
seemed now closed to both parties. They started 
together, but at the same instant, as if heaven 
had forborne to the latest moment to see to what 
extent the folly of men would go, a violent storm 
which had been gathering unseen, burst over the 
city and deluged it with rain. The fire was in- 
stantly extinguished. In vain they applied fresh 
torches and brought fire and inflammable sub- 
stances from the neighboring houses. Torrents 
of water continued to fall and put out the flames. 
There was more to fear from a deluge than a con- 
flagration. 

The spectators, who had been wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excitement, now vented their 
rage at their disappointment upon the parties, 
accusing them both of having conjured up the 
storm. They, in their turn, retorted upon each 
other the same accusation. The multitude be- 
gan to look upon them as charlatans who had 
played them a dirty trick. Notwithstanding 
the rain which continued to fall, no one would 
obey the order of the magistrates to retire to 
their homes. They continued their menacing 
outcries, and threatened a serious disturbance. 
A guard was given to the two adversaries to in- 
sure their safety to their respective convents. 
Savonarola escaped violence by holding aloft the 
holy sacrament, but Rondinelli was saluted with 
a shower of stones, and cries of rage and con- 
tempt. He finally reached his sanctuary half- 
murdered, and with his clothes torn into shreds. 
The people that had so lately exalted Savona- 





“Obliged now to leave his stall, he came forward 





rola to a level with Divinity, in their desire to 
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expiate their own weakness, now turned upon 
him with the usual unreasonableness of those 
who have more to forgive in themselves than in 
others. That rain-storm, in preserving the spec- 
tators from being accomplices in a blasphemous 
trial of the natural laws of Providence, had at 
the same time washed away every vestige of his 
former sacred prestige. With a fickleness and 
ingratitude that does human nature signal dis- 
honor, they forgot his eminent services and great 
virtues. They forgot, too, that the defiance came 
not from him. They saw not in the extinguish- 
ment of the fire the disapprobation of heaven, 
but the magic art of a false prophet. From walk- 
ing with angels they fell at once to sport with 
demons. 

Francis de Pouille, the adroit agent of Alex- 
ander VI., profited by the reaction to arouse 
against Savonarola every enemy that interest or 
bigotry could create. The partisans of the exiled 
Medici hated him, because his democratic insti- 
tutions prevented their return to power. Many 
of the clergy believed him accursed of God so 
long as he remained under the anathema of a 
pope. With them the authority of the Head of 
the Church was independent of all personal con- 
siderations. The Franciscans saved their own 
credit in the proportion that they took an active 
part against him. They cried ‘ stop thief,’ lest 
they should themselves be considered as robbers. 
If he had any friends left besides the brethren of 
his Convent, they were to be found only among 
the few in Florence whose reason was neither to 
be duped by fanaticism nor disgraced by passion. 
These few were unable to protect him. 


| do away the evil impression created on the pre- 


| ceding by an intervention of nature as unexpect- 
| ed by him as by the people. But they drowned 
| his voice in ferocious shouts. On every side was 
| heard, ‘‘ Down with the excommunicated! down 
| with the heretic! death to the false prophet!” 
| from those who, less than twenty-four hours 
| before, had knelt before him, too happy if they 
| could but touch the hem of his garment. He 
| sought refuge in his convent. The crowd fol- 
| lowed him there, swelled at each step by new 
|enemies. They burst open the gates demanding 
their victim. He opened his cell and stood before 
|them. Foran instant they wavered, for they had 
long been accustomed to tremble before him. A 
| friendly voice, prompt at touching the right chord 
|in the aroused public mind, might have saved 
|him. But none was raised. The zealots of the 
| Medici faction threw themselves upon him, shout- 
| ing ‘* To the stake with the heretic! let us gibbet 
the false prophet!” These ominous notes were 
| repeated by a thousand voices, as they dragged 
| their former idol to a shameful death. But his 
| end was not yet tobe. The magistracy, informed 
of the tumult, had assembled in haste some troops. 
They rescued him in part by force, but more by 
| the assurance that justice should promptly take 
| its course. 
| The fickle multitude had not long to wait their 
|prey. In forty-two days only after the failure 
| which had so enraged them, on the twenty-third 
| of May, they again assembled in the same place 
| to witness a spectacle still more terrible, for its 
| memory would forever remind heaven and earth 
| of their cruelty and injustice. Another scaffold 


Savonarola lost no time, however, in seeking | had been erected. Upon it, bound to a post, were 
to regain his position. On the very next day he | the three victims whose dying agonies were to 
ascended the pulpit to explain his conduct, and | replace the previous loss. These three were Jer- 
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ome Savonarola, Silvester Maruffi, al Dominic | 
Benvicini, the disciple, faithful in death, as he | 
had been through life, to his master. 

This time there was no disappointment. The | 
fire burned fiercely, and human nerves crackled | 
and snapped in the flames. 
umphed over the flesh. Hymns of praise arose 
amidst the smoke, and bore toward heaven the 


evidence of a faith which took no heed of bodily | 


anguish in the superior consciousness of ap- 
proaching celestial joys. Savonarola, with his eyes 
turned toward heaven, expired without a groan. 

He was no sooner dead than the populace re- 
pented them of their sacrifice. His enemies con- 


tinued to blacken his fame as they had calumni- | 


ated his life. But the people missed their bene- 
factor and counselor. 
victim, but they could honor his memory. 
year, on the anniversary of his death, the place 
of his scaffold was found strewn with flowers by 
invisible hands. It was said that angels thus | 
celebrated the féte of the martyr. This tribute 
continued to augment yearly, reviving the mem- 
ory of the liberal principles and austere morality | 


of Savonarola, until it led to renewed religious | 


commotions. 

to the Medici. 
end to this pretext for popular demoustrations, 
but he dared not encounter openly the public 
sympathies. He employed art. Ammanato was 
ordered to erect a fountain on the site. It is to 


The supreme power had returned 


him that we owe the colossal statue in marble | 


of Neptune with his pigmy steeds, which has 
through the succeeding centuries continued to 
pour its limpid stream upon the spot so indelibly 
stained by fire. 

A strange event happened some fifteen years | 


ago to one of the bronze figures of the size of 
life which adorn the edge of the basin. For two | 
months it was missed, and not the slightest clew | 
could be obtained to the cause of its disappear- 
ance. At last it was discovered that it had been 
stolen during the night by an English amateur, 
but the means which enabled him so adroitly to 
earry off without detection, from a public square, 


a statué weighing one ton, remained as great an | 


enigma as ever. 
Opposite the ‘>untain is the post-office, and 


over the windows of delivery is an antique pro- | 


jecting roof or porch of wood, unsupported by 
columns, and which looks momentarily as if | 
about to tumble upon the heads of the letter- 
seekers beneath. It would not be strange if it | 
did, for it dates back nearly five hundred years, | 
and was made by the compulsory labor of the 
enemies of Florence, whose spirits doubtless, even 
at this interval, would be rejoiced to grind the de- 
scendants of their conquerors into dust, in re- 
venge for the brutality to which they were sub- 
jected. They were Pisans, to the number of 
two thousand, that had been taken prisoners at 
Gallotto, where one thousand of their fellow-citi- 
zens were left dead on the field. The two thou- 
sand prisoners were conducted to Florence in 
forty-two carts. At the gates they were igno- 
miniously taxed a shilling a head, the duty levied 


But the spirit tri- | 


They could not recall their | 
Each | 


Cosmo I. was resolved to put an | 
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|on cattle. Afterward they were drawn in tri- 
| umph, with trumpets sounding, through the city, 
| and forced to descend in the square of the public 
| palace and kiss the statue of Marsocco, the lion 
emblem of the city, as they defiled in its rear. 
Two of the prisoners, unable to endure the hu- 
miliation, strangled themselves with their chains. 
The others were required to build the shelter 
mentioned above, which has ever since been called 
the Roof of the Pisans. 





ELEPHANT HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


TAMED elephant, imprisoned in a menag- 
erie, and compelled to go through his small 
round of tricks for the amusement of any body 
who will pay the required quarter of a dollar, is 
a stupid looking beast enough. He seems a 
mountain of flesh, covered with a loose and very 
| ill-fitting skin. His great clumsy legs look like 
| those of a gouty alderman doing penance for a 
course of “ tea-table” orgies. He writhes his 
huge trunk about with an air of hopeless imbe- 
jcility. All his intellectual energies seem con- 
centrated upon the feat of convey ing the apples 
and nuts, doled out to him by the gaping urchins 
around, into a shapeless chasm which is supposed 
| to do duty for a mouth. A very different animal 
is that same elephant in his native haunts. There 
he is the keenest, wariest, and most cunning of 
beasts. The sharp little eye is lighted up with cun- 
ning ; the ponderous ears are alive to the faintest 
sound ; that long swaying trunk, as the organ of 
smell, has a subtlety and delicacy unmatched by 
the keenest dog that ever tracked game. He has, 
moreover, a courage, and, when irritated, a fero- 
city surpassed by no other animal, so that he 
needs to be a bold and wary hunter who would 
attack him in his native haunts. It is only since 
man has learned to avail himself of that wonder- 
ful powder the invention of which Milton ascribes 
to the rebel angels, that he has been able to cope 
| with the elephant upon terms of superiority. 
We speak particularly of the elephant of Cey- 
| lon, as distinguished from his African kindred, 
| with whom Mr. Gordon Cumming has made us 
so well acquainted. We confess to having read 
| the hunting adventures of that truculent Nimrod, 
| with no Very great admiration for either him or 
his achievements. His hunting was little better 
| than butchery. Mounted upon a horse whose 
| Speed enabled him to keep out of the elephant’s 
| way, he fired volley after volley into his prey, 
| till it sank down exhausted by sheer loss of blood. 
| It was no easy matter to miss so huge a mark ; 
or if a bullet did chance to miss, it was but so 
much powder and lead wasted, putting in no 
jeopardy the hunter, whose safety depended in 
nowise upon the steadiness of his nerves or the 
accuracy of his aim. 

A hunter of quite a different stamp is Mr. Baker, 
from whose entertaining work, “The Rifle and 
the Hound in Ceylon,” we propose to extract 
material for an article. His pleasure in hunting 
arises not so much from the death of the animal, 
as from the skill and courage demanded on the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





part of the hunter. He would give the animal 
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fair play. He would scorn to shoot at his legs, 
in the hope of breaking the bone, and thereby 
disabling him. His delight is to pop him off with 
asingle bullet, at a long shot of some hundreds 
of yards ; or to meet him face to face, and stop 
him in mid charge, when within a half dozen 
paces, by sending a four-ounce ball crashing 
through his brain; then, should the hunter’s 
nerves shake, his aim fail, or his rifle miss fire, 
the next moment would see him trampled into a 
shapeless mass beneath the elephant’s great feet. 
In such a case as this, the hunter’s excitement 
arises so much more from the exercise of his own 
skill and courage than from a savage delight in 
the death of his victim, that, though no sportsman 
ourselves, and having no special admiration for 
sporting, we can not avoid sympathizing with the 
bold hunter. 

The elephants of Ceylon are not as extensively 
engaged in the “ivory business” as those of Af- 
rica. Instead of the long tusks which ornament 
the latter, the former have merely “ grubbers,” 
three or four inches long, which are not consid- 
ered worth the trouble of extracting. Like most 
wild beasts in tropical countries they avoid the 
sun, and feed mainly in the night, spending the 
hot part of the day in the impenetrable jungle. 
From this they emerge at about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and return by seven in the morn- 
ing. Their favorite food is the bamboo, lemon- 
grass, and sedges growing on the banks of rivers, 
ponds, and swamps. When these are destroyed 
by drought in one part of the country, they mi- 
gratc 9 another. They are usually seen in herds 
of eight or ten, though they sometimes form com- 
panies much more numerous. The majority of 
the herd are usually females. The male is larger 
and more ferocious than the female. Not unfre- 
quently an old bull is found who has made up his 
mind to “cut” society, and live a solitary life. 
Such an one is styled by the natives a “ rogue,” 
and a sad rogue and rascal he is. Deprived of 
the ameliorating influences of female companion- 
ship, he becomes doubly vicious. He selects 
some neighborhood for his special haunt, seldom 
straying to any great distance from it. In course 
of time he becomes a perfect nuisance, waylays 
the inhabitants, chases every body, no matter how 
inoffensive, and breaks into the paddy-fields of 
the natives, perfectly regardless of their night- 
fires and watches. He appears to be in a bad 
humor with the world generally, and with him- 
self in particular, spending the greater part of his 
time, when not actually feeding, in pacing back 
and forth, with his tail cocked in the air, ready 
for a rush upon any one that approaches his 
haunt. 

The pluck of these “‘ rogues” is equal to their 
ferocity, and both are backed up by their wonder- 
ful cunning. When they travel in the day time, 
they always go with the wind, and such is the 
keenness of their faculty of smelling, that nothing 
can follow on their track without their knowledge. 
They will scent a man, in particular, at an im- 
mense distance. No matter how noiseless!y the 
hunter may follow on his track, the tainted breeze 


gives the “ rogue” warning of the approach of 
his foe. He pauses with tail erect, ears flung for- 
ward, and trunk in the air, its distended tip point- 
ing in the direction from which the danger ap- 
proaches. Every ficulty is on the alert, every 
nerve is strained to its utmost tension; but not a 
movement in the thick jungle denotes his imme- 
diate presence to the hunter who is tracking him, 
and who strives in vain to catch a glimpse of him 
through the dense underbrush. Whether he be 
near or remote, the hunter has no means of know- 
ing; and so he creeps nearer and nearer his am- 
bushed foe. Suddenly a crash is heard in the 
thick jungle, and with a shrill trumpeting the 
elephant is down upon him in full charge. Woe 
to the hunter if his aim fail, his nerves tremble, 
his foot stumble, or his rifle miss fire. In a mo- 
ment he is crushed out of all semblance of hu- 
manity. When the “rogue” is pursued in the 
open forest or on the naked plain, he usually re- 
treats ; but the chances are ten to one that he is 
merely enticing the hunter to follow him into 
some favorite haunt, among the dense jungle or 
the tall grass, from which he will charge at some 
unexpected moment. 
A couple of instances, which we slightly 
abridge, narrated by our author, will serve to 
give an idea of the peculiar perils of attacking 
these ‘‘rogues’”’ upon their own ground. He 
was once on a hunting expedition, accompanied 
by his brother, whom he calls B., and a number 
of natives to carry the guns. They came to a 
long, narrow pond, with a clayey margin, bor- 
dered by an impenetrable jungle. In this shal- 
low pond they counted thirteen “ rogues,” all 
standing separate, except a couple of gigantic 
fellows, who appeared to be chums. The natives 
told them that these were a notorious couple, 
who had long been the terror of the country 
around. They were too far off to be reached by 
a bullet, and the hunters turned their immediate 
attention to the others. One of these was killed, 
and the others made off, all except the gigantic 
pair, who seemed inclined to take the matter 
coolly. After being fired at from a long distance 
for a while, they finally made their way into the 
jungle on the opposite side of the pond, the hunt- 
ers following them along the muddy margin. 
“The natives,” says our hunter, ‘‘ went hop- 
ping from root to root, skipping through the mud, 
which was more than a foot deep, their light 
forms hardly sinking in the tough surface. A 
nine-stone man certainly has an advantage over 
one of twelve in this ground, added to this, I was 
carrying the long two-ounce rifle of sixteen 
pounds, which, with ammunition and so forth, 
made up about thirteen and a half stone, in stiff 
deep clay. I was literally half way up the calf 
of my leg in mud at every step, while the light 
naked fellows tripped like snipe over the sodden 
ground. Vainly I called upon them to go easily ; 
their excitement was at its full pitch, and they 
were soon out of sight, among the trees and un- 
derwood, taking all the spare guns, except the 
four-ounce rifle, which, weighing twenty-one 
pounds, effectually prevented the bearer from 
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leaving us behind. We had slipped, and plunged, 
and struggled along for some distance, when we 
were suddenly checked in our advance. We had 
entered a small plot of deep mud and rank grass, 
surrounded upon all sides by dense rattan jungle. 
This stuff is one woven mass of hooked thorns ; 
long tendrils armed in the same manner, though 
not larger than whipcord, wind themselves round 
the parent canes, and form a jungle which even 
elephants dislike to enter. 

‘‘ Half-way up to our knees in mud, we stood 
in this small open space of about thirty feet by 
twenty. Around us was an opaque screen of 
this impenetrable jungle ; the lake lay about fifty 
yards upon our left, behind the thick rattan. The 
gun-bearers had gone ahead somewhere, and were 
far in advance. We were at a stand-still. Lean- 
ing upon my long rifle, I stood within four feet 
of the wall of the jungle which divided us from 
the lake. I said to B., ‘The trackers are all 
wrong, and have gone too far. I am convinced 
that the elephants must have entered somewhere 
near this place.’ Little did I think that at that 
very moment they were within a few feet of us. 
B. was standing behind me on the opposite side 
of the small opening, about seven yards from the 
jungle. I suddenly heard a deep guttural sound 
in the thick rattan within four feet of me; and 
at the same instant the whole tangled fabric bent 
over me, and bursting asunder showed the furious 
head of an elephant, with uplifted trunk in full 
charge upen me. 

“‘T had barely time to cock my rifle, and the 
barrel almost touched him as I fired. I knew it 
was in vain, as his trunk was raised, so that the 
bullet could not touch his brain. B. fired his 
right-hand arrel at the same moment, without 
effect from the =<me cause. I jumped on one 





side, and attempted to spring through the deep 
mud. It was of no use; the long grass entan- 
gled my feet, and in another instant I lay sprawl- 
ing in the enraged elephant’s path, within a sin- 
gle foot of him. In that moment of suspense, | 
expected to hear the crack of my own bones as 
his massive foot would be upon me. It was but 
an instant. I heard the crack of B.’s last barrel, 
I felt a spongy weight strike my heel, and turn- 
ing quickly heels-over-head, I rolled a few paces, 
and regained my feet. That last shot had floored 
him, just as he was upon me. The end of his 
trunk had fallen upon my heel. Still he was not 
dead; but he struck at me with his trunk as | 
passed round his head to give him a finisher with 
the four-ounce rifle, which I had snatched from 
our solitary gun-bearer. 

*« My back was touching the jungle from which 
the ‘ rogue’ had just charged, and I was almost 
in the act of firing through the temple of the still 
struggling elephant, when I heard a tremendous 
crash in the jungle behind me, similar to the first, 
and the savage scream of an elephant. I saw 
the ponderous fore-leg cleave its way through the 
jungle directly upon me. I threw my whole 
weight back against the thick rattans to avoid 
him, and the next moment his foot was planted 
within an inch of mine. His lofty head was 
passing over me in full charge at B., who was 
unloaded, when, holding the four-ounce rifle per- 
pendicularly, I fired exactly under his throat. | 
thought he would fall upon me and crush me, 
but this shot was my only chance, as B. was per- 
fectly helpless. 

* A dense cloud of smoke from the heavy charge 
of powder for the moment obscured every thing 
I kad jumped out of the way the instant after 
firing. The elephant did not fall; but he had 
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his death wound. The ball had severed his jug- 
ular, and the blood poured from the wound. He 
stopped ; but collecting his stunned energies, he 
still blundered forward toward B. He, however, 
avoided him by running to one side, and the 
wounded brute staggered on through the jungle. 
We then loaded the guns. The first ‘rogue’ was 
now quite dead, and we followed on in pursuit 
of ‘rogue’ number two. We heard distant shots, 
and upon arriving at the spot we found the gun- 
bearers. They had heard the wounded elephant 
crashing through the jungle, and had given him 
a volley just as he was crossing the water over 
which the herd had previously escaped. They 
described him as perfectly helpless from his wound, 
and they imagined that he had fallen in the thick 
bushes on the opposite bank. We had then no 
means of crossing; but in a few days the ele- 
phant was found lying dead on the spot where 
they supposed he had crossed. Thus happily 
ended the destruction of this notable pair. They 
had proved themselves all that we had heard of 
them ; and by their cunning “dodge of hiding in 
the thick jungle they had nearly made sure of 
us. We had killed three ‘ rogues’ that morning, 
and returned to our quarter well satisfied.” 

Our hunter, subsequently, had quite as narrow 
an escape near the same spot, which was a fa- 
vorite haunt of the “rogues.” The water of the 


pond had become much diminished, owing to 
drought, and there was left a hundred yards or 
more of mud along the margin. 


The surface was 
baked hard, while it remained soft below. The 
crust was just thick enough to bear up a mai, if 
he advanced with great care. The elephants take 
great delight in stalking through this mud, and 
smearing it over their bodies, so as to protect 
themselves from the musquitoes, who are their 





chief torments. Attended by a couple of gun- 
bearers, he was one day watching this spot, when 
an elephant made his appearance, stalking majes- 
tically through the mud. The hunter had the 
wind of the beast, so that he could follow him 
without being scented. The tracks of the ele- 
phant were fully five feet apart, and though the 
mud was quite three and a half feet deep, his bel- 
ly was two feet above the surface. The tracks 
looked like small wells, so large were his feet. 
The crust grew thinner and thinner toward the 
water, and the hunter hesitated more than once, 
doubtful whether or not to proceed. The animal 
seemed enjoying himself hugely, quite unsuspi- 
cious of danger, and making such a splashing as 
to drown the noise which his enemy made in ad- 
vancing. Closer and closer he crept behind him, 
until he approached within eight paces, followed 
by the gun-bearers. The mud flung up by the 
elephant was scattered over the hunter as it fell. 

‘“‘T was carrying,” says he, “‘a light double- 
barreled gun, but I now reached back my hand 
to exchange it for my four-ounce rifle. Little 
did I anticipate the sudden effect produced by the 
additional weight of the heavy weapon. The 
treacherous surface suddenly gave way, and in an 
instant I was waist-deep in the mud. The noise 
that I had made in falling had at once aroused 
the elephant; and, true ‘to his character of 
‘rogue,’ he immediately advanced with a shrill 
trumpeting toward me. His ears were cocked, 
and his tail was well up; but, instead of charg- 
ing, as ‘ rogues’ generally do, with his head 
thrown back and held high, which renders a front 
shot very uncertain, he rather lowered his head, 
and splashed toward me through the mud, appar- 
ently despising my diminutive appearance. 

“T thought it was all up with me thistime. I 
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was immovable in my bed of mud ; and, instead | nied by native gun-bearers, had followed the 
of the clean brown barrel that I could usually | tracks of a herd of elephants, until they led into 
trust to in an extremity, I raised a mass of mud | a level plateau of a few acres in extent, covered 
to my shoulder, which encased my rifle like a | with dense lemon-grass, twelve feet in height, by 


flannel bag. [| fully expected to miss fire; no witel the elephants were totally hidden from 


sights were visible, and I had to guess the aim, | view 
with the advancing elephant within five yards of | 
me. Hopelessly I pulled the slippery trigger. 
The rifle did not even hang fire, and the ‘ rogue’ 
fell into the deep bed of mud, stone dead. If the 
rifle had missed fire, I must have been killed, as 
escape would have been impossible. It was with 


It was not long before the leaders of the 
aiiate discovered their pursuers, and with deep 
growls, which sounded like heavy thunder, they 
| called the whole herd about them. Here they 
| stood, apparently deliberating what course to take 
next. At length their line of action was decided 
|upon. The whole herd, with the exception of 


great difficulty that I was extricated from my | five big fellows, set off on a retreat into the thick 
muddy position by the joint exertions of myself | jungle close at hand. These five seemed to con- 
and gun-bearers.” | stitute the rear-guard of the herd, detailed to cov- 
The great danger of attacking these cunning | er their retreat. They formed themselves into a 
“rogues” arises from the impossibility of a speedy | compact line abreast of each other, and thunder- 
retreat upon such ground as they select. In an | ed right down upon the hunters. Not a shot was 
open wood the hunter has a fair chance of es- | fired till the elephants were within ten paces 
cape, should his shot fail, by dodging behind trees. | Five rifles then cracked in rapid succession, spare 
But a jungle, so thick as to render it almost im- | ones being handed to the two hunters by the gun- 
possible for a man to make way through it, op- | bearers close behind. When the smoke cleared 
poses no obstacle to the elephant ; ground which | away, the whole five lay dead in the order in 
is in effect smooth to the elephant’s great feet, is | which they had advanced. The hunters then fol- 
rough and uneven to a man; the peculiar form | lowed the retreating herd, of whom they killed 
of the animal’s legs, having knees instead of | four more. The narrator was then slowly mak- 


hocks, gives him a great facility for making way 
through muddy cr heavy ground. As the “rogue” 
has the sagacity to select for his favorite haunts 
just that kind of ground where he can bring all 
his advantages into play, the hunter who attacks 
him runs no inconsiderable risk, and instar.ces 
are by no means rare in which the anim+! has 
killed the hunter. 

Our author relates a still narrower escape that 
he made, which he very well detsominates a 
‘close shave.” He and his brother, accompa- 


ing his way back through the tall grass, when 
one of his followers shrieked out that an elephant 
was coming. 

‘“«T turned round in a moment,” says he, “and 
there came the very essence and incarnation of 
a ‘rogue’ elephant in full charge. His trunk 
was thrown high in the air, his ears were cock- 
ed, his tail stood high above his back, as stiff as 
a poker, and screaming exactly like the whistle 
of a railway engine, he rushed upon me through 





the high grass with a velocity that was perfectly 
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wonderful. His eyes flashed as he came on; 
and he had singled me out as a victim. [ have 
often been in dangerous positions, but I never 
felt so totally devoid of hope as I did in this in- 
stance. The tangled grass rendered retreat im- 
possible. I had only one barrel loaded, and that 
was useless, as the upraised trunk protected his 
forehead. I felt myself doomed ; the few thoughts 
that rush through men’s minds in such hopeless 
positions flew through mine, and I resolved to 
wait for him till he was close upon me before I 
fired, hoping that he might lower his trunk and 
expose his forehead. He rushed along at the 
pace of a horse in full speed. Ina few moments, 
as the grass flew to the right and left before him, 
he was close upon me; but still his trunk was 
raised, and [ would not fire. One second more, 
and at this headlong pace he was within three 
feet of me. Down slashed his trunk with the 
rapidity of a whip-thong, and with a shrill scream 
of fury he was upon me. 

“T fired at the instant; but in the twinkling 
of an eye I was flying through the air like a ball 
from a bat. At the moment of firing, I had 
jumped to the left, but he struck me in full 
charge upon my right thigh, and hurled me eight 
or ten paces from him. That very moment he 
stopped, and turning round, beat the grass about 
with his trunk, and commenced a strict search 
forme. I heard him advancing close to the spot 
where I lay as still as death, knowing that my 
last chance lay in concealment. I heard the grass 
rustling close to the spot where I lay; closer and 
closer he approached ; and he at length beat the 
grass with his trunk several times exactly above 
me. I held my breath, momentarily expecting 
to feel his ponderous foot upon me. Although 
I had not felt the sensation of fear while I stood 
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opposed to him, I felt as I never wish to feel 
again, while he was deliberately hunting me up. 
Fortunately I had reserved my fire until the rifle 
had almost touched him, and the powder and 
smoke had nearly blinded him, and had spoiled 
his acute power of scent. To my joy I heard 
the rustling of the grass grow fainter; again I 
heard it at a still greater distance; at length it 
was gone. At that time I thought that half my 
bones were broken, as I was numbed from head 
to foot by the force of the blow. His charge can 
only be compared to a blow from a railway en- 
gine going at twenty miles an hour. There could 
not be a better exemplification of a ‘rogue’ than 
in this case. He had concealed himself in the 
jungle at a short distance apart from the herd, 
from which position he had witnessed the de- 
struction of his mates. He had not stirred a 
foot until he saw us totally unprepared, when he 
instantly seized the opportunity and dashed out 
upon me. If I had attempted to run from him I 
st.ould have been killed, as he would have str .ck 
me in the back. My only chance was in the 
course which I pursued—to wait quietly till he 
was just over me, and then to jump on one side. 
He thus struck me on the thickest part of the 
thigh, instead of striking me in the stomach, 
which he must have done had I remained in my 
first position; this would have killed me on the 
spot.” 

As it was, he was pretty severely handled. 
His leg was bruised from ankle to hip, and swell- 
ed to the size of a man’s waist. The limb was 
for a time perfectly numbed, feeling like a bag 
of sand; and it was a long time before he recov- 
ered the perfect use of it. 

Upon one occasion they determined to capture 
an elephant alive and unharmed. The two hunt- 
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AN AGREEABLE INTERVIEW. 


ers set out, accompanied by gun-bearers as usual, 
and a train of thirty natives, each of whom bore 
a coil of ropes carefully twisted of raw hide. A 
herd of seven elephants was discovered, all of 
whom were feeding close together, with the ex- 
ception of one who was about thirty yards from 
the main body. This last was selected to be 
caught, while the others were to be slain. ~ fter 
cautious stalking, the six were disposed of, and 
the hunters gave chase to the remaining one. 
The ground was peculiarly favorable to them, 
being a complete city of ant hills, about two feet 
in height, which so impeded the progress of the 
elephant that he could not make more than seven 
miles an hour, so that they easily overtook and 
kept up with him. The ropes were in readiness, 
and at length one of the natives dexterously seized 
an opportunity of slipping a noose over one of 
his hind feet, as it was lifted from the ground. 
Drawing the noose tight, he dropped the coil of 
rope, and let it trail along the ground, while the 
prey made way for the jungle, which lay beyond 
the wooded bank of a dry water-course, where 
he expected to be in safety. ‘ But,” says our 
author, ‘we were a little too quick for him, by 
taking a double turn of the rope around a tree, 
as he plunged down the crumbling bank. The 
effect of this was to bring him to a sudden stand- 
still, and the stretching of the elastic hide rope 
threw him upon his knees. He recovered him- 
self, and made extraordinary efforts to break the 
rope; tightening it to its utmost length, he sud- 
denly lifted up the tied leg, and threw his whole 
weight forward. Any but a hide-rope of the 
size, must have given way; but this stretched 
like a harp-string, and at every effort to break it 
the yielding elasticity of the hide threw him upon 





his head, and the sudden contraction after the 
fail jerked his leg back to its full length. 
“ After many vain bt tremendous efforts to 


free himself, he turned his rage upon his pursu- 
ers, and charged every one right and left; but 
he was safely tied, and we took some little pleas- 
ure in teasing him. He had no more chance 
than a fly in a spider’s web. As he charged in 
one direction, several nooses were thrown round 


| his hind-legs; then his trunk was caught in a 


slip-knot, then his fore-legs, then his neck, and 
the ends of all these ropes being brought to- 
gether and hauled tight, he was effectually hob- 
bled.” 

The next thing to be done was to contrive the 
means of driving him to the village. His trunk 
was bound down te. one of his fore legs, which 
was in turn united to a hind leg, in such a man- 
ner as to prevent him from taking a stride of 
more than a couple of feet; his neck was then 
fastened to his other fore-leg, and ropes, held by 
the natives, were attached to each limb. The 
hobbles were then removed, and the operation of 
driving began. The only way of getting him 
along was for two men to tease him in front, 
when he would charge afler them as fast as the 
ropes would permit. By a constant repetition 
of this maneeuvre, the five miles were at length 
vvercome, and he was brought to the village. 
After a couple of daye’ starvation, and subsequent 
gentle treatment, he was so far tamed that on the 
third day the zatives ventured to mount and ride 
him about, taking the precaution at first of tying 
his trunk. He was thon worth fifteen pounds for 
the Indian market. 

There is much less danger in attacking a herd 
of elephants together than in encountering a sin- 
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“ rogue,” who is up to all manner of tricks, 
and has moreover a fancy for turning the tables 

n his enemy by assuming the character of 
hunter instead of hunted. His dodge of hiding 
in the impenetrable jungle, and darting out at an 
unexpected moment upon his adversary, renders 
him a dangerous opponent, especially as upon 
ground of his own choosing the advantage of 
speed is all on his side. The only salvation for 
the hunter is in shooting him down at once; for 
a wound which may eventually prove mortal has 
no effect in checking his onset. When charging 
down ‘‘ head on” he can be killed instantly only 
by sending a ball through his brain; but when 
charging he has a way of holding his trunk up 
in such a manner as to protect his forehead, only 
lowering it when within a few paces of his ene- 
my. The hunter must fire at the moment the 
trunk goes down, or he will find himself the next 
instant crushed to a jelly. To take a cool aim in 
such circumstances, a man must have perfect 
confidence in himself and in his rifle ; if his nerves 
quiver or his piece hangs fire for an instant, he is 
lost beyond hope. But when a herd is attacked 
they almost always seek safety in flight ; and the 
hunter has only to follow and pick them off at his 
leisure, a task not very difficult when so fair a 
mark is presented as is offered by their huge car- 
casses. Hence it not unfrequently happens that 
a herd of a half dozen or more are all killed in a 
very few minutes after the first shot is fired. So 
large an animal as the elephant requires, of course, 
a great extent of territory to afford him a supply 
of food, so that the actual number in any given 
district must be small. A few hunters as determ- 
ined as our author, aided by a competent corps 
of trackers and gun-bearers, will in a short time 
render the game very scarce in the quarter where 
their operations are carried on. During the five 
years over which his hunting exploits in Ceylon 
extended, he must have been accessory to the de- 
struction of some hundreds of these giants of the 
jungle. In the course of a single expedition un- 
dertaken by himself and a couple of brother sports- 
men, which lasted but three weeks, half of which 
must have been spent in traveling to and from 
the scene of operations, they killed fifty elephants, 
besides other game. 

Elephants are by no means the sole attraction 
which Ceylon holds out tothe sportsman. There 
are deer of various species, some of which are of 
enormous size, affording very “pretty sport’ 
when they turn at bay. There are wild boars, 
2s ugly and vicious as ever huntsman chased 
with hound and spear. There are buffaloes, as 
they are there called—as desperate and plucky 
fellows as ever roamed the Hercynian forest. 
The buffalo of Ceylon is about the size of a large 
ox, but much stouter and more active. His skin 
is almost destitute of hair, and looks much like a 
piece of India-rubber, giving him an aspect any 
thing but agreeable. He has a wonderful tena- 
city of life; he will receive with the utmost ap- 
parent indifference an indefinite number of balls 
from a small gun poured into his throat and chest. 
The shoulder is the part to be aimed at, as he 
Vou. VIII.—Ne. 48.—3 C 









seems perfectly aware, for he has a very amiable 
manner of carrying his head, his horns pointing 
straight baek, and his nose poking out on a level 
with his forehead, so as to guard his one vulner- 
able point. He is altogether an unreliable char- 
acter, and will not seldom retreat with great ap- 
parent cowardice, then suddenly wheel round and 

the offensive. Should he overtake his 
assailant, his fury is boundless, and he gores and 
tramples him with the utmost delight. As a 
pendant to our author’s elephant exploits, we 
will give a single instance of a narrow escape 
from a buffalo. He had chased the brute for 
some distance, until he at last took to a broad 
creek running up into the land. Around the 
head of this the hunter ran, for the purpose of 
taking the buffalo in front. 

“T arrived,” he says, ‘‘ at the opposite side just 
as his black form reared from the deep water and 
gained the shallow into which I had waded knee- 
deep to meet him. I now experienced that pleas- 
ure as he stood sullenly eyeing me within fifteen 
paces. Poor stupid fellow! I would willingly, 
in my ignorance, have betted ten to one upon the 
shot, so certain was I of his death in another in- 
stant. I took a quick but steady aim at his chest, 
at the point of connection with the throat. The 
smoke passed to one side—there he stood. He 
had not flinched ; he literally had not moved a 
muscle. The only change which had taken place 
was in his eye; this, which had hithesto been 
merely sullen, was now beaming with fury ; but 
his form was as motionless as a statue. A stream 
of blood poured from a wound within an inch of 
the spot at which I had aimed. Had it not been 
for this fact, I should not have believed him 
struck. 

‘** Annoyed by the failure of the shot, I tried 
him with the left-hand barrel, at the same hole 
The report of the gun echoed over the lake; but 
there he stood as though he bore a charmed life ; 
an increased flow of blood from the wound, and 
additional lustre in his eye, were the only signs 
of his being struck. I was new unloaded, and 
had not a single ball remaining. It was now his 
turn. I dared not turn to retreat, as I knew he 
would immediately charge; and we stared each 
other out of countenance. 

‘“ With a short grunt, he suddenly sprang for- 
ward ; but, fortunately, as I did not move, he 
halted. He had, however, decreased his distance, 
and we now gazed at each other within ten paces. 
I began to think buffalo-shooting somewhat dan- 
gerous, and I would willingly have given some- 
thing to have been a mile away, but ten times as 
much to have had my four-ounce rifle in my 
hand. Oh, how I longed for the rifle in this mo- 
ment of suspense! Unloaded, without the pow- 
er of defense, wit: the absolute certainty of a 
charge from an overpowering brute, my hand in- 
stinctively found the handle of my hunting-knife 
—a useless weapon against such a foe. 

“ With a stealthy step, and another short grunt, 
the brute again advanced a couple of paces toward 
me. He seemed aware of my helplessness, and 


he was the picture of rage and fury, pawing the 
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water, and stamping violently with his fore-feet. 
This was very pleasant! I gave myself up for 
lost ; but, putting as fierce an expression into my 
features as I could possibly assume, I stared hope- 
lessly at my maddened antagonist. 

‘Suddenly a bright thought flashed through 
my mind. Without taking my eyes off the ani- 
mal before me, I put a double charge of powder 
down the right-hand barrel, and tearing off a piece 
of my shirt, I took all the money from my pouch 
—three shillings in sixpenny pieces, and two 
anna pieces. Quickly making them into a rou- 
leau with the piece of rag, I rammed them down 
the barrel, and they were hardly well home be- 
fore the bull again sprang forward. So quick 
was it, that I had no time to replace the ramrod, 
but threw it into the water, bringing my gun on 
full cock at the same instant. However, he 
again halted, being now within seven paces from 
me, and we again gazed fixedly at each other, 
but with altered feelings on my part. I had 
faced him hopelessly with an empty gun for 
more than a quarter of an hour, which seemed a 
century ; I now had a charge in my gun, which 
I knew, if reserved till he was within a foot of 
the muzzle, would certainly floor him; and I 
awaited his onset with comparative carelessness, 
still keeping my eyes opposed to his gaze. 

*« At length, with the concentrated rage of the 

last twenty minutes, he rushed straight at me. 
It was the work of an instant. The horns were 
lowered, their points were on either side of me, 
and the muzzle of my gun fairly touched his fore- 
head, when I pulled the trigger, and three shil- 
‘lings’ worth of small change rattled into his hard 
head. Down he went, and rolled over with the 
suddenly -checked momentum of his charge. 
Away I went, as fast as my heels would carry 
me, through the water and over the plain, know- 
ing that he was not dead,-but only stunned. 
There was a large fallen tree, about half a mile 
off, whose whitened branches rising high above 
the ground, offered a tempting asylum. To this 
I directed my flying steps, and after a run of a 
hundred yards, turned and looked behind me. He 
had regained his feet, and was following slowly. 
I now experienced the difference of feeling be- 
tween hunting and being hunted, and fine sport 
I must have afforded him.” 

The upshot ofthe adventure was that our hunt- 
er gained the tree, and, on looking behind him, 
saw the buffalo stretched out exhausted a couple 
of hundred yards behind him. He was power- 
less, but-not dead, and he prudentiy resolved to 
leave so ugly a customer alone until he was pro- 
vided with a weapon. He retreated under cov- 
er of the forest, found his horse where he had | 
left him, and rode off to the village, intending to 
return next day and renew the contest. Next 
morning he was up by daybreak on his way to 
the scene of action, fully armed and equipped. 
To his great surprise the enemy was gone. Not- 
withstanding the shots he had received in his 
throat and chest, and the damaging effect of the 
charge of small coin that had been sent into his 


himself, and he never saw him again. The coy. 
test was a drawn battle after all; or, if there wa 
any advantage, it was on the Bide of the quadry. 
ped, who had put the biped to flight, and remaip, 
ed master of the field. Our hunter consoled hiy). 
self for his defeat with sundry philosophical re. 
flections, as to the superiority of brute beasts ove, 
man, when unaided by artificial weapons of of 
fense or defense. 

There are certain annoyances attendant upon 
hunting in Ceylon which the sportsman mus 
make up his mind to endure. Snakes are numer. 
ous and venomous, and they not unfrequent)y 
take a great fancy to epjoy a corner of the hunt. 
er’s blanket. Then there is a delectable little jn. 
sect known as the “tick,” with which the grass 
swarms, which, with some of their kindred, are 
thus noticed by our author : “ These little wretches 
which are not larger than a grain of small gun- 
powder, find their way to every part of the body, 
and the irritation of their bite is indescribable 
Scratching is only adding fuel to the fire ; there 
is no certain preventive or relief from their at 
tacks. The best thing that I know is cocoa-nut 
oil rubbed daily over the whole body; but the 
remedy is almost as unpleasant as the bite. Cey- 
lon is at all times a frightful place for vermin 
In the dry weather we have ticks; in the wet 
weather musquitoes, and what are still more dis- 
gusting, leeches, which swarm in the grass, and 
upon the leaves of the jungle. These creatures 
insinuate themselves through all the openings in 
a person’s dress—up the trowsers, under the 
waistcoat, down the neck, up the wrists, and in 
fact every where—drawing bldod with insatiable 
voracity, and leaving an unpleasant irritation for 
some days after. When the day’s work is over, 
and the hunter, fatigued by intense heat and a 
hard day’s toil, hopes to feel himself refreshed by 
a bath and a change of clothes, the incurable 
itching of a thousand tick-bites destroys all his 
pleasure ; he finds himself streaming with blood 
from a thousand leech-bites, and for the time he 
feels disgusted with the country.  First-rate 
sport,” adds our Nimrod, pathetically, ‘alone 
can compensate for these annoyances.”’ 

The very success of his efforts, furthermore. 
entails some unpleasant consequences. We have 
all heard of the man who was unluckily so fortu- 
nate as to draw an elephant as a prize in a lot 
tery ; and we know the straits to which he was 
reduced in his unavailing efforts to get rid of his 
prize. Not very dissimilar is the condition of the 
man who has killed an elephant. ‘One of the 
most disgusting sights,” says Mr. Baker, “is a 
dead elephant, four or five days after the fatal 
shot. Ina tropical climate, where decomposition 
proceeds with such wonderful rapidity, the effect 
of the sun upon such a mass can be readily un- 
derstood. The gas generated in the inside dis- 
tends the carcass to an enormous size, until ai 
length it bursts, and becomes in a few hours af- 
terward one living heap of maggots.” A very 
unpleasant neighbor, one would suppose, for any 
person possessing olfactory organs of average 





forehead, he had recovered, and made off with 


sensibility. 
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“ \ Y boy, my poor blind boy !” 

iL This sorrowful exclamation broke from 
the lips of Mrs. Owen, as she lay upon the couch 
to which a long and wasting illness had confined 
her, and whence she well knew she was never 
more to rise. 

Her son, the only child of her widowed hearth, 
the sole object of her cares and affections, knelt 
peside her, his face bowed upon her pillow, for 
now only, in a moment of solemn communion 
with his mother, had she revealed the fatal truth, 
and told him she must soon die! He had 
watehed, and hoped, and trembled for many 
weary months, but never yet had he admitted to 
himself the possibility of losing her ; her fading 
cheek and sunken eye could not reveal to him 
the progress of decay, and so long as the loved 
voice maintained its music to his ear and cheered 
him with promise of improvement, so long as 
her hand still clasped his, he had hoped she 
would recover. 

He had been blind since he was three years 
ld; stricken by lightning, he had totally lost his 
sight. A dim remembrance of his widowed 
mother’s face, her smoothly braided hair, and 
flowing white dress, was one of the few recol- 
lections entwined with the period before all be- 
came dark to him. 

The boy grew up, tall, slender, delicate, with 
dark pensive eyes which bore no trace of the 


calamity that had destroyed their powers of 
vision ; grave, though not sad; dreamy, enthu- 
siastic, and requiting his mother’s care with the 


deepest veneration and tenderness. In the first 
years of his childhood, and also whenever his 
education did not take them to London and else- 
where, they had resided near a town on the sea- 
coast in one of the prettiest parts of England. 

Independently of the natural kindness which 
very rarely fails to be shown toward any person 
who is blind, there was that about both the 
widow and her son which invariably rendered 
them acceptable guests; for their intellectual 
resources, and powers of conversation, were 
equally diversified and uncommon. Mrs. Owen 
had studied much in order to teach her son, and 
thus, by improving her natural abilities, had be- 
come a person of no common stamp ; her intel- 
lectuality, however, being always subservient to, 
and fitly shadowed by, the superior feminine at- 
tributes of love, gentleness, and sympathy ; for 
Heaven help the woman in whom these gifts are 
not predominant ever any mental endowments 
whatsoever ! 

When they walked out together his mother took 
his arm; he was proud of that, he liked to fancy he 
was some support to her, and many pitying eyes 
used latterly to follow the figure of the widow in 
the black dress she constantly wore, and the tall 
pale son on whom she leaned confidingly, as if 
striving with a sweet deception to convince him 
that he was indeed the staff of her declining 
strength. But gradually the mother’s form grew 
tent, her step dragged wearily along, and the ex- 





pression of her face indicated increasing weak- 
ness. The walks were at an end; and, before 
long she was too feeble to leave her bed, except- 
ing to be carried to a summer parlor, where she 
lay upon a sofa beside an open window, with 
flowers twining around the casement, and the 
warm sunshine filling all things with joy, save 
her foreboding heart and the anxious son who 
incessantly hung over her. Friends often came 
to visit them, and turned away with a deep sad- 
ness as they noted the progress of her malady, 
and heard the blind man ask each time whether 
they did not think her better—oh surely a little 
better than when they had last beheld her? 

Among all these, no friend was so welcome or 
brought such solace to the sick room as Mary 
Parker, a joyous girl of nineteen, one of the beau- 
ties of the county, and the admiration and delight 
ofall who knew her. Mrs. Owen had danced Mary 
upon her knee, and Edward used to weave bas- 
kets and make garlands for her when he was a 
boy of twelve, and she, a little fairy of six years 
old or thereabouts, stood beside him, praising his 
skill, and wondering how he could manage so 
cleverly though blind. None of his childish com- 
panions ever led him so carefully as Mary, or 
seemed so much impressed with his mental 
superiority ; she would leave those games of her 
playmates in which his blindness prevented him 
from joining, and would listen for hours to the 
stories with which his memory was well stored, 
or which his own imagination enabled him to 
invent. 

As she grew up, there was no change in the 
frank and confiding nature of their intercourse 
Mary still made him the recipient of her girlish 
secrets, and plans, and dreams, just as she had 
done of her little griefs and joys in childhood ; 
asked him to quote his favorite passages of poetry, 
or stationed herself near him at the piano, sug- 
gesting subjects for him to play, which he extem- 
porized at her bidding. Bright and blooming as 
Mary was, the life of every party, beaming with 
animation and enjoyment, no attention was capa- 
ble of rendering her unmindful of him ; and she 
was often known te sit out several dances in an 
evening to talk to dear Edward Owen, who would 
be sad if he thought himself neglected. 

And now she daily visited the invalid: her 
buoyant spirits tempered by sympathy for her in- 
creasing sufferings ; but still diffusing such an 
atmosphere of sunshine and hope around her. 
that gloom and despondency seemed to vanish 
at her presenee. Edward's sightless eyes were 
always raised to her bright face, as if he felt the 
magic influence it imparted. 

His mother had noted all this, with a mother's 
watchfulness ; and, on that day, when strong in 
her love, she had undertaken to break to him the 
fact which all others shrank from communicat- 
ing, she spoke likewise of Mary, and of the vague 
wild hope she had always cherished of one day 
seeing her his wife. 

“ No, mother, no !”’ exclaimed the blind man. 
“Dearest mother, in this you are not true to 
yourself! What! Would you wish to see her 
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in all her spring-time of youth and beauty sacri- 
ficed to such a one as I !—to see Mary, as you 
have described her to me, as my soul tells me she 
is, tied down to be the guide, and leader, and 
support, of one who could not make one step in 
her defense ; whose helplessness alone in the 
eyes of men, would be his means of sheltering 
and protecting her! Would you hear her pitied, 
—our bright Mary pitied—as a Blind Man’s 
Wife, mother !”’ 

“ But Edward—if she loves you, as I am sure 
she does—” 

“Love me, mother! Yes, as angels love 
mortals, as a sister loves a brother, as you love 
me! And for this benignant love, this tender 
sympathy, I could kneel and kiss the ground she 
treads upon ; but, beyond this—were you to en- 
treat her to marry your blind and solitary son, 
and she in pity answered Yes—would I accept 
her on such terms, and rivet the chains she had 
consented to assume? Oh mother, mother, I 
have not studied you in vain, your life has been 
one long self sacrifice to me ; its silent teaching 
shall bear fruit! Do not grieve so bitterly for 
me. God was very merciful in giving me such 
a mother ; let us trust Him for the future !” 

Ah, poor tortured heart, speaking so bravely 
forth, striving to cheer the mother’s failing spirit, 
when all to him was dark, dark, dark ! 

She raised herself upon her pillow, and wound 
her weak arms about his neck, and listened to the 
expressions of ineffable Jove, and faith and con- 
solation, which her son found strength to utter, 
to sustain her soul. Yea, in that hour her 
recompense had begun : in loneliness, in secret 
tears, with Christian patience and endeavor, with 
an exalted and faithful spirit, had she sown ; and 
in death she reaped her high reward. 

They had been silent for some minutes, and 
she lay back exhausted, but composed, while he 
sat beside her, holding her hand in his, fancying 
she slept, and anxiously listening to her breath- 
ing which seemed more than usually oppressed. 
A rustling was heard amidst the flowers at the 
window, and a bright young face looked in. 

‘‘Hush!” said Edward, recognizing the step, 
‘* Hush, Mary, she is asleep!” 

The color and the smiles alike passed from 
Mary’s face, when she glided into the room. 
‘Oh, Edward, Edward, she is not asleep, she is 
very, very ill!” 

“Mary! darling Mary!” said the dying lady, 
with difficulty rousing herself; ‘I have had such 
a pleasant dream ; but I have slept too long. It 
is night. Let them bring candles. Edward, I 
can not see you now.” 

Night, and the sun so brightly shining! The 
shadows of the grave were stealing fast upon her. 

Other steps now sounded in the room, and 
many faces gathered round the couch; but the 
blind man heard nothing—was conscious of no- 
thing, save the painful labored respiration, the 
tremulous hand that fluttered in his own, the 
broken sentences, 

“ Edward, my dearest, take comfort. I have 
hope. God is indeed merciful.” 





“‘Oh Edward, do not grieve so sadly! |; 
breaks my heart to see you cry. For her sake 
be calm—for my sake, too!” Mary knelt down 
beside him, and endeavored to soothe the voice. 
less anguish which it terrified her to witness, 

Another interval, when no sound broke the 
stillness that prevailed; and again Mrs. Owen 
opened her eyes, and saw Mary kneeling by Eq. 
ward’s side. They were associated with the 
previous current of her thoughts, and a smile 
lighted up her face. 

“As I wished, as I prayed, to die! My chi}. 
dren both. Kiss me, Mary, my blessing, my 
consoler! Edward, nearer, nearer! Child of go 
many hopes and prayers—all answered now!” 
And with her bright vision unalloyed, her re 
joicing soul took wing, and knew sorrow and 
tears no more. 

Four months had passed since Mrs. Owen's 
death, and her son was still staying at Wood- 
lands, the residence of Mary’s father, Colone| 
Parker, at about two miles distance from Edward 
Owen’s solitary home ; hither had he been pre- 
vailed upon to remove, after the first shock of his 
grief had subsided. 

Colonel and Mrs. Parker were kind-hearted 
people, and the peculiar situation of Edward 
Owen appealed to their best feelings, so they 
made no opposition to their children devoting 
themselves unceasingly to him, and striving by 
every innocent device, to render his affliction less 
poignant and oppressive. But kind as all the 
family were, still all the family were as nothing 
compared to Mary, who was always anxious to 
accompany him in his walks, seemed jealous of 
her privilege as his favorite reader, and claimed 
to be his silent watchful companion, when, too 
sad even to take an interest in what she read, he 
leaned back wearily in his chair, and felt the 
soothing influence of her presence. As time 
wore on, and some of his old pursuits resumed 
their attractions for him, she used to listen for 
hours as he played upon the piano. She would 
sit near him with her work, proposing subjects 
for his skill, as her old custom had been; or she 
would beg him to give her a lesson in executing 
a difficult passage, and rendering it with due feel- 
ing and expression. In the same way, in their 
readings, which gradually were carried on with 
more regularity and interest, she appeared to 
look upon herself as the person obliged, appealed 
to his judgment, and deferred to his opinion, with- 
out any consciousness of the fatigue she under- 
went, or the service she was rendering. 

One day, as they were sitting in the library, 
after she had been for some time pursuing her 
self-imposed task, and Edward, fearing she would 
be tired, had repeatedly entreated her to desist, 
she answered gayly : 

“Let me alone, Edward! It is so pleasant 
to go through a book with you; you make such 
nice refleetions, and point out all the finest pas- 
sages, and explain the difficult parts so clearly, 
that it does me more good than a dozen readings 
by myself. I shall grow quite clever now we 





have begun our literary studies.” 
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« Dear Mary, say rather, ended; for you know 
this can not always go on so. I must return to 
my own house next week; I have trespassed on 
your father’s hospitality, indulgence, and forbear- 
ance, too long.” 

« Leave us, Edward!” and the color deepened 
in her cheeks, and tears stood in her bright eyes. 
« Not yet !” 

“Not yet? The day would still come, dear- 
est, delay it as I might, and is it manful thus to 
shrink from what must and ought tobe? I have 
to begin life in earnest, and if I falter at the on- 
set, what will be the result? I have arranged 
every thing: Mr. Glen, our clergyman, has a 
cousin, an usher in a school, who wishes for re- 
tirement and country air. I have engaged him 
to live with me as companion and reader. Next 
week he comes; and then, Mary, farewell to 
Woodlands !” 

“No, not farewell, for you must come here 
very often; and I must read to you still, and you 
must teach»me still, and tell me in your own 
noble thoughts and beautiful language of better 
and higher things than I once used to care for. 
And then our walks—oh, Edward, we must con- 
tinue to see the sunset from the cliffs, sometimes, 
together. You first taught me how beautiful it 
was. I told you of the tints upon the sky and 


upon the sea, and upon the boats with their glist- 
ening sails, and you set the view before me in 
all its harmony and loveliness, brought it home 
to my heart, and made me feel how cold and in- 


sensible I had been before.” 

“ Ah, Mary,” said Edward mournfully, “ near 
you, I am no longer blind !” 

The book she had been reading fell unheeded 
on the ground, she trembled, her color went and 
came, as she laid her hand timidly on his arm ; 
indescribable tenderness, reverence, and compas- 
sion were busy within her soul. 

“Edward, you will not change in any thing 
toward us; this new companion need not estrange 
you from your oldest and dearest friends—your 
mother’s friends! Let me always be your pupil, 
your friend, your—sister !” 

“ Sustainer, consoler, guide! Sister above all, 
oh yes, my sister! Best and sweetest title—say 
it again, Mary, say it again!” and seizing her 
hand he kissed it passionately, and held it for a 
moment within his own. Then as suddenly re- 
linquishing it, he continued in an altered tone, 
“My sister and my friend, until another comes 
to claim a higher privilege, and Mary shall be 
forever lost to me!” 

She drew back, and a few inaudible words died 
away upon her lips; he could not see her appeal- 
ing tearful eyes. Mistaking the cause of her 
reserve, he made a strong effort to regain com- 
posure. 

“Do you remember when you were a child, 
Mary, how ambitiously romantic you used to be, 
and how you were determined to become a duch- 
ess at least!” 

“And how you used to tease me, by saying 
you would only come to my castle disguised as a 


wandering minstrel, and would never sit at the | 





board between me and the duke, Edward! Yes, 
I remember it all very well, foolish children tiat 
we were! But J, at least, know better now; I 
am not ambitious in that way any longer.” 

“In that way? In what direction then do 
your aspirations tend!” 

**To be loved,” said Mary, fervently ; ‘to be 
loved, Edward, with all the trust and devotedness 
of which a noble nature is susceptible—to know 
that the heart on which I lean has no thought 
save for me—to be certain that, with all my faults 
and waywardness, I am loved for myself alone, 
not for—for any little charm of face which people 
may attribute to me.” 

Edward rose abruptly, and walked up and down 
the room, which, from his long stay in the house, 
had become familiar to him. ‘ Mary,” he re- 
sumed, stopping as he drew near her, “ you do 
yourself injustice. The face you set so little 
store by, must be beautiful, as the index ef your 
soul; I have pictured you so often to myself; I 
have coveted the blessing of sight, were it only 
for an instant, that I might gaze upon you! The 
dim form of my mother, as I last beheld her in 
my infancy, floats before me when I think of you, 
encircled with a halo of heavenly light which I 
fancy to be your attribute, and a radiance hovers 
round your golden tresses such as gladdens our 
hearts in sunshine.” 

“Ah, Edward, it is better you can not see me 
asTam. You would not love—I mean you would 
not think of me—so much !” 

“If I could but see you for a moment as you 
will look at the ball to-night, I fancy I should 
never repine again.” 

«The ball to-night! I had quite forgotten it ; 
I wish mamma would not insist upon my going. 
I do not care for these things any longer ;—you 
will be left alone, Edward, and that seems so 
heartless and unkind !” 

‘“« Mary,” said one of her sisters, opening the 
library door, “look at these beautiful hot-house 
flowers which have arrived here for us. Come, 
Edward, come and see them too.” 

They were so accustomed to treat him as one 
of themselves, and were so used to his aptitude 
in many ways, that they often did not appear to 
remember he was blind. 

The flowers were rare and beautiful, and yet 
no donor’s name accompanied the gift. Suddenty 
one of the girls cried out laughingly, “I have 
guessed, I have guessed. It is Edward! He has 
heard us talking about this ball, and must have 
ordered them on purpose for us. Kind, good 
Edward!” and they were loud in their expressions 
of delight ; allexcept Mary, whokept silently aloof. 

‘* Mary does not like her flowers?” said Edward 
inquiringly, turning in the direction where she 
stood. 

“No,” she replied sorrowfully, “ it is the ball 
that I do not like, nor your thinking about deck- 
ing us out for it. As ifI cared to go!” 

‘« Look at these lovely roses,” said the eldest 
sister, as they were selecting what each should 
wear ; ‘would not Mary look well with a wreath 
of these roses in her hair!” 
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“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Edward eagerly, “and 
let me weave it for her! You know, Mary, it is 
one of my accomplishments ; you were proud of 
my garlands when you were a little girl. Will 
you trust my fingers for the task !” 

“If you really wish it, if it does not seem too 
trifling, yes,” said Mary gently, with a troubled 
expression upon her brow usually so serene, as 
she moved reluctantly away. ‘‘ But it must ap- 


pear such mockery to you, poor Edward!” and | 


then, without waiting for a reply, she hurried to 
her room, and did not show herself again until 
the family assembled for dinner; while Edward, 
seated between the sisters who were in great 


delight in their anticipation of the evening’s amuse- | 


ments, silently betook himself to his task. 

Early after dinner, the large old-fashioned 
drawing-room at Woodlands was deserted ; the 
momentous business of the toilet had to be gone 
through, and then a drive of five miles accom- 
plished, before Mrs. Parker and her three fair 
daughters could find themselves at the ball. Ed- 
ward was the only occupant of the room ; seated 
at the piano, on which his fingers idly strayed, 
he now and then struck chords of deep melan- 
choly, or broke into passages of plaintive sadness. 

*“ Alone, alone! How the silence of this room 
strikes upon my heart—how long this evening 
will be, without her voice, without her footstep ! 
And yet this is what awaits me, what is inevita- 
bly drawing near. Next week I leave the roof 
under which she dwells; I shall not hear her 
singing as she runs down stairs in the morning ; 
I shall not have her constantly at my side, asking 
me, with her sweet childlike earnestness, to teach 
her to repeat poetry, or to give expression to her 
music. The welcome rustle of her dress, the 
melody of her laugh, will soon become rare sounds 
to me! 
hopeless, solitary. Life stretches itself wearily 
before me, blind and desolate as I am! Mother, 
mother, well might your sweet spirit shrink when 
you contemplated this for your miserable son !— 
How strange those last words! I thought of 
them to-day, while I made her wreath of roses, 
and when her sisters told me of the numbers who 
flock around her. Every flower brought its warn- 
ing and its sting!” 

“« Edward, have I not made haste? I wished 
to keep you company, for a little while before we 
set out. You must be so sad! Your playing 
told me you were sad, Edward.” 

She was standing by him in all the pride of 
her youth and loveliness: her white dress falling 
in a cloud-like drapery around her eful form, 
her sunny hair sweeping her shoulders, and the 


Within, around, beyond, all is dark, | 


envied, and hear on every side praises of you; 
| beauty, give a passing thought to Edward who 
| lent his little help to its adornment.” 

‘* Edward, how can you speak so mockingly ' 
You know that in saying this you render me most 
miserable.” 

“Miserable! With roses blooming on your 
| brow, and hope exulting in your heart; when 
life smiles so brightly on you, and guardian an- 
gels seem to hover round your path !” 

He spoke in a manner that was unusual to 
him ; she leaned thoughtfully against the piano, 
and, as if unconscious of what she was doing, 
disengaged the garland from her hair. 

** These poor flowers have no bloom, and this 
bright life of mine, as you think it, has no enjoy- 

ment when I think of you, sad, alone, unhappy, 
returning to your desolate home, Edward.” 

‘« Dearest,’ he returned inexpressibly moved, 
‘*do not grieve forme. Remember, my mother 
left her blessing there !” 

“Was it only for you, Edward?” 

There is a moment's silence; he covers his 
face with his hands, his lofty self-denying spirit 
wrestles with himself: when, gently the wreath 
is laid upon his knee, her arm is passed around 
his neck, her head with its glory of golden locks 
is bowed upon his breast. 

‘Oh Edward, take the wreath, and with it 
take myself if I deserve it! Tell me that you 
are not angry, that you do not despise me for 
this—I have been so unhappy, I have so long 
wished to speak to you—”’ 

‘Mary, Mary, forbear! You try me beyond 
my strength; beloved of my soul, light of my 
sightless eyes, dearer to me than language can 
express, you must not thus throw yourself away.” 

He would disengage the arm that is clinging 
to his neck, but she nestles closer still. 

** Mary !” he cries wildly, ‘remember! Blind, 
blind !” 

‘* Not blind near me; not blind forme. Here, 
Edward, here my resting-place is found; nothing 
| but death shall separate me from you. I am 
| yours, your friend, your consoler, your wile 
| Oh, tell me you are glad.”’ 
| Glad! His previous resolutions, his determ- 

ination to owe nothing to her pitying love, all 
| faded in the unequaled happiness of that hour, 
| nor ever returned to cloud the life which Mary's 
| devotion rendered henceforth blessed. 
| This is no fiction, reader, no exaggerated pic- 
| ture ; some, who peruse this, will testify out of 
the depths of their hearts how, in respect and 
| admiration, they have watched Mary fulfilling the 
| promise of her beautiful sympathy and love. She 








wreath surmounting a brow on which innocence | has never wavered in the path she chose to tread ; 


and truth were impressed by Nature’s hand. 


| she has never cast one lingering look at all she 
The sense of her beauty, of an exquisite har- | resigned in giving herself to him. 


Joyous, ten- 


mony about her, was clearly perceptible to the | der, happy, devoted, she has seemed always to 
blind man; he reverently touched the flowing | 
robe, and placed his hand upon the flowery | 
wreath. 

“Will you think of me, dearest, to-night! | 
You will carry with you something to remind | 
you of me. 


When you are courted, worshiped, | 





regard her husband as the source of all her hap- 
piness ; and, when the music of children’s voices 
has been heard within their dwelling, not even 
her motherly love for those dear faces whose 
sparkling eyes could meet and return her gaze, 
has ever been known to defraud their father of a 
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thought, or a smile, or the lightest portion of her 
sccustomed care. 

No, dear Mary! Years have passed since she 
laid her wreath on his knee; the roses, so care- 
fully preserved, have long withered; but the truth 
and love which accompanied the gift, are fresh 
and bright as then : rendering her, as her proud 
husband says, almost equal even while on earth, 
to those Angels among whom, in Heaven, he 
shall see her—see her, at last, no longer blind ! 





LETTERS TO SAPPHO. 
« Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the muses’ tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 

Each hill and dale, each deep’ning glen and wold 

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone : 

Age shakes Athena’s towers, but spares gray Marathon.” 

Childe Harold. 
“ Athens, the eye of Greece, and mother of arts 
And eloguence, native to famous wits, 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or subyrban, studious walks and shades.” 
Paradise Regained. 
SEE thee, Sappho, now before me, thy face 
beaming with enthusiasm as I recounted the 
glories of Athens, an enthusiasm which I can 
well comprehend, for it warmed my own soul as 
I walked upon that immortal shore where the eye 
takes in the sea and the land so consecrated by 
heroic achievements, by the works of art, and by 
the productions of genius. 

From the lofty Acropolis I looked forth upon 
Greece. The shades of evening were falling 
around me, as I stood among the shattered mon- 
uments of the intellectual city, and saw at my 
feet the marble of Phidias. 

The sun was sinking in his glory, and flinging 
his parting smile upon scenes so lovely that he 
might well linger in his leave-taking. Every 
peak about me blazed with his lustre, and the 
glancing waves of the sea upon which I looked 
down were bright. 

There stood Minerva’s Temple, bathed in light, 
as it had glowed in days forever fled, blessing the 
eye of the Greek when, returning from his wan- 
derings, he looked upon it from the far-off sea. 

The day hath gone; but see in that sky yet 
bright with its fading glory is the Evening Star. 

I stood musing upon scenes gone by. 

Here is Arnens—here, on this spot, for thirty 
centuries, thousands have lived, and loved, and 
died. Wealth, genius, power, have trod this 
field, and wrought their deeds here. The fame 
of their achievements is throughout the whole 
earth. 

The wonderful history of the spot rose before 
me like a magnificent vision. Event after event 


passed in review. The mighty actors in the glo- 
rious past swept by me with all their deeds. The 
kings of Athens, her heroes, her scholars, her 
fleets, her armies, were in my presence. 

First came Cecrops with his Egyptian colony, 
the robes of the king mingled with the garments 





Minerva, and builds a temple to Jupiter. His 
venerable figure passed away, and, one by one, 
seventeen forms with kingly bearing succeeded 
him and disappeared. In the last 1 recognized 
Codrus, the patriot-king, who loved his country 
more than his life, and who sought in disguise, 
amidst the conflicting ranks of the Heraclide, that 
death which the oracle declared would purchase 
victory for the arms of his people, and which his 
enemies would have denied to him had they 
known that it was Codrus whom they struck. 

The fight is over—the Athenians are conquer- 
ors, but lamentations are mingled with their re- 
joicings, for they mourn a victory bought at such 
a price. They solemnly declare that no one is 
worthy to succeed Coprus, and that henceforth 
no one shall rule in Athens with the title of king. 
Before me stood the successors of the kings ; 
not less lofty their bearing, nor is their splender 
less. The pride of ancestry, the dignity of au- 
thority sat upon their brows; and the purity of 
private life, the splendor of public services, the 
stern administration of law, made them truly it 
lustrious. At the fireside, iv the temple of just- 
ice, on the battle-field, they were alike above re- 


Under their wise and virtuous administration 
their countrymen became renowned in arts and 
arms, and the glory of the Athenian name reach- 
ed the remotest barbarians. 

Polished yet vigorous, refined yet manly, cul- 
tivating the most elegant arts, outstripping the 
world in statuary and painting, teaching the sub- 
limest philosophy and the sternest morality, they 
were free, and their great standard floated in 
triumph upon the sea and upon the land. 

I look forth upon the broad surface of the Zge- 
an. A glorious beauty overspreads it, and its 
delightful islands sleep in undisturbed peace 
The heavens are mirrored in its gentle bosom, 
and the tiny waves scarcely break its repose. 

But see, a sail flits upon its surface—and 
another, and yet another—transports crowded 
with mailed hosts sweep in view, and a strain of 
martial music breaks over the waters. I see the 
crowded ranks of the Persian. I hear his inso- 
lent shout of anticipated conquest as he draws 
nigh to the shores of Greece. He bears with 
him chains for the free. The unwarlike Naxians 
fly ; the inhabitants of Delos are too soft for the 
battle. Paros—beautiful Paros—with its spark- 
ling marble, is deserted. The clustering vines of 
Andros afford no shelter for its people; and the 
beautiful islands which so lately slept in tran- 
quillity r 1 with clashing arms, and are vio- 
lated with the hostile tread of the Persian in- 
vaders. 

Flushed with easy victory, the myrmidons of 
Darius approach Athens. Upon the plains of 
Marathon the hosts have pitched their tents. 
They promise themselves conquest and plunder, 
and are impatient to march upon a people who, 
though they may be too proud to fly, are too weak 
to resist. 

The experienced Datis, the illustrious Arta- 








of the priest. 


He plants the olive in honor of 





| phernes, with the blood of kings in his veins, and 
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the banished treacherous Hippias, head the Per- 
sian ranks. 

Before them Miltiades ranges his ten thou- 
sand Athenians, and plants his ten hundred Pla- 
teans. 

I see the waving banners, the flashing steel, 
the impetuous rush of host upon host. I hear 
the terrible shock of battle; the Greek strikes 
for his country, and every blow tells; the Per- 
sian cavalry is hotly pressed—it is broken. The 
Persian hosts give back; onward rushes the 
Greek with his gleaming spear; the unbroken 
phalanx bears down every thing before it, and 
thousands of the invaders die. Rank after rank 
retreats; they turn; they fly; and the mighty 
army of Darius, lately so gorgeous and so confi- 
dent, is scattered in wild flight. They rest not 
even in their camp, but rush precipitately to their 
ships. 

The Senate of Athens in solemn assembly 
await the result of the battle. They trust in the 
steady valor of their countrymen, but they know 
the overwhelming strength of the Persian army ; 
their country—their homes—their glory—their 
freedom—their all, must be lost or won by that 
day’s fight. It is announced that a soldier, cov- 
ered with dust and blood, and flying from the 
field of battle, approaches the city. 

The senators, in their eagerness to receive his 
tidings, start to their feet to receive him; he 
rushes into the Senate Chamber—“ Rejoice with 
the victors !” he shouts, falls, and expires. 

Greece is for the time delivered. 

But Xerxes determines to conquer it. He 
covers the sea and the land with his myrmidons. 
The great barriers which nature had erected 
against him are removed. He brings with him 
all his regal splendor, and surrounds himself not 
only with the strength but with the pomp of 
war. His magnificent tents, beautiful with silk 
and gold, overspread the land; and his vessels, 
gay with every adornment which Eastern mag- 
nificence could supply, float upon the neighbor- 
ing sea. He ascends an eminence to survey the 
scene; and as he looks forth upon the sea and 
upon the land, and beholds the hosts armed to 
desolate the fair lands beneath him; his kingly 
heart is smote, and he weeps. But the love of 
conquest flames up within him. From Doris; 
from Thessaly ; from the mountains of Pindus, 
Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, messengers come to 
him bearing the humiliating symbols of submis- 
sion. 

The Thebans court the friendship of the power- 
ful Persian. But not all the States of Greece 
have yielded ; no—some are unsubdued ; witness 
Thermopyle. 

The Persian army approaches Athens. But 
the Athenians, where are they! They have 
abandoned their city ; the tombs of their ances- 
tors are forsaken; their temples are deserted ; 
their wealth, the adornments of their homes, 
their statues, their pictures are all left to the 
mvader, and with their wives and their children 
they seek upon the sea that safety which they 
could not find upon their natal soil. “They 








were willing,” in the language of an elegant 
historian, ‘‘ to relinquish all for the sake of their 
country, which they knew consisted not in their 
houses, lands and effects, but that equal constj- 
tution of government, which they had received 
from their ancestors, and which it was their duty 
to transmit unimpaired to posterity.” 

Day breaks over the Bay of Salamis. The 
Grecian ships are drawn up in the order of battle. 
The spirit of Themistecles is diffused through- 
out the whole multitude. The sacred hymns 
and pwans of the Greeks salute the light, and 
now break forth the triumphant songs of war, 
and the stirring voice of the trumpet given back 
in still louder and longer peals from the shores 
of Attica, and the rocks of Salamis and Psytallea. 
The Persian ships bear up to the battle. Seated 
upon a lofty eminence, enthroned on the top of 
Mount gealos, the monarch looks out upon the 
fight. 

“A king sate on the rocky brow, 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations ; all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they!” 


As that setting sun sank upon the sea, he 
poured his splendor upon the wrecked and scat- 
tered fragments of the Persian fleets. Every 
hostile prow is turned from Greece; Xerxes 
starts in wild despair from his silver throne ; he 
tears his splendid robes, and in deep dismay for 
gets all thoughts of conquest, and seeks only to 
plant his feet once more upon the soil of Asia. 

I look upon Platwa. The sun flings his first 
light upon the Persian tents, and their splendor 
is dazzling. 

A strain of martial music breaks over the field; 
the hour of conflict is at hand; three hundred 
thousand arms flash upon the plain of battle. 
The Persian commander mounted upon his white 
steed, leads his hosts in person and animates 
them by his voice and his deeds. But Greek 
valor, and Greek steel, meet the shock unbroken. 
Fiercely burns the rage of battle. It is evening; 
and Platea is red with the blood of the Persians. 
Mardonius and his milk-white steed have fallen 
together beneath the Grecian spear. The Greek 
revels in Persian tents ; he seizes the magnificent 
couches of the invader, his tables of solid gold 
and silver, his yellow golden goblets, his brace- 
lets of untold value, his scimitars adurned with 
precious stones, and his chests heaped with treas- 
ures. 

Upon the promontory of Mycale, a like scene 
meets my view. 

The great actors in these scenes have all pass- 
ed away, but their glory can not perish ; along 
the sea, and the plains, and the mountains of 
Greece it still lingers like the pensive light of a 
summer day. 

“ Clime of the unforgotten brave, 
Fair clime! where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles— 
Which seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight.” 
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Here is Atnens. The glorious dead still 
erowd upon me. The venerable form of Socra- 
tes is before me. His meek face, and calm high 
brow present a true picture of that philosophy 
which recognizes man as an immortal being, and 
bids him look out upon Eternity. He trod these 
streets—he looked upon this sea—these heavens 
were arched above his head, and unfolded their 
glorious magnificence by day and by night to his 
contemplation. 

He speaks, and [ listen to his sublime specu- 
lations. The wing of his thought soars high in 
the heavens, and flashes in the sun as he seeks 
to discover and explore unknown worlds. I fol- 
low him to his prison; and I forget the world, 
and its hardness, and its wrongs as I listen to 
the sublime philosophy which he teaches. He 
takes the poisoned cup with no trembling hand, 
and puts it to his lips yet eloquent with the lan- 
guage of unearthly truth. 

He is followed by Plato, his pupil. I recog- 
nize him by the elegance of his manner, the pol- 
ish derived from extensive travel, and that face 
whose serene and noble expression rises at times 
into the majestic. The lustre of high and un- 
earthly contemplation is upon his brow. His 
conversation discloses the wealth of his learning 
—learning acquired not alone from the lips of 
Socrates, whose instructions he enjoyed for eight 
years, but from intercourse with the great of 
every land. After the death of his illustrious 
teacher, he turned his steps from Athens and 
visited Megara, Thebes, and Elis. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophy draws him into Magna Grecia. 
Curious to observe the wonders of nature, he 
visits the volcanic fires of Sicily. The fame of 
the mathematician Theodorus invites him to 
Egypt, and he perfects himself in philosophy. 
His mind being now stored with all the learning 
which the world could yield him, he returns to 
his native city ; and erecting his temple in the 
groves of Academus, he surrounds himself with 
a crowd of illustrious pupils. Unseduced by po- 
litical honors, undisturbed by convulsions of the 
state, for forty years he devotes himself to divine 
philosophy; makes man—his nature and his 
destiny—the subject of his contemplations ; and 
entertains his friends with discourses full of elo- 
quence and truth. 

Among the mighty dead who rise before me, 
Demosthenes stands forth, distinguished by the 
severe majesty of his countenance. Accustom- 
ed to utter his thoughts on the sea-shore, when 
his voice had been trained to master the roar of 
the waves which dashed and broke at his feet, 
he addresses the vast multitudes of men, and 
rules the still wilder surges of human passions. 
He pours into his countrymen the energy of his 
own soul, and they are swayed like reeds before the 
tempest. When he appeals to their love of coun- 
try, and describes the invader approaching their 
city, the deep loud shout of popular enthusiasm 
is heard from their ranks— Let us march against 
Philip.” But alas! who can promise himself 
the lasting enjoyment of popular favor! Let the 


Glorious city; with thy wealth of fame, I 
must leave thee. The night dews are heavy 
upon me, and wanderer as I am, I may no longer 
converse with thy dead. I must pursue my pik 
grimage. 

* Farewell! a word which must be and hath been, 

A sound which makes us linger, yet farewell.” 

Oh, Sappho, how I love thy country! Never 
can I forget the glorious vision which rose before 
me as I stood that evening in Athens, and saw 
all about me scenery which awakened associa- 
tions so ennobling that I lost myself in them. 

I explored the sea-shore, and the mountains, 
and traced the immortal forms yet living in mar- 
ble, for many days. Of this I must yet write. 

Wilt thou not, Sappho, read with interest what 
I write of thy country? I hope yet to revisit it, 
and then we will once more tread its soil togeth- 
er, and waich the sun decline, and the stars 
come forth in the heavens; while we sit by the 
sea and listen to voices from the Past. H. 





THE GOVERNOR’S LADY. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES 
é prope « was a young and gentle lady reading 
in a large old-fashioned room, well-furnished 
with China vases, and small pictures, and Louis 
Quatorze clocks, and sundry monsters in earthen- 
ware, and black wood, and ivory, from China, and 
Ceylon, and Japan. She was very fair to look 
upon, with white even teeth, and rosy lips, with 
a peculiar liquid translucency of eye which none 
but Lawrence could transfer to canvas, and he 
had done it in her case marvelously well. Her 
form was full of easy and natural grace, and it 
was very delicate in its symmetry; but it was 
not sylph-like, as poets will have their beauties ; 
which, as sylphs are supposed to be-of air, I 
imagine must mean thin. Her dress had some- 
thing of negligence in it, and so had her hair :-— 
mind I say negligence, not neglect. It was all easy, 
and the ringlets and large curls, though suffered 
to mingle in some confusion, were as glossy and 
bright as if the fingers of a dozen maids had been 
brushing them all day. Perhaps that little air 
of negligence might be altogether accidental— 
perhaps a little savoring of design, for she had a 
strong love for the picturesque, and knew that it 
became her. There might be the least possible 
touch of coquetry in it, for it can not be said that 
she altogether disliked admiration, though she 
had not that thirsty fondness for it which occa- 
sionally mars many bright perfections. Her name 
was Eleanor; but she called herself Ellen, and 
there might be a little affectation in that too. 
Was she really reading! Yes: she read a 
line or two, now and then, and played with one 
dark brown curl upon her cheek, bringing gleams 
of gold upon it as she wound it round her deli- 
cate fingers. But she meditated between whiles, 
and More than once turned her eyes toward the 
windows, and gazed out, and sighed. 
There was a world of poetry in her young 
heart, and that poetry had found a voice in many 
a little piece which had found its way, by one 





dying lips of the poisoned Demosthenes answer! 





means or another, to the public, bringing that 
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applause which is most surely found when it is 
least sought. Hers was the poetry of feeling, 
however—which is almost always sure to wake 
an echo—and it would be written. Not that she 
valued it much, or cared for it when it was done, 
for she would often cast it from her a3 soon as it 
was upon the paper, or leave it where careless 
servants would sweep it away to light fires with. 

And now some such imaginations were busy 
within her, clothing themselves in words, and, 
after she had read, and pondered, and gazed forth 
for some time, she drew the inkstand near and 
wrote. Let us look over her shoulder and read 
the words. They were these: 


TO HIM. 
The summer days are passing, love, 
The air has lost it balm, 
The lingering flowers fold up too soon 
Their leaves in slumbers calm. 


The autumn’s yellow hand has touched 
The leaves upon the tree, 

And wizard evening sails too seon 
Across the silent sea. 


Whate’er I hear—whate’er I see, 
Tells to the eye and ear 

That this year’s life is well-nigh spent, 
That winter's death is near. 

And thus my hours are fleeting love, 
Ere thou return’st again ; 

And oft | look, and oft I sigh, 
But look and sigh in vain. 


Oh come before the autumn comes 
Its blighting dews to shed ; 

Oh come before the winter pours 
Its snows upon my head! 

Oh come before remembrance flies 
From thine inconstant breast ; 

Lest chill forgetfulness should freeze 
The warm dove in her nest 

To him! To whom! Hark! there are car- 
riage wheels. He is near—it must be, and she 
knows it. The color flutters in her cheek like 
the shifting lights of the northern aurora Now 
deadly pale ; now rosy as the morn. There are 
steps on the stairs: the door is opened, and two 
men in travelers’ guise appear. One is young 
and very like her, the other a few years older. The 
one she kisses fondly, and calls bim brother ; but 
she is folded in the arms of the other, and clings 
to his breast in silence. Is that the poet's love ! 

It is. Is he not handsome? 

Yes—it can not be denied. He is handsome, 
finely formed—one can not find a fault with a 
feature or a limb ; but yet there is a certain coarse- 
ness, more in the expression than aught else. 
Can I call it an animal look? Not exactly : the 
fineness of the features forbids that. But still 
the sensual stamps its seal, as firmly as the in- 
tellectual or the spiritual ; and though that man 
may be the poet’s love—ay, and love the poet— 
he is no poet himself. There is too much clay 
in the image, even to represent a god. Still he 
is fond—very fond. See how he presses her to 
his heart, how he kisses those rich lips, how be 
gazes into her eyes, how he holds her a little 
from him to drink in the nectar of her looks. 
And he tells her she is lovelier than ever—and 
dearer too ; and that he has come back never to 





part from her more, to take her with him to the 
fair but distant island where he now plays the 
ruler with deputed sway. He accounts for his 
long absence too by assuring her, that he could 
not quit the government bestowed upon him by 
his sovereign the moment he had received it, or 
he would have flown to her at once ; and he ap- 
peals to her brother, if it had been possible. 

Oh yes, he loves her, there is no doubt of it— 
as well as he can love any thing. And she will 
make her idol of him; and, from the garden of 
fancy and the treasury of imagination, she will 
take some flowers and brilliant gems to decorate 
him, and will offer him sacrifice-—well for her if 
the sacrifice be not her whole happiness. 

And what says the brother? Oh, he vouches 
for all his friend affirms. He is one of those 
soft, easy, worldly beings, who judges leniently 
of worldly faults, sees no great harin in a number 
of things that men of sterner thought or finer 
feeling would condemn—doubts not in the least 
that his sister will be quite happy with the 
husband that God has given her, if she will 
wisely shut her eyes to a few little errors, as 
other good wives do; and can not in the least 
conceive the purity of her heart or the delicacy 
of her character, nor that love can condemn as 
well as warm. Well let us leave them alone: 
their affairs are small concern of ours—let us 
leave them to be married, and sail away before 
them to a distant shore where that man rules 
as Governor a fair colony of Great Britain—ay 
and rules it well, admirably well; for he is not 
without talents; and it is a certain and sad fact 
that in the hard and mechanical state of society 
in which we live, the men who have the least 
delicacy of sentiment and tenderness of feelings, 
or who have strong powers to overrule them, are 
those who govern other men most safely. You 
would not put a wheel of pasteboard into a clock 
of cast iron, would you ? 

Well, there on that high white rock at the 
western end of the town stands a fine and im- 
posing building called the Castle. The square 
and the round towers and the walls and battle- 
ments give it the aspect of a place of strength ; 
and it was so once, but is so no longer. Its 
fortifications are not worth half an hour’s siege 
to modern art—unavailable altogether, as the 
fieree and fiery passions which once raged here 
and still linger are impotent in the presence of 
new powers and combinations. But how man 
has improved the place for beauty if he has neg- 
lected it for defense. Those ramparts and 
bastions looking down on blue sea and haloed in 
the high air with the golden radiance of the fin- 
est of climates, are but terraced gardens where 
the orange and the vine, the myrtle and the 
pomegranate, flourish in rich luxuriance and 
cast perfume and beauty on the wind. Behind, 
there lies many a winding walk and pleasant 
grove as the gardens climb the mountain, and 
wider and wider views extend of the glittering 
waves, and gem-like islands, and fairy-like distant 
dreams of coasts and headlands. 

Oh it is a very lovely spot—a spot just fit for 
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a young bride full of happy hopes and sweet 
sensations, and bright, false, foolish expectations. 
But that beautiful creature wandering there, is 
she a bride? Nay, not so. There is nothing 
bride-like in her look and air—nothing in the 
dark moody downcast eye—nothing in the pale 
unvarying olive of her cheek. No fluttering 
blush, no varying light and shade of expression, 
is there: none of the sunshine of the May of 
life: none of the changeful gleam and shadow 
of its April. And yet she is very young. Not 
twenty summers even have passed over that 
broad brow. But if we may trust the black eye 
when it is raised, and the flashes it gives forth, 
young as she is, there is within her bosom ma- 
turity of passion. Her hand, too, covered with 
jeweled rings, is now clenched tight as if grasp- 
ing a hard purpose, now relaxed as if some 
tenderer feelings stole across her heart. And 
now she gazes toward the Castle—the Govern- 
ment house it is called—and as she sees it 
gleaming white between those two tall cypresses, 
memories flow over her soul like deep waters. 
That house has been the tomb of her hopes and 
of her happiness, and the cypress and the willow 
are but emblems of her fate. There she lived 
and reigned almost as a queen for a brief fifteen 
months, fondled, petted, a plaything, a spoiled 
child. Little did her seducer think that there 
were other, stronger feelings in her breast than 
in his own—feelings dangerous in their power. 
At length he bethought him that he had a prom- 
ised bride in England, a bride fair, virtuous, 
wealthy, well allied ; and he set out on pressing 
business, as he told his lovely toy, leaving a 
lawyer and a friend to make an arrangement 
with his cast-off mistress. They found that 
they had undertaken a terrible task ; but with 
time and argument, and much cajolery, they 
succeeded to a certain degree—at least, so they 
thought. They bought her a small pretty cottage, 
a mile or two distant: they settled on her a 
small estate—suflicient for her small wants—and 
they exacted of her that she was never again to 
go near the Government House, nor to show any 
recognition of the Governor. They thought they 
had done magnificently, that they had given her 
all that she could possibly desire. But they 
forgot love, and hope, and happiness; and— 
perhaps revenge. Did she keep her promise, 
implied if not uttered. Why should she keep 
any promise! Had not all promises been broken 
with her? She went almost daily to wander in 
the gardens of the Castle, to hang round the 
building, to haunt like a ghost the scenes of past 
joy. She made no concealment of it! She 
went at mid-day—at morning—at evening. It 
is a bad thing to take away hope from any one, 
for it takes away fear. The servants carried the 
intelligence to the advocate, and he came up and 
found her there, and tried to argue with her, 
mingling reproaches with reasons, and threats 
with reproaches. But the sadness and the 
heaviness passed away in an instant: the eye 
flashed, the nostril expanded, the brow became 
dark and cloudy. 





‘* Silence, advocate !” she cried, ‘‘ you can do 
nothing to me that I dread. I spit upon you and 
your menaces. Now mark me: the threshold 
of that door I have never passed since I was 
driven forth from my house—ay mine, mine, 
pander! It was mine by every tie between 
heart and heart—by every tie that God will hold 
holy. I have never passed the door since that 
day. But if I hear one threat from you or any 
other, I will enter those walls—I will take pos- 
session of my home again—I will claim all that 
is mine; and let me see who will dare to dis- 
possess me. Away with you, man, and do not 
stand gaping there. You make tigers of us, and 
then wonder that we rend you!” 

“ But Lilla—” said the advocate. 

“* Away !”’ she answered with a look of bitter 
contempt, “not a word more ;” and leaving hin. 
she pursued her walk to the very doors of the 
Castle. 

The poor advocate was sorely puzzled: he 
knew not what to do or how to act. But the 
next packet took a letter for him to his Excel 
lency the Governor, which somewhat troubled 
the joy of his approaching nuptials. There was 
no resource but to prolong his wedding tour a lit- 
tle, and send forward his good, kind, complaisant 
brother-in-law and secretary to clear the ground, 
before he brought his bride home to his bright 
island. 

And now the beautiful Lilla is in those ga» 
dens and groves once more ; but yesterday even- 
ing as the sun was setting and when, amidst the 
warm light cast around, the sea looked like a 
sapphire set in gold, a white sail came on to- 
ward the island, and by the star-light reached the 
port below. And now the woman’s figure flitting 
among the orange-trees, is seen from the windows 
and the good-humored easy Henry Mansell is 
speedily walking toward her—with a somewhat 
beating heart it must be confessed; for the 
stolidest minds have instincts. 

She knew him and she liked him well; and 
would rather have had any one else to deal with 
on hard subjects. The sight of him agitated her; 
did n+* shake her resolves ; but shook her frame. 
He had been always kind and courteous to her in 
other days, had treated her with.decent respect, 
and shown her small attentions. She paused 
then to take breath and to consider—to arrange 
her plans, determine upon her conduct. She 
paused—but she did not avoid him. 

“« Lilla, Lilla!” said Henry in a tone of re 
proach, ‘‘I did not expect to find you here.” 

“Why not?!” asked Lilla with a melancholy 
smile. 

** Because you promised you would not come 
near the house again,” he answered. 

‘“‘] did not p .” she replied, “‘ but even if 
IT had, why should my promise be more binding 
than other people’s ?” 

“Oh, but you know Lilla,” he said, “‘ young 
men always make all sorts of promises to ladies 
situated as you were, without their meaning any 





thing.” 
“Do they?” answered Lilla, with another 
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smile—her smiles were very terrible, ‘I did not 
know it. I wish I had known it before, Henry.” 

«But now listen to me, there’s a dear girl,” 
said Henry in his most coaxing manner, * you 
were always kind and good hearted, and I am 
sure you would not wish to make mischief. Now 
his Excellency has married my sister, you know, 
and—” 

‘His Excellency!” said Lilla, with a sneer so 
bitter curling her lip, that it seemed to Henry 
Mansell as if she had stung him. ‘ And so, he 
has married your sister,” she said after thinking 
for a moment gloomily, *‘ poor thing! I am sorry 
for her.” 

‘““Why? why so?” demanded Henry some- 
what alarmed. 

‘« Because I should think she would not like a 
husband who makes promises which mean no- 
thing,” replied the girl, with a shrewd meaning 
look. 

** Well, well; but this is all nonsense,” an- 
swered Henry with more firmness of tone. ‘He 
is married. That is the end of it. My sister 
will be here in a few days. Now the question 
is, do you wish to make her unhappy. If you 
are the girl I believe you to be, you do not. 
Him you may be angry with, and have good 
cause ; but you have no cause to wish my poor 
sister unhappy.” 

“J do not—I will not,” she replied in a calm, 
quiet tone, though she had turned deadly pale 
while he spoke. 

“«T thought so,” said the other in a joyful tone. 
“« Then, dear Lilla, the only way to do will be for 
you to haye the pretty little villa on the other 
side of the island, and give up this cottage to me. 
I can not think why those two fools placed you 
there.” + 

‘Because I would have none other, Mr. Man- 
sell,” she replied, and then added very slowly 
and deliberately, ‘and will have none other.” 

“Then you will make my sister unhappy,” 
said Mansell bitterly. 

“Why so?” she asked, “ she need never know 
who or what I am, or what I have been. From 
me she shall neverknow. I have promised, and 
that promise I will keep, never to seem to recog- 
nize the villain-who—who is now your sister’s 
husband.” 

**Then why should you wish to stay here?” 
he asked, thinking the question would puzzle 
her; but she answered at once: 

«Because I do wish to make him unhappy. 
Each time he sees me in his ride or walk, there 
will be fear in his heart and remorse in his breast. 
My eye will lash him, my look reproach him, 
though my tongue be mute and my hand still. 
Talk not to me of going hence, Henry Mansell. 
Here I am, and here I will be daily. So long as 
no one tries to stop me or to interfere with me, I 
will be silent and discreet. The moment any 
one does, I will speak in a voice that shall reach 
within the rosy curtains of your sister’s wedding- 
chamber, and poison her repose forever. She 
shall then know that her husband is a perjurer 
and villain.” 








** But what will she think, if she sees you con- 
stantly flitting about here like a shadow ?” asked 
the young man, at his wits’ end. 

“Think what she likes,” said Lilla sternly. 
‘* See you to that. Tell any tale you like. I will 
not contradict it. He willhelp you. He is never 
embarrassed for a lie.” 

She looked at him with a magnificent air of 
disdain as she turned away and left him. 

‘She has got the advantage, and she under- 
stands it,” thought Henry, gazing after her. 
‘‘ She will torment the poor fellow’s soul out; 
or force him to buy her off at an enormous sacri- 
fice.”’ 

It is a curious fact that mere worldly people 
can never transport themselves out of themselves : 
can make no allowance for—have no comprehen- 
sion of passion, feeling, or even the higher ranges 
of intellectual consciousnesses. They are mere- 
ly perceptive machines with a very limited object- 
glass. No thought had he of all the powerful 
sensations that were working in that poor girl's 
breast as she stood there talking with him—sen- 
sations that often nearly bore her away on the 
whirlwind of passion in the midst of her assumed 
calmness—sensations only the more intense for 
the compression to which the strong will subject- 
ed them. He had no thought of them, and but 
little consciousness of coming danger. He did 
indeed get a vague noticn that she was very angry, 
and feel a little doubt, as he expressed it to him- 
self, of what she would do next. But it was but 
as a naturalist observing an insect through a 
microscope, who feels the instrument shaken by 
an earthquake and yet goes on peering at his flea, 
with one eye. 

“I'll tell him he must give her a thousand 
pounds and get rid of her,” he thought, and 
walked back to the Castle. 

And now, forward three days. The cannon 
thundered; the ship dropped her anchor; the 
boat manned with the lusty rowers skimmed on 
toward the shore. Shout and hurrah and sound- 
ing music welcomed the Governor and his fair 
lady, and gratulating friends and bowing de- 
pendents escorted them up to their princely resi- 
dence. Oh, how cold those sounds made one 
poor heart in that island; but it was with the 
coldness of that black rock which a spark kindles 
into fire. But the bright and beautiful bride 
went on unconscious that her happiness was the 
misery of another. The soul of the young poet 
seemed lighted up by her joy ; it shone upon her 
face ; it beamed in her smile; it sparkled in her 
words ; and every one was charmed and forgot 
that there was such a being as Lilla on earth. 
There was a féte, and rejoicings, and gay com- 
pany, and visits endless to receive. All was very 
gay and very bright; but it was when these 
scenes closed and when, with the chosen of her 
heart, she could go forth alone to gaze upon the 
beauty of the sunset, and the sweet majesty of 
the sea, and the glory of rock and mountain, that 
the poet dreamed of real happiness. 

At first she was contented with the terrace 
before the Castle, where a useless sentry at each 
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end seemed placed to guard the lovely prospect 
from the rampart for her especial use. There he 
and she walked the whole of their first leisure 
evening, seeing the sun slowly sinking down to 
the verge of ocean. 

“Let us go, my love, into those beautiful 
groves behind,” she said, as the last bright spot 
sank beneath the sea; “I love to rest a little in 
the purple light which lingers amidst the trees 
after the summer day has closed. It is to me 
like the memory of joy.” 

But he told her that in that climate the evening 
dews were dangerous to those not steeled against 
them by early habit, and he must guard his flower 
from all noxious things. 

The next day she again proposed a walk in the 
groves; but he said it was sultry there in the 
heat; and he was busy. He would ride with 
her in the evening to a very lovely scene a few 
miles distant. She waited for the evening pa- 
tiently, and through several of the warmer hours 
of the day her voice might be heard singing sweet 
songs of her own loved distant land. Many an 
ear that listened thought them charming and full 
of warm happiness, but there was one that caught 
the sounds, and to it they were as poison. 

The evening came; the horses were brought 
round, and the young wife and the gay husband 
went forth together. Her looks were all joyful 


exhilaration ; but as they passed out along the 
road skirting the groves, the servants who fol- 
lowed, saw his eye roam furtively, anxiously 


around. 

By the time they returned he had recovered his 
self-possession, and she was radiant with the ex- 
ercise and with the beauty of the ride. But as 
they came near the groves, a female figure of 
transcendent beauty and grace, richly habited, 
and with her black hair decked with pins and 
coins, suddenly crossed their path and gazed full 
in the lady's face. That face was bright with 
happiness, and there is nothing so sad as happi- 
ness to the sight of the unhappy. A look of 
wildness—almost of madness crossed the face 
of Liila, and the poet turned suddenly toward 
her husband. He was as pale as death. But 
he said nothing ; the figure disappeared, and they 
rode on. 

*“Who could that be, love,” asked the lady, 
after a moment's troubled silence—troubled she 
knew not why. 

“ Some woman of the country,” he answered 
carelessly ; ‘they all deck themselves out in that 
fantastic fashion. Did you remark the gold coins 
in her hair! Ha, ha, ha! Was ever any thing 
so absurd ?” 

“T delight in costume,” answered his bride, 
“it is the great want of England in a picturesque 
point of view that we have no characteristic dress. 
Had I been born in a country where a peculiar 
garb had descended to us from our ancestors, I 
would not abandon it for all the milliners of Lon- 
don or of Paris.” 

“You are a dear little enthusiast,” answered 
her husband ; and the first trial over, he thought 
he could bear the rest quietly eneugh. 





But that figure seemed to haunt their walks 
and rides and drives. They seldom went out 
without seeing it; and the wife’s curiosity be- 
came somewhat excited—it was curiosity, nothing 
more, though she couki not but observe that 
whenever they saw it a shade, as it were, came 
upon her husband's face—a look of hesitancy— 
of alarm ; that hismanner was abstracted, strange, 
unnerved. She questioned one of the attend- 
ants; but he was discreet. She was a lady, he 
said, who lived in a small house near, and who 
had for years enjoyed the privilege of walking 
in the gardens and the groves, so that nobody 
ever interrupted her. She was a moody sort of 
person, he said ; but a very good lady. 

“For years!” rejoined his mistress, 
seems still quite young.” 

“Oh yes, from her childhood, I should have 
said, Madam,” he replied, “ she was born hard by.” 

And there he spoke the truth. She was born 
hard by ; and those were the scenes of her inno- 
cent childhood and of her young affections, and 
of her guilty happiness as well as of her deser- 
tion, and sorrow, and despair. The chains that 
bind us to particular spots of earth are sometimes 
of gold and sometimes of iron ; and on the limbs 
of her spirit there were both. 

The man’s intentions were to quiet doubt and 
still inquiry, for he knew her and her history 
quite well. He was a skillful diplomatist in his 
way also; but he knew not nor comprehended 
the heart of her to whom he spoke, and he failed 
of his purpose—nay, not only failed, but effected 
quite the reverse. His words excited interest 
and sympathy. Oh, what a strange thing is im- 
agination! how it bends itself to every other 
faculty—for it, too, is a faculty—of the human 
mind—a guide, a light, a mysterious star, shin- 
ing before reason, and leading us to fate ! 

The Governor’s lady sat and meditated. The 
harp and the voice were silent the greater part 
of that day. She was thinking of the beautiful 
girl with the dark black eyes, and the gold-span- 
gied hair, and the graceful form. She was think- 
ing of the sad and moody aspect of the solitary 
life she seemed to lead. Why should she be so 
sad? Why should she be solitary! Such a face 
and form were sure to attract the eyes and win 
the society of youth. Why was she not sur- 
rounded by the crowd of gay suitors and of mer 
ry companions! Why was she so lonely and so 
woe-begone! She must have loved and been 
disappointed — perhaps deserted, too— deserted 
by him whom she had loved and trusted—ah, 
that sweet young bride little knew how far. 

*T will go and see her,” she thought; “I will 
try to console and cheer her.” 

Then came a train of sweet and happy thoughts, 
for she was one of those who would make their 
happiness in giving it to others; but, suddenly, 
as a dark cold mist will sometimes rise from the 
bosom of the ocean in the midst of the sunniest 
summer's day, a memory of her husband's look 
and manner, whenever the figure of Lilla had 
crossed them, came up before her with a painful, 
perplexing sensation. 


“ she 
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She was not suspicious—oh, not in the least. 
She suspected nothing, even then. There was a 
doubt that her husband might know something 
to the discredit of that beautiful girl—that he 
might not like her—might not esteem her; but 
that was all. 

She would try him, she thought. The subject 
of Lilla’s appearance had never been mentioned 
between them but once. For some reason, un- 
accountable to herself, she had dropped it, and 
he had never approached it again. It is a dan- 
gerous thing between husband and wife to have 
an avoided subject. She felt a reluctance to ap- 
proach it; but she sincerely pitied the poor for- 
lorn girl, and that day, at dinner, she forced her- 
self to speak and ask more about her. There 
were several servants in the room; and her hus- 
band’s cheek turned for a moment fiery red and 
then white. “Avoid her, my love,” he said at 
length, in a harsh, altered tone. ‘I do not wish 
you to know aught of her.” 

If suspicion ever entered her mind, it was then. 
His look, his manner was so changed ; and, be- 
sides, a little deceit stood apparent. When first 
they had encountered her, he had merely said, in 
answer to her inquiry, that she was “ some wo- 
man of the country,” as if he knew nothing more ; 
but now his words implied that he did know more, 
and much. 

But woman’s heart soon finds excuses for those 
they love. She thought that he might know 
things he had not liked to shock her ear by tell- 
ing, or that he had learned more since he first 
spoke ; and again she was satisfied. Neither did 
she at all feel inclined to rebel against his ex- 
pressed wishes. She gave up all thought of go- 
ing to see the object of her sympathy. He had 
spoken, and that was enough. But her words 
had alarmed the Governor. Fear is always ty- 
rannical—prompting to tyranny, I mean; and 
the next day he sent a fierce and imperious mes- 
sage to her he had betrayed and injured, forbid- 
ding her ever to be seen in the gardens or the 
groves again ; and telling her that the first time she 
was seen there it should be the last. He knew 
how much force vagueness adds to a threat ; but 
still he had resolved to be as good as his word, 
and if she did not obey, to have her forcibly car- 
ried from the island. He would bear the inflic- 
tion of her sight no longer. She was a terror to 
him—and who can live a life in terror? 

Lilla heard the message to an end in silence 
—silence of countenance as well as voice. A 
slight shade indeed came over her face, but her 
broad brow did not contract; her lip quivered 
not; and she only answered, “ Well, well. So 
be it.” 

The messenger reported her words and her de- 
meanor. For a week she was no more seen near 
thecastle. The Governor and his emissary thought 
she was tamed. He began to feel cheerful again 
—quite gay and happy. He had not been mar- 
ried three months—he had not had time to grow 
tired of his beautiful young bride. Nay, he loved 
her, as I have said, as well as he could love any 
thing. He was a very happy man. 





Seme troublesome business, however, at the en 
of that time called him to a distance—as far as 
the other end of the island. He set out early jy 
the day, and was to return the next day before 
nightfall. Oh how fondly his bright lady gazed 
at him as he rode away upon his handsome horse 
followed by a glittering train. She thought of 
him and him alone for the next hour, and then 
she went forth with her maid in the groves so 
often mentioned. They had not gone far, when 
they met Lilla, but she merely bowed her head 
as she passed by. The lady bowed hers in re- 
turn with a gentle smile, speaking the kindly 
feelings of her heart; and at that smile Lilla 
turned deadly pale. But as she went on she set 
her white teeth firmly together and strangled 
emotions that I must not pause to tell. 

The day passed heavily with the Governor's 
Lady. Her poetry did not stand her friend. She 
could not write; she could not read; she could 
only think of her beloved husband, and long fer 
his return. The day was very sultry, like one 
of those on which earthquakes happen: not a 
breath of air was stirring, and there was a thirsty 
dryness in the atmosphere which made the very 
flowers in the shade hang their heads. She lay 
languidly on the sofa, gazing from the window, 
turned from the sun, upon the waves lighted by 
his beams, and watched the light skiffs with their 
painted sides as they flitted about the bay, and 
longed for swiftness and freedom like theirs to 
follow on the track where the loved one had gone 

At length the sun sunk behind the hills to the 
west. There were still other hours of day and 
twilight, but the burning beams were off the 
groves and gardens. The sea-breeze was spring- 
ing up; and the birds, silent in the intense heat 
of the middle day, were beginning to break out 
into evening song. 

She fancied that she should find refreshment 
in a walk both for body and mind, and throwing 
a light vail over her head, she went out into the 
garden behind the house. It was a pleasant 
place, laid out by some man of Italian tastes in 
days long ago, with vases and urns and a fount- 
ain here and there, casting up clear water brought 
from the mountains, and there were aloes, strange 
harsh-looking picturesque things, and several of 
the aremosa and acacia tribe, and a cypress or 
two here and there. It was completely in shad- 
ow, but there was the bright blue sky filled with 
light above—like the calm heaven of hope canopy- 
ing the shady world of thought. 

She passed unnoticed through the stone court, 
as it was called, into that garden, and wandered 
up the first open walk, and then mounted a flight 
of steps leading to a higher terrace ; and one or 
two turns she took, musing with thoughts sweeter 
than those of the morning. “One day has gone,” 
she said to herself, ‘* to-morrow he will return.” 

When she turned the third time there was an- 
other figure in the broad walk just circling round 
the fountain that rose in the midst. It was that 
of Lilla, dressed more plainly than usual, with a 
basket covered over with vine leaves in her hand. 

The lady hesitated for a moment, with her 
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husband's words ringing in the ear of memory. 
But then she thought, “‘I must not pain her by 


too apparently avoiding her. 
her by, saluting her as I go.” 

But Lilla stopped when they came near each 
other, and in a low sweet voice said, “‘ Lady.” 

The wife bent her head, and said some gentle 
word in return. 

‘“T have brought you some fruit, madam,” said 
Lilla, uncovering the basket, “‘ such as your gar- 
den can not afford, fine as it is. There are some 
fruits love the shelter of the cottage wall better 
than that of the castle’s ramparts.. These peaches 
for instance. It is a rare fruit in this island, but 
no land can show finer than these.” 

“They are very beautiful,” replied the lady ; 
“and I thank you much. But, indeed,” she 
added, with a feeling she could not account for, 
*“T must not stay with you. My husband warned 
me—warned me, till I was better acquainted 
with this country to avoid all strange acquaint- 
ances.” 

She would not pain her by telling her that 
against her especially had she been warned, and 
yet Lilla stood exactly in the path, and she could 
not easily pass her. 

But the other caught the full meaning at a 
word, and for an instant her brow darkened and 
her eye flashed. Then all was calm again, and 
she answered sorrowfully, ‘ Ay, the happy fly 
the unhappy: the sorrowful are hateful in the 
sight of the joyful and fortunate.” 

‘« Nay, indeed,” said the wife, “‘ such is not 
my nature. I saw—I thought you were unhap- 
py, and long ago I would have come to inquire 
if I could have given you comfort ; but—” 

‘* But you were forbidden!” said Lille, slowly. 
“Unhappy! I am unhappy, lady. I am sick 
with a disease that nothing can cure, and in which 
none will give me help.” 

“Indeed!” eried the lady, “ that is cruel.— 
What is it affects you?” 

‘“ Listen,” said Lilla. Some time ago, I was 
stung by a serpent. Fora short time the effect 
was very strange. It seemed to raise me up to 
heaven with wild joy and delirious excitement. 
But soon, the poison had a different effect., I 
lost hope, happiness, was plunged into a black 
and gloomy melancholy, so that people have 
almost thought me mad. There is no telling 
you the dark and despairing feelings that have 
since taken possession of my heart. I have no 
trust, no expectation, no hope in any thing: a 
raging thirst consumes me, and I can only find 
peace in wandering in lone places where the 
shade is sombre as my thoughts.” 

“T am indeed very sorry for you,” replied 
the lady. ‘It is a strange case. I never heard 
of such; I trust you will be able to find a.cure 
in time. But indeed I must now go in.” 

‘“« Because he told you,” said Lilla, still stand- 
ing in the way. ‘He fears me—perhaps he, 
too, thinks me mad. But indeed heis mistaken. 
T would do you good, not harm you; and I came 
into this garden to warn you against the snake 
that bit me—he crawls about this place—to de- 


I will just pass 





liver you from him. But he is not here now. 
You are thirsty; 1 see your lips are parched. 
Take one of these peaches.” 

“ Nay, I am only agitated. Your words seem 
strange,” said the lady. ‘I could almost fancy 
you are speaking allegories.” 

“ Not so, not so,” replied Lilla with a laugh. 
‘All hard facts, believe me. But you, too, are 
frightened at me—you, too, believe me mad ; 
and you will not even take a peach offered you 
by the poor sorrowful girl. Do you think they 
are poisoned! Nay, I will convince you. You 
take the one half—TI the other. In here is a 
knife—a silver knife made in your own land, and 
given me by a false-hearted man as fair as your 
own husband. Yet part the peach yourself 
for there is a story I have somewhere read of a 
Prince of the Medici who slew his brother with a 
knife poisoned on one side and pure on the other 
Take it and give me which half you choose.” 

“But why should I do so when I am not 
thirsty!” replied the lady. 

‘« Because I wish to be your sister,” answered 
Lilla, “‘ and if we part this fruit and eat it, ac- 
cording to the belief of my land, we shall be 
sisters in one sense, at least. In the misfor 
tunes that may befall us, there will be a link of 
sympathy between us that will end but with the 
grave—not even then, perhaps.” 

“Well,” answered the lady, “I do not mind. 
I have no fear. I have done naught to injure 
you. On the contrary, I have felt compassion 
and sympathy even for sorrows I did not know. 
and if this fruit now make it greater, so let it be.” 

As she spoke she divided the fruit with the 
knife, and proffered her one half. Lilla took it 
and ate, and the fair girl with whom she spoke 
raised the other half to her lips also. A waver 
ing came upon Lilla’s face—a look of fear—of 
agony—and she suddenly stretched forth her 
hand. But it was too late. The wife had 
eaten. 

The gesture did not escape her eye, however 
—nor the look of hesitation. ‘‘ What have you 
done?” she said, in a low solemn tone. 

“We are sisters indeed!” answered Lilla, 
raising her hand high, with all hesitation gone. 
But I have done you good, not evil; I delivered 
you from agonies like mine. Your time would 
have come as surely as mine has come. Now it 
will never come. We are sisters indeed in death. 
A few months more and he would have betrayed 
—neglected—abandoned.” 

‘Hush, hush!” cried the wife. ‘‘ Wretched 
girl, you turn pale—your eyes roll—what have 
you donet What do I feel—I am—I am—” 

“Dying!” said Lilla. ‘ We are sisters in 
death, I told you. Now let him come—let him 
come !” 

She sank slowly down while she spoke, and 
then murmured as she leaned her head against 
the pedestal of an urn, “ He told me, the next 
time I appeared here again, should be the last. 
It is the last—it is the last!” 

Heaven send the lady did not comprehend the 
whole—that she yet believed in human faith and 
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truth—that she had trust in love and honor to 
the end—that she knew not how worthlessly her 
love had been bestowed. Perhaps it was so ; 
for her eyes, beautiful and full of light, a moment 
earlier, were growing meaningless. Her lips 
parted: her breath came short: she staggered 
forward, reached the edge of the basin in which 
the fountain played, and then, with a wild un- 
natural shriek, fell to the ground. The spray 
dashed upon her face, but it revived her not ; the 
birds caroled overhead, but she heard them not. 
Alarmed by the shriek, the servants rushed forth, 
found her, and raised her head; but she felt 
them not. A few convulsive movements and 
deep-drawn sighs, and all was over. 

Lilla had died sooner and more silently, and 
there they lay, two lovely flowers blighted by one 
storm. 

Her husband returned the following day, and 
found his home desolate. Rumor said that he 
went nearly frantic, and well he might, for the 
silver knife which he himself had given revealed 
how his wife had perished. But he was not 
frantic. He was as sorry as he could be for any 
thing ; but he was soon consoled, and lived a 
happy and a prosperous man. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A SCHOOL OF ART. 


RITISH art either finds her peculiar nour- 
ishment in melancholy, and loves to fix her 
abode in desert places; or it may be her purse 
is but slenderly 
- furnished, and 
she is forced to 
put up with ac- 
commodations 
rejected by more 
prosperous call- 
ings. Some of 
the most dismal 
quarters of the 
town are colon- 
ized by her dis- 
ciples and pro- 
fessors. In 
walking through 
streets which 
. may have been 
* gay and polite 
when ladies’ 
chairmen jos- 
tled each other 
on the pave- 
ment, and link- 
boys with their 
torches lighted 
the beaus over the mud; who has not remarked 
the artist’s invasion of those regions once de- 


* Continued from the April Number. 











voted to fashion and gayety? Centre windows 
of drawing-rooms are enlarged so as to reach up 
into bedrooms—bedrooms where Lady Betty has 
had her hair powdered, and where the painter's 
north-light now takes possession of the place 
which her toilet-table occupied a hundred years 
ago. There are degrees in decadence: after the 
Fashion chooses to emigrate, and retreats from 
Soho or Bloomsbury, let us say, to Cavendish 
Square, physicians come and occupy the vacant 
houses, which still have a respectable look, the 
windows being cleaned, and the knockers and 
plates kept bright, and the doctor’s carriage roll- 
ing round the square, almost as fine as the count- 
ess’s, which has whisked away her ladyship to 
other regions. A boarding-house mayhap sue- 
ceeds the physician, who has followed after his 
sick folks into the new country: and then Dick 
Tinto comes with his dingy brass-plate, and breaks 
in his north window, and sets up his sitters’ 
throne. I love his honest mustache, and jaunty 
velvet jacket; his queer figure, his queer vanities, 
and his kind heart. Why should he not suffer 
his ruddy ringlets to fall over his shirt-collar! 
Why should he deny himself his velvet? it is but 
a kind of fustian which costs him eighteen-pence 
a yard. He is naturally what he is, and breaks 
out into costume as spontaneously as a bird sings, 
or a bulb bears a tulip. And as Dick, under 
yonder terrific appearance of waving cloak, brist- 
ling beard, and shadowy sombrero, is a good 
kindly simple creature, got up at a very cheap 
rate, so his life is consistent with his dress; he 
gives his genius a darkling swagger, and a ro- 
mantic envelope, which, being removed, you find, 
not a bravo, but a kind chirping soul; not a moody 
poet avoiding mankind for the better company 
of his own great thoughts, but a jolly little chap 
who has an aptitude for painting brocade-gowns, 
a bit of armor (with figures inside them), or trees 
and cattle, or gondolas and buildings, or what 
not; an instinct for the picturesque, which ex- 
hibits itself in his works, and outwardly on his 
person ; beyond this, a gentle creature loving his 
friends, his cups, feasts, merrymakings, and all 
good things. The kindest folks alive I have 
found among those scowling whiskeradoes. They 
open oysters with their yataghans, toast muffins 
on their rapiers, and fill their Venice glasses with 
half-and-half. If they have money in their lean 
purses, be sure they have a friend to share it 
What innocent gayety, what jovial suppers on 
threadbare cloths, and wonderful songs after; 
what pathos, merriment, humor does not a man 
enjoy who frequents their company! Mr. Clive 
Newcome, who has long since shaved his beard, 
who has become a family man, and has seen the 
world in a thoueand different phases, avers that 
his life as an art-student at home and abroad, was 
the pleasantest part of his whole existence. It 
may not be more amusing in the telling than the 
chronicle of a feast, or the accurate report of two 
lovers’ conveisation ; but the biographer, having 
brought his hero to this period of his life, is 
bound to relate it, before passing to other occur- 





rences which are to be narrated in their turn. 
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We may be sure the boy had many conversa- 
tions with his affectionate guardian as to the pro- 
fession which he should follow. As regarded 
mathematical and classical learning, the elder 
Newcome was forced to admit, that out of every 
hundred boys, there were fifty as clever as his 
own, and at least fifty more industrious; the army 
in time of peace, Colonel Newcome thought a 
bad trade for a young fellow so fond of ease and 
pleasure as his son: his delight in the pencil was 
manifest to all. Were not his school-books full 
of caricatures of the masters! While his tutor, 
Grindley, was lecturing him, did he not draw 
Grindley instinctively under his very nose? A 
painter Clive was determined to be, and nothing 
else; and Clive, being then some sixteen years 
of age, began to study the art, en rigle, under 
the eminent Mr. Gandish, of Soho. 

It was that well-known portrait-painter, Alfred 
Smee, Esq., R.A., who recommended Gandish 
to Colonel Newcome, one day when the two 
gentlemen met at dinner at Lady Ann New- 
come’s table. Mr. Smee happened to examine 
some of Olive’s drawings, which the young ‘fel- 
low had executed for his cousins. Clive found 


no better amusement than in making pictures 
for them, and would cheerfully pass evening after 
evening in that diversion. He had made a thou- 
sand sketches of Ethel before a year was over; 
a year, every day of which seemed to increase 
the attractions of the fair young creature, de- 
velop her nymph-like form, and give her figure 


fresh graces. Also of course drew Alfred and 
the nursery in general, Aunt Ann and the Blea- 
heim spaniels, and Mr. Kuhn and his ear-rings, 
the majestic John bringing in the coal-scuttle, 
and all persons or ebjects in that establishment 
with which he was familiar. “What a ge- 
nius the lad has,” the complimentary: Mr. Smee 
averred ; “‘ what a force and indiviquality there 
is in all his drawings! Look at his horses! 





capital, by Jove, capital! and Alfred on his pony, 
and Miss Ethel in her Spanish hat, with her 
hair flowing in the wind! I must take this 
sketch, I positively must now, and show it to 
Landseer.” 

And the courtly artist daintily enveloped 
the drawing in a sheet of paper, put it away 
in his hat, and vowed subsequently that the 
great painter had been delighted with the young 
man’s performance. Smee was not only charm- 
ed with Clive’s skill as an artist, but thought 
his head would be an admirable one to paint. 
Such a rich complexion, such fine turns in his 
hair! such eyes! to see real blue eyes was 80 
rare nowadays! And the Colonel too, if the 
Colonel would but give him a few sittings, the 
gray uniform of the Bengal cavalry, the silver 
lace, the little bit of red ribbon just to warm up 
the picture! it was seldom, Mr. Smee declared, 
that an artist could get such an opportunity for 
color. With our hideous vermilion uniforms 
there was no chance of doing any thing; Rubens 
himself could scarcely manage scarlet. Look at 
the horseman in Cuyp’s famous picture at the 
Louvre; the aed was a positive blot upon the 
whole picture. There was nething like French 
gray and silver! All which did not prevent Mr. 
Smee from painting Sir Brian in a flaring depu- 
ty-lieutenant’s uniform, and entreating all mili- 
tary men whom he met to sit to him in scarlet. 
Clive Newcome the Academician succeeded in 
painting, of course for mere friendship’s sake, 
and because he liked the subject, though he 
could not refuse the check which Colonel New- 
come sent him for the frame and picture; but no 
cajoleries could induce the old campaigner to sit 
to any artist save one’ He said he should be 
ashamed to pay fifty guineas for the likeness of 
his homely face ; he jocularly proposed to James 
Binnie to have his head put on the canvas, and 
Mr. Smee enthusiasticaliy caught at the idea; 
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but honest James winked his droll eyes, saying 
his was a beauty that did not want any paint ; 
and when Mr. Smee took his leave after dinner 
in Fitzroy Square, where this conversation was 
held, James Binnie hinted that the Academician 
was no better than an old humbug, in which sur- 
mise he was probably not altogether incorrect. 
Certain young men who frequented the kind 
Colonel's house were also somewhat of this 
opinion ; and made endless jokes at the paint- 
er’s expense. 

Smee plastered his sitters with adulation as 
methodically as he covered his canvas. He 
waylaid gentlemen at dinner; he inveigled 
unsuspecting folks into his studio, and had 
their heads off their shoulders before they 
were aware. One day, on our way from the 
Temple, through Howland Street, to the Col- 
onel’s house, we beheld Major-General Sir Tho- 
mas. de Boots, in full uniform, rushing from 
Smee’s door to his brougham. The coachman 
was absent refreshing himself at a neighboring 
tap: the little street-boys cheered and hurrayed 
Sir Thomas, as, arrayed in gold and scarlet, he 
sate in his chariot. He blushed purple when he 
beheld us. No artist would have dared to imi- 
tate those purple tones ; he was one of the num- 
erous victims of Mr. Smee. 

One day then, day to be noted with a white 
stone, Colonel Newcome, with his son and Mr. 
Smee, R.A., walked from the Colonel’s house 
to Gandish’s, which was not far removed thence ; 
and young Clive, who was a perfect mimic, de- 
seribed to his friends, and illustrated, as was his 
wont, by diagrams, the interview which he had 
with that professor 

“By Jove, you must see Gandish, Pa!” 
cries Clive: “Gandish is worth the whole 
world. Come and be an art-student. You'il 
find such jolly fellows there! Gandish calls 
it hart-student, and says, ‘Hars est celare 
Hartem’—by Jove he does! He treated us to 
a little Latin, as he brought out a cake and a 
bottle of wine, you know. 








“The governor was splendid, Sir. 


He Wore 
gloves : you know he only puts them on on pa. 
rade-days ; and turned out for the occasion spick 
and span. He ought to be a general officer. He 
looks like a field-marshal—don’t he? You should 
have seen him bowing to Mrs. Gandish and the 
Miss Gandishes, dressed all in their best, round 


the cake-tray! He takes his glass of wine, and 
sweeps them all round with a bow. ‘I hope, 
young ladies,’ says he, ‘ you don’t often go to the 
students’ room. I’m afraid the young gentlemen 
would leave off looking at the statues if you came 
in.’ And so they would: for you never saw 
such Guys; but the dear old boy fancies every 
woman is a beauty. 

“«*Mr. Smee, you are looking at my picture of 
Boadishia?’ says Gandish. Wouldn't he have 
caught it for his quantities at Gray Friars, that’s 
all? 

“«* Yes—ah—yes,’ says Mr. Smee, putting his 
hand over his eyes, and standing before it, look- 
ing steady, you know, as if he was going to see 
whereabouts he should Ait Boadishia. 

“Tt was painted when you were a young 
man, four years before you were an associate, 
Smee. Had some success in its time, and 
there’s good pints about that pictur,’ Gandish 
goes on. ‘ But I never could get my price for it ; 
and here it hangs in my own room. Igh art 
won't do in this country, Colonel—it’s a melan- 
choly fact.’ 

“«High art! I should think it ts high art!’ 
whispers old Smee; ‘ fourteen feet high, at least!’ 
And then out loud he says: ‘The picture has 
very fine points in it, Gandish, as you say. Fore- 
shortening of that arm, capital! That red dra- 
pery carried off into the right of the picture very 
skillfully managed !’ 

“It’s not like portrait painting, Smee—Igh 
art,’ says Gandish. ‘The models of the hancient 
Britons in that pictur alone cost me thirty pound 
—when I was a struggling man, and had just 
married my Betsey here. You reckonise Boa- 
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and javeling of the period—all studied from the 
hantique, Sir, the glorious hantique.’ 

«* All but Boadicea,’ says father. ‘She re- 
mains always young.’ And he began to speak 
the lines out of Cowper, he did —waving his 
stick like an old truamp—and famous they are,” 
cries the lad : 


“** When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods’— 


“Jolly verses! Haven’t I translated them into 
Alcaics!” says Clive, with a merry laugh, and 
resumes his history. 

“«O I must have those verses in my album,’ 
cries one of the young ladies. ‘ Did you com- 
pose them, Colonel Newcome?’ But Gandish, 
yeu see, is never thinking about any works but 
his own, and goes on, ‘ Study of my eldest daugh- 
ter, exhibited in 1816.’ 

“« No, pa, not ’16,’ cries Miss Gandish. She 
don’t look like a chicken, I can tell you. 

««« Admired,’ Gandish goes on, never heeding 
her—‘ I can show you what the papers said of it 
at the time—Morning Chronicle and Examiner 
spoke most ighly of it. My son as an infant 
Ercules, stranglin the serpent over the piano. 
Fust conception of my picture of Non Hangli 
said Hangeli.’ 

“« For which I can guess who were the angels 
that sat,’ says father. Upon my word that old 
governor! He is a little too strong. But Mr. 
Gandish listened no more to him than to Mr. 


Smee, and went on, buttering himself all over, 


as I have read the Hottentots do. ‘Myself at 
thirty-three years of age!’ says he, pointing to a 
portrait of a gentleman in leather breeches and 
mahogany boots; ‘] could have been a portrait 
painter, Mr. Smee.’ 

“<«Indeed it was lucky for some of us you de- 
voted yourself to high art, Gandish,’ Mr. Smee 
says, and sips the wine and puts it down again, 
making a face. It was not first-rate tipple, you 
see. 

“Two girls,’ continues that indomitable Mr. 
Gandish. ‘ Hidea for Babes in the Wood. View 
of Pestum, taken on the spot by myself, when 
traveling with the late lamented Earl of Kew. 
Beauty, Valor, Commerce, and Liberty condoling 
with Britannia on the death of Admiral Viscount 
Nelson—allegorical piece, drawn at a very early 
age after Trafalgar. Mr. Fuseli saw that piece, 
Sir, when I was a student of the Academy, and 
said to me, Young man, stick to the antique. 
There's nothing like it. Those were ’is very words. 
If you do me the favor to walk into the Hatrium, 
you'll remark my great pictures also from En- 
glish istry. An English historical painter, Sir, 
should be employed chiefly in English istry. 
That's what I would have done. Why ain’t there 
temples for us, where the people might read their 
history at a glance, and without knowing how to 
read? Why is my Alfred ’anging up in this 
‘all! Because there is no patronage for a man 
who devotes himself to Igh art. You know the 
anecdote, Colonel? King Alfred flying from the 
Danes, took refuge in a neaterd’s ‘ut. The rus- 





tie’s wife told him to bake a cake, and the fugi- 
tive sovering set down to his ignoble task, and 
forgetting it in the cares of state, let the cake 
burn, on which the woman struck him. The mo- 
ment chose is when she is lifting her ’and to de- 
liver the blow. The king receives it with maj- 
esty mingled with meekness. In the background 
the door of the ‘ut is open, letting in the royal 
officers to announce the Danes are defeated. 
The daylight breaks in at the aperture, signify- 
ing the dawning of "Ope. That story, Sir, which 
I found in my researches in istry has since be- 
come so popular, Sir, that hundreds of artists 
have painted it, hundreds! I who discovered 
the legend, have my picture—here !’ 

««* Now, Colonel,’ says the showman, ‘let me 
—let me lead you through the statue gallery 
Apollo, you see. The Venus Hanadyomene, the 
glorious Venus of the Louvre, which I saw in 
1814, Colonel, in its glory—the Laocoon—my 
friend Gibson’s Nymth, you see, is the only 
figure I admit among the antiques. Now 
up this stair to the Students’ room, where I 
trust my young friend, Mr. Newcome, will la- 
bor assiduously. Ars longa est, Mr. Newcome, 
Vita— 

“1 trembled,” Clive said, “lest my father 
should introduce a certain favorite quotation, be- 
ginning ‘ ingenuas didicisse’—but he refrained, 
and we went into the room, where a score of 
students were assembled, who all looked away 
from their drawing-boards as we entered. 

“*Here will be your place, Mr. Newcome,’ 
says the Professor, ‘and here that of your young 
friend—what did you say was his name?’ | told 
him, Rigby, for my dear old governor has prom- 
ised to pay for J. J. too, you know. ‘Mr. Chiv- 
ers is the senior pupil and custos of the room in 
the absence of my son. Mr. Chivers, Mr. New- 
come; gentlemen, Mr. Newcome, a new pupil 
My son, Charles Gandish, Mr. Newcome. As- 
siduity, gentlemen, assiduity. Ars longa. Vita 
brevis, et linea recta brevissima est. This way, 
Colonel, down these steps, across the courf- 
yard, to my own studio. There, gentlemen’— 
and pulling aside a curtain, Gandish says— 
‘There !’” 

And what was the masterpiece behind it? we 
ask of Clive, after we have done laughing at his 
imitation. 

“Hand round the hat, J. J.!” cries Clive 
“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, pay your money. 
Now walk in, for the performance is ‘just a-go- 
ing to begin.”” Nor would the rogue ever tell 
us what Gandish’s curtained picture was. 

Not a successful painter, Mr. Gandish was an 
excellent master, and regarding all artists save 
one perhaps a good critic. Clive and his friend, 
J. J., came soon after and commenced their stud- 
ies under him. -The one took his humble seat 
at the drawing-board, a poor mean-looking lad, 
with worn clothes, downcast features, and a fig- 
ure almost deformed ; the other adorned by good 
health, good looks, and the best of tailors ; ush- 
ered into the studio with his father and Mr. Smee 
as his aides-de-camp on his entry, and previous- 
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ly announced there with all the eloquence of 
honest Gandish. ‘I bet he’s ‘ad cake and 
wine,” says one youthful student, of an epicu- 
rean and satirical turn. ‘I bet he might have 
it every day if he liked.” In fact Gandish was 
always handing him sweetmeats of compliments 
and cordials of approbation. He had coat-sleeves 
with silk linings—he had studs in his shirt. 
How different was the texture and color of that 
garment, to the sleeves Bob Grimes displayed 
when he took his coat off to put on his working- 
jacket! Horses used actually to come for him 
to Gandish’s door (which was situated in a cer- 
tain lofty street in Soho). The Miss G.’s would 
smile at him from the parlor-window as he 
mounted and rode splendidly off; and those op- 
position beauties, the Miss Levisons, daughters 
of the professor of daneing over the way, seldom 
failed to greet the young gentleman with an ad- 
miring ogle from their great black eyes. Master 
Clive was pronounced an “ out-and-outer,” a 
** swell and no mistake,” and complimented with 
scarce one dissentient voice by the simple acad- 
emy at Gandish’s. . Besides, he drew very well. 
There could be no doubt about that. Caricatures 





of the students of course were passing constantly 
among them, and in revenge for one which a 
huge red-haired Scotch student, Mr. Sandy M‘Col- 
lop, had made of John James, Clive perpetrated 
a picture of Sandy which set the whole room in 
a roar; and when the Caledonian giant. uttered 
satirical remarks against the assembled company, 
averring that they were a parcel of sneaks, a set 
of lick-spittles, and using epithets still more vul- 
gar, Clive slipped off his fine silk-sleeved coat in 
an. instant, invited Mr. M‘Collop into the back- 
yard, instructed him in a science which the lad 
himself had acquired at Gray Friars, and admin- 
istered two black eyes to Sandy, which prevent- 
ed the young artist from seeing for some days 
after the head of the Laoccon which he was copy- 
ing. The Scotehman’s superior weight and age 
might have given the combat a different conclu- 
sion, had it endured long after Clive’s brilliant 
opening attack with his right and left ; but Pro- 
fessor Gandish came out of his paintivg-room at 
the sound of battle, and could searcely credit his 
own eyes when he saw those of poor M‘Collop 
so darkened. To do the Scotchman justice, he 
bore Clive no rancor. They became: friends 
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there, and afterward at Rome, whither they sub- | 
sequently went to pursue their studies. The | 
fame of Mr. M‘Collop as an artist has long since 
been established. His pictures of Lord Lovat in | 
Prison, and Hogarth painting him, of the Blow- | 
ing up of the Kirk of Field (painted for M‘Col- | 
lop of M‘Collop), of the Torture of the Covenant- 
ers, the Murder of the Regent, the Murder of 
Rizzio, and other historical pieces, all of course 
from Scotch history, have established his reputa- 
tion in South as well as in North Britain. No 
one would suppose from the gloomy character of 
his works that Sandy M‘Collopis one of the most 
jovial souls alive. Within six months after their 
little difference, Clive and he were the greatest 
of friends, and it was by the former's suggestion 
that Mr. James Binnie gave Sandy his first com- 
mission, who selected the cheerful subject of the 
young Duke of Rothsay starving in prison. 
During this period, Mr. Clive assumed the 
toga virilis, and beheld with inexpressible satis- 
faction the first growth of those mustaches which 
have since given him such a marked appearance. 
Being at Gandish’s, and so near*the dancing 
academy, what must he do but take lessons in 
the Terpsichorean art too!—making himself as 
popular with the dancing folks as with the draw- 
ing folks, and the jolly king of his company 
every where. He gave entertainments to his 
fellow-students in the Upper Chambers in Fitz- 
roy Square, which were devoted to his use, in- 
viting his father and Mr. Binnie to those parties 
now andthen. And songs were sung, and pipes 
were smoked, and many a pleasant supper eaten. 
There was no stint: but no excess. No young 
man was ever seen to quit those apartments the 
worse, as it is called, for liquor. Fred Bayham’s 
uncle the bishop, could not be more decorous than 
F. B. as he left the Colonel's house, for the 
Colonel made that one of the conditions of his 
son’s hospitality, that nothing like intoxication 





not frequent the parties of the juniors. He saw 
that his presence rather silenced the young men; 
and left them to themselves, confiding in Clive’s 
parole, and went away to play his honest rabber 
of whist at the Club. And many a time he heard 
the young fellow’s steps tramping by his bed- 
chamber-door, as he lay wakeful within, happy 
to think his son was happy. 


———————— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEW COMPANIONS. 


Live used 
to give droll 
accounts of 
the young 
E¢ disciples at 
Gandish’s, 
who were of 
various ages 
and condi- 
tions, andin 
whose com- 


pany the 
young fel- 
low took his 
place with 
that good 
temper and 
gayety 
which have 
seldom de- 
serted him 
in life, and 
have put 


him at ease 
wherever his fate has led him. He is, in truth, 
as much at home in a fine drawing-room as in a 
public-house parlor; and can talk as pleasantly 
to the polite mistress of the mansion, as to the 
jolly landlady dispensing her drinks from her 
bar. Not one of the Gandishites but was after a 
while well-inclined to the young fellow; from 
Mr. Chivers, the senior pupil, down to the little 
imp Harry Hooker, who knew as much mischief 
at twelve years old, and could draw as cleverly 
as many a student of five-and-twenty ; and Bob 
Trotter, the diminutive fag of the studio, who 
ran on all the young men’s errands, and fetched 
them in apples, oranges, and walnuts. Clive 
opened his eyes with wonder when he first be- 
held these simple feasts, and the pleasure with 
which some of the young men partook of them. 
They were addicted to polonies; they did not 
disguise their love for Banbury cakes; they 
made bets in ginger-beer, and gave and took the 
odds in that frothing liquor. There was a young 
Hebrew among the pupils, upon whom his brother 
students used playfully to press ham sandwiches, 
pork sausages, and the like. This young man 
(who has risen to great wealth subsequently, and 
was bankrupt only three months since) actually 
bought cocoa-nuts, and sold them at a profit 
among the lads. His pockets were never with- 
out pencil-cases, French chalk, garnet brooches, 
for which he was willing to bargain. He be- 





should ensue from it. The good gentleman did 


haved very radely to Gandish, who seemed to be 
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afraid before him. It was whispered that the 
Professor was not altogether easy in his circum- 
stances, and that the elder Moss had some mys- 
terious hold over him. Honeyman and Bayham, 
who once came to see Clive at the studio, seemed 
each disturbed at beholding young Moss seated 
there (making a copy of the Marsyas.) ‘ Pa 
knows both those gents,” he informed Clive 
afterward, with a wicked twinkle of his Oriental 
eyes. ‘Step in, Mr. Newcome, any day you 
are passing down Wardour Street, and see if 
you don’t want any thing in our way.” (He pro- 
nounced the words in his own way, saying: 
“Step id Bister Doocob, ady day idto Vordor 
Street,” &c.) This young gentleman could get 
tickets for almost all the theatres, which he gave 
or sold, and gave splendid accounts at Gandish’s 
of the brilliant masquerades. Clive was greatly 
diverted at beholding Mr. Moss at one of these 
entertainments, dressed in a scarlet coat and top 
boots, and calling out, “ Yoicks! Hark for- 
ward !” fitfully to another Orientalist, his younger 
brother, attired like a midshipman. Once Clive 
bought a half-dozen of theatre tickets from Mr. 
Moss, which he distributed to the young fellows 
of the studio. But, when this nice young man 
tried further to tempt him on the next day, “‘ Mr. 
Moss,” Clive said to him with much dignity, “I 
am very much obliged to you for your offer, but 
when I go to the play, I prefer paying at the 
doors.” 

Mr. Chivers used to sit in one corner of the 
room, occupied over-a lithographic stone. He 
was an uncouth and peevish young man; for- 
ever finding fault with the younger pupils, whose 
butt he was—next in rank and age was M‘Col- 
lop, before named; and these two were at first 
more than usually harsh and captious with Clive, 
whose prosperity offended them, and whose dan- 
dified manners, free-and-easy ways, and evident 
influence over the younger scholars, gave um- 
brage to these elderly apprentices. Clive at first 
returned Mr. Chivers war for war, controlment 
for controlment ; but when he found Chivers was 
the son of a helpless widow ; that he maintained 
her by his lithographic vignettes for the music- 
sellers, and by the scanty remuneration of some 
lessons which he gave at a school at Highgate ; 
—when Clive saw, or fancied he saw, the lonely 
senior cyeing with hungry eyes, the luncheons 
of cheese and bread, and sweetstuff, which the 
young lads of the studio enjoyed, I promise you 
Mr. Clive’s wrath against Chivers was speedily 
turned into compassion and kindness, and he 
sought, and no doubt found, means of feeding 
Chivers without offending his testy independence. 

Nigh to Gandish’s was, and perhaps is, an- 
other establishment for teaching the art of design 
—Barker's, which had the additional dignity of 
a life academy and costume; frequented by a 
class of students more advanced than those of 
Gandish’s. Between these and the Barkerites 
there was a constant rivairy and emulation, in 
and out of doors. Gandish sent more pupils to 
the Royal Academy; Gandish had brought up 
three medallists; and the last A, student sent 





to Rome was a Gandishite. Barker, on the 
contrary, scorned and loathed Trafalgar Square, 
and laughed at iis art. - Barker exhibited in Pal] 
Mall and Suffolk Street: he laughed at old 
Gandish and his pictures, made mince-meat of 
his “‘ Angli and Angeli,” and tore “ King Alfred” 
and his muffins to pieces. The young men of 
the respective schools used to meet at Lundy's 
coffee-house and billiard-room, and smoke there. 
and do battle. Before Clive and his friend J. J 
came to Gandish’s, the Barkerites were having 
the best of that constant match, which the two 
academies were playing. Fred Bayham, who 
knew every coffee-house in town, and whose 
initials were scored on a thousand tavern doors, 
was for a while a constant visitor at Lundy's, 
played pool with the young men, and did not 
disdain to dip his beard into their porter pots, 
when invited to partake of their drink; treated 
them handsomely when he was in cash himself; 
and was an honorary member of Barker's acade- 
my. Nay, when the guardsman was not forth- 
coming, who was standing for one of Barker's 
heroic pictures, Bayham bared his immense arms 
and brawny shoulders, and stood as Prince Ed- 
ward, with Philippa sucking the poisoned wound. 
He would take his friends up to the picture in 
the Exhibition, and proudly point to it. “ Look 
at that biceps, Sir, and now look at this—that’s 
Barker’s masterpiece, Sir, and that’s the muscle 
of F. B., Sir.” In no company was F. B. greater 
than in the society of the artists; in whose 
smoky haunts and airy parlors he might often 
be found. It was from F. B. that Clive heard 
of Mr. Chivers’ struggles and honest industry 
A great deal of shrewd advice could F. B. give 
on occasion, and many a kind action and gentle 
office of charity was this jolly outlaw known to 
do and cause to be done. His advice to Clive 
was most edifying at this time of our young 
gentleman’s life, and he owns that he was kept 
from much mischief by this queer counselor. 

A few months after Clive and J. J. had entered 
at Gandish’s, that academy began to hold its own 
against its rival. The silent young disciple was 
pronounced to be a genius. His copies were 
beautiful in delicacy and finish. His designs 
were exquisite for grace and richness of fancy. 
Mr. Gandish took to himself the credit for J. J.’s 
genius; Clive ever and fondly acknowledged the 
benefit he got from his friend’s taste and bright 
enthusiasm, and sure skill. As for Clive, if he 
was successful in the academy he was doubly 
victorious out of it. His person was handsome, 
his courage high, his gayety and frankness de- 
lightful and winning. His money was plenty 
and he spent it like a young king. He could 
speedily beat all the club at Lundy’s at billiards, 
and give points to the redoubted F. B. himself. 
He sang a famous song at their jolly supper par- 
ties: and J.-J. had no greater delight than to 
listen to his fresh voice, and watch the young 
conqueror at the billiard-table, where the balls 
seemed to obey him. 

Clive was not the most docile of Mr. Gandish’s 
pupils. If he had not come to the studio on 
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horseback several of the young students averred, 
Gandish would not always have been praising 
him and quoting him as that professor certainly 
did. It must be confessed that the young ladies 
read the history of Clive’s uncle in the Book of 
Baronets, and that Gandish junr., probably with 
an eye to business, made a design of a picture, 
in which, according to that veracious volume, one 
of the Newcomes was represented as going cheer- 
fully to the stake at Smithfield, surrounded by 
some very ill-favored Dominicans, whose argu- 
ments did not appear to make the least impres- 
sion upon the martyr of the Newcome family. 
Sandy M‘Collop devised a counter picture, where- 
in the barber surgeon of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, was drawn, operating upon the beard of 
that monarch. To which piece of satire Clive 
gallantly replied by a design, representing Saw- 
ney Bean M‘Collop, chief of the clan of that 
name, descending from his mountains into Edin- 
burgh, and his astonishment at beholding a pair 
of breeches for the first time. These playful 
jokes passed constantly among the young men 
of Gandish’s studio. There was no one there 
who was not caricatured in one way or another. 
He whose eyes looked not very straight was de- 
picted with a most awful squint. The youth 
whom nature had endowed with somewhat 
lengthy nose was drawn by the caricaturists 
with a prodigious proboscis. Little Bobby Moss, 
the young Hebrew artist from Wardour Street, 
was delineated with three hats and an old ciothes 
bag. Nor were poor J. J.’s round shoulders 
spared, until Clive indignintly remonstrated at 
the hideous hunchback pictures whic the boys 
made of his friend, and vowed it was a shame to 
make jokes at such a deformity. 

Our friend, if the truth must be told regarding 
him, though one of the most frank, generous, 
and kind-hearted persons, is of a nature some- 
what haughty and imperious, and very likely the 
course of life which he now led and the society 
which he was compelled to keep, served to in- 
crease some original defects in his character, and 
to fortify a certain disposition to think well of 
himself, with which his enemies not unjustly re- 
proach him. He has been known very pathetic- 
ally to lament that he was withdrawn from school 
too early, where a couple of years further course 
of thrashings from his tyrant, Old Hodge, he 
avers, would have done him good. He laments 
that he was not sent to college, where if a young 
man receives no other discipline, at least he ac- 
quires that of meeting with his equals in society 
and of assuredly finding his betters: whereas in 
poor Mr. Gandish’s studio of art, our young gen- 
tleman scarcely found a comrade that was not in 
one way or other his flatterer, his inferior, his 
honest or dishonest admirez. The influence of 
his family’s rank and wealth, acted more or less 
on all those simple folks, who would run on his 
errands and vied with each other in winning the 
young nabob’s favor. His very goodness of heart 
rendered him a more easy prey to their flattery, 
and his kind and jovial disposition led him into 


away. I am afraid that artful young Moss, 
whose parents dealt in pictures, furniture, gim- 
cracks, and jewelry, victimized Clive sadly with 
rings and chains, shirt-studs and flaming shirt- 
pins, and such vanities, which the poor young 
rogue locked up in his desk generally, only ven- 
turing to wear them when he was out of his fa- 
ther’s sight or of Mr. Binnie’s, whose shrewd 
eyes watched him very keenly. 
Mr. Clive used to leave home every day shortly 
after noon when he was supposed to betake him- 
self to Gandish’s studio. But was the young 
gentleman always at the drawing-board copying 
from the antique when his father supposed him 
to be so devotedly engaged! I fear his place 
was sometimes vacant. His friend J. J. worked 
every day and all day. Many a time the steady 
little student remarked his patron’s absence, and 
no doubt gently remonstrated with him, but when 
Clive did come to his work he executed it with 
remarkable skill and rapidity; and Ridley was 
too fond of him to say a word at home regarding 
the shortcomings of the youthful scapegrace. 
Candid readers may sometimes have heard their 
friend Jones’s mother lament that her darling 
was working too hard at college: or Harry’s sis- 
ters express their anxiety lest his too rigorous 
attendance in chambers (after which he will per- 
sist in sitting up all night reading those dreary 
law books which cost such an immense sum of 
money) should undermine dear Henry’s health ; 
and to such acute persons a word is sufficient to 
indicate young Mr. Clive Newcome’s proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile his father, who knew no more 
ofthe world than Harry’s simple sisters or Jones’s 
fond mother, never doubted that all Clive’s doings 
were right, and that his boy was the best of boys. 
“Tf that young man goes on as charmingly as 
he has begun,” Clive’s cousin, Barnes Newcome, 
said of his kinsman, ‘he will be 2 paragon, [| 
saw him last night at Vauxhall in company with 
young Moss, whose father does bills and keeps 
a bric-a-brac shop in Wardour Street. Two, or 
three other gentlemen, probably young eld 
clothes-men, who had concluded for the day the 
labors of the bag, joined Mr. Newcome aad his 
friend, and they partook of rack-punch in an arbor. 
He is a delightful youth, cousin Clive, and I feel 
sure he is about to be an honor to our family.” 





CHAPTER Xix. 


THE COLONEL AT HOME. 





company from which he had been much better 


Ovr good Colonel’s house had received a coat: 
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of paint, which, like Madame Latour’s rouge in 
her latter days, only served to make her careworn 
face look more ghastly. The kitchens were 
gloomy. The stables were gloomy. Great black 
passages; cracked conservatory; dilapidated 
bath-room, with melancholy waters moaning and 
fizzing from the cistern; the great large blank 
stone staircase—were all so many melancholy 
features in the general countenance of the house ; 
but the Golonel thought it perfectly cheerful and 
pleasant, and furnished it in his rough and ready 
way. One day a cartload of chairs; the next a 
wagon full of fenders, fire-irons, and glass, and 
crockery—a quantity of supplies, in a word, he 
poured into the place. There were yellow cur- 
tains in the back drawing-room, and greencurtains 
in the front: The carpet was an immense bar- 
gain, bought dirt cheap, Sir, at a sale in Euston 
Square. He was against the purchase of a car- 
pet for the stairs. What was the good of it! 
What did men want with stair-carpets? His own 
apartment contained a wonderful assortment of 
lumber. Shelves which he nailed himself, old 
Indian garments, camphor trunks. What did he 
want with gewgaws ! any thing was good enough 
for an old soldier. But the spare bedroom was 
endowed with all sorts of splendor: a bed as big 
as a general's tent, a cheval glass—whereas the 
Colonel shaved in a little cracked mirror, which 
cost him no more than King Stephen’s breeches 
—and a handsome new carpet ; while the boards 
of the Colonel’s bedchamber were as bare, as bare 
as old Miss Scragg’s shoulders, which would be 
so much more comfortable were they covered up. 
Mr. Binnie’s bedchamber was neat, snug, and 
appropriate. And Clive had a study and bedroom 
at the top of the house, which he was allowed to 
furnish entirely according to his own taste. How 
he and Ridley reveled in Wardour Street! What 
delightful colored prints of hunting, racing, and 
beautiful ladies, did they not purchase, mount 
with their own hands, cut out for screens, frame 
and glaze, and hang up on the walls. When 
the rooms were ready they gave a party, inviting 
the Colorel and Mr. Binnie by note of hand, two 
gentiemen from Lamb Court, Temple, Mr. Honey- 
man, and Fred Bayham. We must have Fred Bay- 
ham. Fred Bayham frankly asked, ‘Is Mr. Sher- 
rick, with whom you have become rather intimate 
lately—and mind you I say nothing, but [ recom- 
mend strangers in London to be cautious about 
their friends—is Mr. Sherrick coming to you, 
young ‘un, because if he is, F. B. must respect- 
fully decline!” 

Mr. Sherrick was not invited, and accordingly 
F. B. came. But Sherrick was invited on other 
days, and a very queer society did our honest 
Colonel gather together in that queer house, so 
dreary, so dingy, so comfortless, so pleasant. 
He, who was one of the most hospitable men 
alive, loved te have his friends around him; and 
it must be confessed that the evening parties now 
occasionally given in Fitzroy Square were of the 
oddest assemblage of people. The correct East 
India gentlemen from Hanover Square : the ar- 
tists, Clive’s friends, gentlemen of all ages with 





all sorts of beards, in every variety of costume 
Now and again a stray school-fellow from Gray 
Friars, who. stared, as well he might, at the com. 
pany in which he found himself. Sometimes , 
few ladies were brought to these entertainments 
The immense politeness of the good host com. 
pensated some of them for the strangeness of 
his company. They hed never seen such od. 
looking hairy men as those young artists, nor 
such wonderful women as Colonel Newcome as. 
sembled together. He was good to all old maids 
and poor widows. Retired Captains with larg. 
families of daughters found in him their bes 
friend. He sent carriages to fetch them and 
bring them back from the suburbs where they 
dwelt. Gandish, Mrs. Gandish, and the fou; 
Miss Gandishes in scarlet robes, were constant 
attendants at the Colonel’s soirées. ‘TI delight, 
Sir, in the hospitality of my distinguished mijj- 
tary friend,” Mr. Gandish would say. “The 
harmy has always been my passion.—I served 
in the Soho Volunteers three years myself, tii] 
the conclusion of the war, Sir, till the conclusion 
of the war.” 

It was a great sight to see Mr. Frederick Bay- 
ham engaged ‘in the waltz or the quadrille with 
some of the elderly houris at the Colonel's par- 
ties. F. B., like a good-natured F. B. as he 
was, always chose the plainest women as part- 
ners, and entertained them with profound eom- 
pliments and sumptuous conversation. The Col- 
onel likewise danced quadrilles with the utmost 
gravity. Waltzing had been invented Jong since 
his time: but he practiced quadrilies when they 
first came in, about 1817, in Calcutta. To see 
him leading up a little old maid, and bowing te 
her when the dance was ended, and performing 
Cavalier seul with stately simplicity——was a sight 
indeed to remember. If Clive Newcome had not 
such a fine sense of humor, he would have blush- 
ed for his father’s simplicity —As it was, the 
elder’s guileless goodness and childlike trustful- 
ness endeared him immensely to his son.‘ Look 
at the old boy, Pendennis,” he would say, “ look 
at him leading up that old Miss Tidswell to the 
piano. Doesn’t he do it like an old duke? | 
lay a wager she thinks she is going to be my 
mother-in-law ; all the women are in love with 
him, young and old. ‘Should he upbraid" 
There she goes. ‘I'll own that he'll prevail, and 
sing as sweetly as a nigh-tin-gale!’ O, you old 
warbler. Look at father’s old heart bobbing up 
and down! Wouldn't he do for Sir Roger de 
Coverley? How do you do, uncle Charles '—I 
say, M’Collop, how gets on the Duke of What- 
dyecallem starving in the castle !—Gandish says 
it’s very good.” 

The lad retires to a group of artists. Mr. 
Honeyman comes up with a faint smile playing 
on his features, like moonlight on the facade of 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel. 

“These parties are the most singular J have 
ever seen,”” whispers Honeyman. ‘In entering 
one of these assemblies, one is struck with the 
immensity of London: and with the sense of 
one’s own insignificance. Without, I trust, de- 
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parting from my clerical character, nay from my 
very avocation as Incumbent of a London Chapel 
—I have seen a good deal of the world, and here 
is an assemblage no doubt of most respectable 
persons, on scarce one of whom I ever set eyes 
till this evening. Where does my good brother 
find such characters?” * 

“Theat,” says Mr. Honeyman’s interlocutor, 
“is the celebrated, though neglected artist, Pro- 
fessor Gandish, whom nothing but jealousy has 
kept out of the Royal Academy, Surely you 
have heard of the great Gandish *” 

“Indeed I am ashamed to confess my igno- 
rance, but a clergyman busy with his duties, 
knows little, perhaps too little, of the fine arts.” 

“Ga. lish, Sir, is one of the greatest geniuses 
on whom our ungrateful country ever trampled ; 
he exhibited his first celebrated picture of Alfred 
in the Neatherd’s Hut (he says he is the first who 
ever touched that subject), in 180—: but Lord 
Nelson’s death, and victory of Trafalgar, occu- 
pied the public attention at that time, and Gan- 
dish’s work went unnoticed. In the year 1816, 
he painted his great work of Boadicea, You see 
herbefore you. That lady in yellow, with a light 
front and aturban. Boadicea became Mrs. Gan- 
dish in that year. So late as °27, he brought 
before the world his ‘Non Angli sed Angeli.’ 
Two of the angels are yonder in sea green dress- 
es—-the Misses Gandish. The youth in Berlin 
gloves was the little male angelus of that piece.” 

“ How came you to know all this, you strange 
man!” says Mr. Honeyman. 

“ Simply because Gandish has told me twenty 


time he sees them. He told it to-day at dinner. 
Boadicea and the angels came afterward.” 

“ Satire! satire! Mr. Pendennis,” says the 
divine, holding up a reproving finger of lavender 
kid, *‘ beware of a wicked wit!—But when a man 
has that tendency, I know how difficult it is to 
restrain. My dear Colonel, good evening! You 
have a great reception to-night. That gentle- 
man’s bass voice is very fine, Mr. Pendennis and 
I were admiring it. The Wolf is a song admi- 
rably ada to show its capabilities.” 

Mr. Gandish's autobiography had occupied the 
whole time after the retirement of the ladies from 
Colonel Newcome’s dinner-table. Mr. Hobson 
Newcome had been asleep during the perform- 
ance ; Sir Curry Baughton and one or two of the 
Colonel's professional and military guests, silent 
and puzzled. Honest Mr. Binnie, with his 
shrewd good-humored face, sipping his claret as 
usual, and delivering a sly joke now and again 
to the gentleman at his end of the table. Mrs. 
Newcome had sat by him in sulky dignity ; was it 
that Lady Baughton’s diamonds offended her? — 
her ladyship and her daughters being attired in 
great splendor for a court ball which they were to 
attend that evening. Was she hurt because sux 
was not invited to that Royal Entertainment! 
As these festivities were to take place at an early 
hour, the ladies bidden were obliged to quit the 
Colonel’s house before the evening party com- 
menced, from which Lady Ann declared she was 
quite vexed to be obliged to run away. 

Lady Ann Newcome had been as gracious on 
this occasion as her sister-in-law had been out of 
humor. Every thing pleased her in the house. 
She had no idea that there were such fine houses 
in that quarter of the town. She thought the 
dinner so very nice—that Mr. Binnie such a 
good-humored looking gentleman. That stout 
gentleman with his collars turned down like Lord 
Byron, so exceedingly clever and full of informa- 
tion. A celebrated artist was he! (courtly Mr. 
Smee had his own opinion upon that point, but 
did not utter it.) All those artists are so eccen- 
tric and amusing and clever. Before dinner she 
insisted upon seeing Clive’s den with its pictures 
and casts and pipes. ‘ You horrid young wick- 
ed creature, have you begun to smoke already!” 
she asks, as she admires his room. She admired 
every thing. Nothing could exceed her satisfac- 
tion. 

The sisters-in-law kissed on meeting, with that 
cordiality so delightful to witness in sisters who 
dwell together in unity. It was, ** My dear Ma- 
ria, what an age since I have seen you.” ‘ My 
dear Ann, our occupations are so engrossing, 
our circles are so different,” in a languid response 
from the other. “Sir Brian is not coming, I 
suppose?” ‘ Now Colonel.” She turns in a 
frisky manner toward him, and taps her fan. 
“« Did I not tell you Sir Brian would not comet” 

‘He is kept at the House of Commons, my 
dear. Those dreadful committees. He was quite 
vexed at not being able to come.” 

“I know, I know, dear Ann, there are always 
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received many such. Mr. Shaloo, and Mr. 
M’Sheny, the leaders of our party, often and 
often disappoint me. I knew Brian would not 
come. My husband came down from Marble- 
head on purpose this morning. Nothing would 
have induced us to give up our brother’s party.” 

“T believe you. I did come down from Mar- 
blehead this morning, and I was four hours in 
the hay-field before I came away, and in the city 
till five, and I’ve been to look at a horse after- 
ward at Tattersall’s, and I’m as hungry as a 
hunter, and as tired as a hodman,” says Mr. New- 
come, with his hands in his pockets. ‘ How do 
you do, Mr. Pendennis! Maria, you remember 
Mr. Pendennis—don’t you!” 

“ Perfectly,” replies the languid Maria. Mrs. 
Gandish, Colonel Topham, Major M’Cracken are 
announced, and then, in diamunds, feathers and 
splendor, Lady Baughton and Miss Baughton, 
whe are going to the Queen’s ball, and Sir Curry 
Baughton, not quite in his deputy-lieutenant’s 
uniform as yet, looking very shy in a pair of blue 
trowsers, with a glittering stripe of silver down 
the seams. Clive looks with wonder and delight 
at these ravishing ladies, rustling in fresh bro- 
cades, with feathers, diamonds, and every mag- 
nificence. Aunt Ann has not her court-dress on 
as yet; and Aunt Maria blushes as she beholds 
the new comers, having thought fit to attire her- 
self in a high dress, with a Quaker-like simpli- 
city, and a pair of gloves more than ordinarily 
dingy. The pretty little foot she has, it is true, 
and sticks it out from habit; but what is Mrs. 
Newcome’s foot compared with that sweet little 
chaussure which Miss Baughton exhibits and 
withdraws! The shiny white satin slipper, the 
pink stocking which ever and anon peeps from 
the rustling folds of her robe, and timidly retires 
into its covert—that foot, light as it is, crushes 
Mrs. Newcome. 

No wonder she winces, and is angry ; there 
are some mischievous persons who rather like to 
witness that discomfiture. All Mr. Smee’s flat- 
teries that day failed to soothe her. She was in 
the state in which his canvasses sometimes are, 
when he can not paint on them. 

What happened to her alone in the drawing- 
room, when the ladies invited to the dinner had 
departed, and those convoked to the soirée began 
to arrive,—what happened to her or to them I 
do not like to think. The Gandishes arrived 
first. Boadicea and the angels. We judged 
from the fact that young Mr. Gandish came 
blushing into the dessert. Name after name 
was announced of persons of whom Mrs. New- 
come knew nothing. The young and the old, 
the pretty and homely, they were all in their 
best dresses, and no doubt stared at Mrs. New- 
come, so obstinately plain in her attire. When 
we came up-stairs from dinner, we found her 
seated entirely by herself, tapping her fan at the 
fire-place. Timid groups of persons were round 
about, waiting for the irruption of the gentlemen, 
until the pleasure should begin. Mr. Newcome, 
who came up-stairs yawning, was heard to say 
to his wife: “O dam, let’s cut!” And they 





went down stairs, and waited until their carriage 
had arrived, when they quitted Fitzroy Square. 

Mr. Barnes Newcome presently arrived, look- 
ing particularly smart and lively, with a large 
flower in his button-hole,»and leaning on the 
arm of a friend. “ How do you do, Pendennis? 
he says, with a peculiarly dandified air. + Djq 
you dine heret You look as if you dined here 
(and Barnes, certainly, as if he had dined else. 
where). I was only asked to the cold soirée 
Who did you have for dinner? You had my 
mamma and the Baughtons, and my uncle and 
aunt, I know, for they are down below in the 
library, waiting for the carriage: he is asleep, 
and she is as sulky as a bear.” 

“Why did Mrs. Newcome say I should find 
nobody I knew up here!” asks Barnes’s com- 
panion. “On the contrary, there are lots of 
fellows I know. There’s Fred Bayham, danc- 
ing like a harlequin. There’s old Gandish, who 
used to be my drawing-master; and my Brighton 
friends, your uncle and cousin, Barnes. What 
relations are they to me? must be some relations 
Fine fellow your cousin.” 

“Him,” growls Barnes. ‘“ Very fine boy,— 
not spirited at all,—not fond of flattery,—not sur- 
rounded by toadies,—not fond of drink,—de- 
lightful boy! See yonder, the young fellow is 
in conversation with his most intimate friend, a 
little crooked fellow, with long hair. Do you 
know who he is? he is the son of old Todmore- 
ton’s butler. Upon my life it’s true.” 

“And suppose it is; what the deuce do | 
care !’’ cries Lord Kew, ‘‘ Who can be more re- 
spectable than a butler? A man must be some- 
body’s son. When I am a middle-aged man, | 
hope humbly I shall look like a butler myself 
Suppose you were to put ten of Gunter’s men 
into the House of Lords, do you mean to say 
that they would not look as well as any average 
ten peers in the house! Look at Lord Westcot; 
he is exactly like a butler: that’s why the coun- 
try has such confidence in him. I never dine 
with him but I fancy he ought to be at the side- 
board. Here comes that insufferable little old 
Smee. How do you do, Mr. Smee?” 

Mr. Smee smiles his sweetest smile. With 
his rings, diamond shirt-studs, and red velvet 
waistcoat, there are few more elaborate middle- 
aged bucks than Alfred Smee. ‘‘ How do you 
do, my dear lord!” cries the bland one. ‘ Who 
would ever have thought of seeing your lordship 
here?” 

“ Why the deuce not, Mr. Smee?” asks Lord 
Kew, abruptly. . “Is it wrong to come here! I 
have been in the house only five minutes, and 
three people have said the same thing to me— 
Mrs. Newcome, who is sitting down stairs in a 
rage waiting for her carriage, the condescending 
Barnes, and yourself. Why do you come here, 
Smee! How are you, Mr. Gandish! How do 
the fine arts go?” 

“ Your lordship’s kindness in asking for them 
will cheer them if any thing will,” says Mr. 
Gandish. “ Your noble family has always pat- 
ronized them. I am proud to be reckonized by 
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your lordship in this house, where the distin- 
guished father of one of my pupils entertains us 
this evening. A most promising young man is 
young Mr. Clive—talents for a hamateur really 
most remarkable.” 

« Exeellent, upon my word—excellent,” cries 
Mr. Smee. “I’m not an animal painter myself, 
and perhaps don’t think much of that branch of 
the profession ; but it seems to me the young 
fellow draws horses with the most wonderful 
spirit. I hope Lady Walham is very well, and 
that she was satisfied with her son’s portrait. 
Stockholm, I think, your brother is appointed 
to! I wish I might be allowed to paint the elder 
as well as the younger brother, my lord.” 

“T am an historical painter; but whenever 
Lord Kew is painted I hope his lordship will 
think of the old servant of his lordship’s family, 
Charles Gandish,” cries the professor. 

“T am like Susannah between the two Elders,” 
says Lord Kew. “ Let my innocence alone, Smee. 
Mr. Gandish, don’t persecute my modesty with 
your addresses. I won't be painted. I am not a 
fit subject for a historical painter, Mr. Gandish.”’ 

“ Halcibiades sat to Praxiteles, and Pericles 
to Phidjas,” remarks Gandish. 

“The cases are not quite similar,” says Lord 
Kew, languidly. ‘You are no doubt fully equal 
to Praxiteles; but I don’t see my resemblance 
to the other party. I should not look well as a 
hero, and Smee could not paint me handsome 
enough.” 

“T would try, my dear lord,” cries Mr. Smee. 

“I know you would, my dear fellow,” Lord 
Kew answered, looking at the painter with a 
lazy scorn in his eyes. ‘* Where is Colonel New- 
come, Mr. Gandish?”’ Mr. Gandish replied that 
our gallant host was dancimg a quadrille in the 
next room; and the young gentleman walked on 
toward that apartment to pay his respects to the 
giver of the evening’s entertainment. 

Newcome’s behavior to the young peer was 
ceremonious, but not in the least servile. He 
saluted the other’s superior rank, not his person, 
as he turned the guard out fer a general officer. 
He never could be brought to be otherwise than 
cold and grave in his behavior to John James ; 
hor was it without difficulty, when young Ridley 
and his son became pupils at Gandish’s, he could 
be induced to invite the former to his parties. 
“An artist is any man’s equal,” he said. “TI 
have no prejudice of that sort; and think that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson were fit com- 
pany for any person, of whatever rank. But a 
young man whose father may have had to wait 
behind me at dinner, should not be brought into 
my company.” Clive compromises the dispute 
with a laugh. “First,” says he, ‘I will wait 
till I am asked; and then I promise I will not 
go to dine with Lord Todmoreton.” 

—_——@———— 
CHAPTER Xx. 


CONTAINS MORE PARTICULARS OF THE COLONEL AND 
His BRETHREN. 


Tr Clive’s amusements, studies, or occupa- 





completely, and caused the young gentleman's 
time to pass rapidly and pleasantly, his father, it 
must be owned, had no such resources, and the 
good Colonel's idleness hung heavily upon him. 
He submitted very kindly to this infliction, how- 
ever, as he would have done to any other for 
Clive’s sake.: and though he might have wished 
himself back with his regiment again, and en- 
gaged in the pursuits in which his life had been 
spent, he chose to consider these desires as very 
selfish and blamable on his part, and sacrificed 
them resolutely for his son’s welfare. The young 
fellow, I dare say, gave his parent no more credit 
for his long self-denial, than many other children 
award to theirs. We take such life-offerings as 
our due commonly. The old French satirist 
avers that in a love affair, there is usually one 
person who loves, and the other, gui se laisse 
aimer ; it is only in later days, perhaps, when 
the treasures of love are spent, and the kind hand 
cold which ministered them, that we remember 
how tender it was; how soft to soothe; how 
eager to shield; how ready to support and ca- 
ress. The ears may no longer hear, which would 
have received our words of thanks so delighted- 
ly. Let us hope those fruits of love, though tardy, 
are yet not all tvo late ; and though we bring our 
tribute of reverence and gratitude, it may be toa 
gravestone, there is an acceptance even there for 
the stricken heart’s oblation of fond remorse, con- 
trite memories, and pious tears. I am thinking of 
the love of Clive Newcome’s father for him (and, 
perhaps, young reader, that of yours and mine 
for ourselves) ; how the old man lay awake, and 
devised kindnesses, and gave his all for the love 
of his son; and the young man took, and spent, 
and slept, and made merry. Did we not say at 
our tale’s commencement that all stories were 
old? Careless prodigals and anxious elders have 
been from the beginning: and so may love, and 
repentance, and forgiveness endure even till the 
end. 

The stifling fogs, the slippery mud, the dun 
dreary November mornings, when the Regent's 
Park, where the Colonel took his early walk, was 
wrapped in yellow mist ; must have been a mel- 
ancholy exchange for the splendor of Eastern sun- 
rise, and the invigorating gallopat dawn, to which, 
for so many years of his life, Thomas Newcome 
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early waking accompanied him to England, and 
occasioned the despair of his London domestics, 
who, if master wasn’t so awful early, would have 
found no fault with him, fora gentleman as gives 
less trouble to his servants; as scarcely ever 
rings the bell for his self; as will brush his own 
clothes ; as will even boil his own shaving water 
in the little hetna which he keeps up in his dress- 
ing-room ; a8 pays so regular, and never looks 
twice at the accounts; such a man deserved tu 
be loved by his household, and I dare say com- 
parisons were made between him and his son, 
who do ring the bells, and scold if his boots ain't 


nice, and horder about like a young lord. But | 


Clive, though imperious, was very liberal and 
good-humored, and not the worse served because 


he insisted upon exerting his youthful authority. | 


As for friend Binnie, he had a hundred pursuits 
of his own, which made his time pass very com- 
fortably He had all the Lectures at the British 
Institution ; he had the Geographical Society, the 
Asiatic Society, and the Political Economy Club ; 
and though he talked year after year of going to 
visit his relations in Scotland, the months and 
seasons passed away, and his feet still beat the 
London pavement. 

In spite of the cold reception his brothers gave 
him, duty was ‘duty, and Colonel Newcome stil! 
proposed, cr hoped to be well with the female 
members of the Newcome family ; and having, as 
we have said, plenty of time on his hands; and 
living at no very great distance from either of his 
brothers’ town houses ; when their wives were in 
London, the elder Newcome was for paying them 
pretty constant visits. But after the good gen- 
tleman had called twice or thrice upon his sister- 
in-law in Bryanstone Square ; bringing, as was 
his wont, a present for this little niece, or a book 
for that: Mrs. Newcome, with her usual virtue, 
gave him to understand that the occupation of an 
English matron, who, besides her multifarious 
family duties, had her own intellectual culture to 
mind, would not allow her to pass the mornings 
in idle gossips: and of course took great credit 
to herself for having so rebuked him, “I am not 
above instruction of any age,” says she, thanking 
heaven (or complimenting it, rather, for having 
created a being so virtuous and humble-minded). 
“When Professor Schroff comes, I sit with my 
children, and take lessons in German—and I say 
my verbs with Maria and Tommy in the same 
class!” Yes, with courtesies and fine speeches 
she actually bowed her brother out of doors; and 
the honest gentleman meckly left her, though 
with bewilderment as he thought of the different 
hospitality to which he had been accustomed in 
the East, where no friend’s house was ever closed 
to him, where no neighbor was so busy but he 
had time to make Thomas Newcome welcome. 

When Hobson Newcome’s boys came home for 
the holidays, their kind uncle was for treating 
them to the sights of the town, but here virtue 
again interposed, and laid its interdict upon pleas- 
ure. ‘Thank you, very much, my dear Col- 
onel,” says Virtue, “there never was surely such 


are, and so indulgent for children, but my boys 
and yours are brought up on a very different plan. 
Excuse me for saying that I do not think it is aq. 
visable that they should even see too much of 
each other. Clive’s company is not good for 
them.” 

“Great heavens, Maria!” cries the Colonel. 
starting up, ‘do you mean that my boy’s society 
is not good enough for any boy alive?” 

Maria turned very red: she had said not more 
than she meant, but more than she meant to s; ay 

**My dear Colonel, how hot we are! how angry 
you Indian gentlemen become with us poor wo- 
men! Your boy is much older than mine. He 
| lives with artists, with all sorts of eccentric peo- 
| ple. Our children are bred on quite a different 
plan. Hobson will succeed his father in the bank, 
and dear Samuel, I trust, will go into the church 
I told you, before, the views I had regarding the 
boys: but it was most kind of you to think of 
them—most generous and kind.” 

‘©That nabob of ours is a queer fish,” Hobson 
Newcome remarked to his nephew Barnes. “ He 
is as proud as Lucifer; he is always taking huff 
about one thing or the other. He went off in a 
fume the other night because your aunt objected 
to his taking the boys to the play. She don't 
like their going to the play. My mother didn't 
either. Your aunt is a woman who is uncom- 
mon wide-awake I can tell you.” 

* T always knew, Sir, that my aunt was per- 
fectly aware of the time of the day,” 
with a bow. 

** And then the Colonel flies out about his boy, 
and says that my wife insulted him! I used to 
like that boy. Before his father came he was a 
good lad enough—a jolly brave little fellow.” 

“T confess I did not know Mr. Clive at that 
interesting period of his existence,” remarks 
Barnes. 

“ But since he has taken this mad-cap freak of 
turning painter,” the uncle continues, “ there is 
no understanding the chap. Did you ever see 
such a set of fellows as the Colonel had got to- 
gether at his party the othernight? Dirty chaps 
in velvet coats and beards? They looked like a 
set of mountebanks. And this young Clive is 
going to turn painter!” 

“Very advantageous thing for the family. 
He'll do our pictures for nothing. I always said 
he was a darling boy,” simpered Barnes. 

** Darling jackass!" growled out the senior 
“Confound it, why doesn’t my brother set him 
up in some respectable business? I ain’t proud 
I have not married an earl’s daughter. No of- 
fense to you, Barnes.” 

“ Not at all, Sir. I can’t help it if my grand- 
father is a gentleman,” says Barnes, with a 
fascinating smile. 

The uncle laughs. ‘I mean I don’t care what 
a fellow is if he is a good fellow. But a painter! 
hang it—a painter's no trade at all—I don't 
fancy seeing one of our family sticking up pic- 
tures for sale. I don’t like it, Barnes.” 

“ Hush ! here comes his distinguished friend, 
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uncle growling out, “ Daznn all literary fellows 
—all artists—the whole lot of them!” turns 
away. Barnes waves three languid fingers of 
recognition towards Pendennis: and when the 
uncle and nephew have moved out of the club 
newspaper room, little Tom Eaves comes up and 
tells the present reporter every word of their 
conversation. 

Very soon Mrs. Newcome announced that 
their Indian brother found the society of Bryan- 
stone Square very little to his taste, as indeed 
how should he! being a man of a good harmless 
disposition certainly, but of small intellectual 
culture. It could not be helped. She had done 
her utmost to make him welcome, and grieved 
that their pursuits were not more congenial. 
She heard that he was much more intimate in 
Park Lane. Possibly the superior rank of Lady 
Ann’s family might present charms to Colonel 
Newcome, who fell asleep at her assemblies. 
His boy, she was afraid, was leading the most 
irregular life. He was growing a pair of mus- 
taches, and going about with all sorts of wild 
associates. She found no fault, who was she, to 
find fault with any one! But she had been 
compelled to hint that her children must not be 
too intimate with him. And so, between one 
brother who meant no unkindness, and another 
who was all affection and good-will, this undoubt- 
ing woman created difference, distrust, dislike, 
which might one day possibly lead to open 
rupture. ‘The wicked are wicked no doubt, ard 
they go astray and they fall, and they come by 
their deserts: but who can tell the mischief 
which the very virtuous do ! 

To her sister-in-law, Lady Ann, the Colonel's 
society was more welcome. The affectionate 
gentleman never tired of doing kindnesses to his 
brother’s many children, and as Mr. Clive’s pur- 
suits now separated him a good deal from his 
father, the Colonel, not perhaps without a sigh 
that fate should so separate him from the society 
which he loved best in the world, consoled him- 
self as best he might with his nephews and 
nieces, especially with Ethel, for whom his deile 
passion conceived at first sight never diminished. 
If uncle Newcome had a hundred children, Ethel 
said, who was rather jealous of disposition, he 
would spoil thom all. He found a fine occupa- 
tion in breaking a pzctty little horse for her, of 
which he made her a present, and there was no 
horse in the Park that was so handsome, and 
surely no gitl who looxed more beautiful, than 
Ethel, Newcome with her broad hat and red 


Miss Ethel, who would never mount except with 
Colonel Newcome’s assistance, and who, espe- 
cially after Mr. Clive’s famous mustaches made 
their appearance, rallied him, and remonstrated 
with him regarding those ornaments, and treated 
him with much distance and dignity. She asked 
him if he was going into the army? she could 
not understand how any but military men could 
wear mustaches; and then she looked fondly 
and archly at her uncle, and said she liked none 
that were not gray. 

Clive set her down as a very haughty, spoiled, 
aristocratic young creature. If he had been in 
love with her, no doubt he would have sacrificed 
even those beloved new-born whiskers for the 
charmer. Had he not already bought on credit 
the necessary implements in a fine dressing-case, 
from young Moss! But he was not in love with 
her; otherwise he would have found a thousand 
opportunities of riding with her, walking with 
her, meeting her, in spite of all prohibitions tacit 
or expressed, all governesses, guardians, mam- 
ma’s punctilios, and kind hints from friends 
For a while, Mr. Clive thought himself in Jove 
with his cousin ; than whom no more beautiful 
young girl could be seen in any park, ball, or 
drawing-room ; and he drew a hundred pictures 
of her, and discoursed about her beauties to J. J., 
who fell in love with her on hearsay. But at 
this time, Mademoiselle Saltarelli was dancing at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and it certainly may be said 
that Clive’s first love was bestowed upon that 
beauty : whose picture of course he drew in most 
of her favorite characters; and for whom his 
passion lasted until the end of the season, when 
her night was announced, tickets to be had at 
the theatre, or of Mademoiselle Saltarelli, Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand. Then it was that witha 
throbbing heart and a five pound note, to engage 
places for the houri’s benefit, Clive beheld 
Madame Rogomme, Mademoiselle Saltarelli’s 
mother, who entertained him in the French 
language in a dark parlor smelling of onions. 
And oh! issuing from the adjoining dining- 
room—(where was a dingy vision of a feast and 
pewter pots upon a darkling table-cloth) could 
that lean, scraggy, old, beetle-browed,. yellow 
face, who cried ‘Oa est tu done, mama?” 
with such a shrill nasal voice—could that elderly 
vixen be that blooming and divine Saltarelli? 
Clive drew her picture as she was, and a likeness 
of Madame Rogomme, her mamma; a Mosaic 
youth, profusely jeweled, and scented at once 
with tobacco and Eau de Cologne, occupied 





ribbon, with her thick black locks waving round 
her bright face, galloping along the ride on 
Bhurtpore. Occasionally Clive was at their 
riding parties, when the Colonel would fall back 
and fondly survey the young people cantering 
side by side over the grass: but by a tacit con- 
vention it was arranged that the cousins should 
be but seldom together; the Coionel might be 
his niece's companion and no one could receive 
him with a more joyous welcome, but when Mr. 
Clive made his appearance with his father at the 
Pork Lane door, a certain géne was visible in 





Clive’s stall on Mademoiselle Saltarelli’s night. 
| It was young Mr. Moss, of Gandish’s, to whom 
|. Neweome ceded his place, and who laughed (as 
| he always did at Clive’s jokes) when the latter 
told ‘the story of his. interview with the dancer. 
“Paid five pound.to seethat woman. I could 
have took you behind the scenes (or beide the 
seeds, Mr. Moss said) and showed her to you for 
dothing.”” Did he take Clive behind the scenes ! 
Over this part of the young gentleman's life, 
without implying the least harm to him—for 
have not others been behind the scenes; and 
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can there be any more dreary object than those 
whitened and raddled old women who shudder 
at the slips? Over this stage of Clive New- 
come’s life we may surely drop the curtain. 

It is pleasanter to contemplate that kind old 
face of Clive’s father, that sweet young blushing 
lady by his side, as the two ride homeward at 
sunset. The grooms behind in quiet conversa- 
tion about horses, as men never tire of talking 
about horses. Ethel wants to know about bat- 
tles ; about lovers’ lamps, which she has read of 
in Lallah Rookh. ‘“ Have you ever seen them, 
uncle, floating down the Ganges of a night?” 
About Indian widows. “ Did you actually see 
one burning, and hear her scream as you rode 
up?” She wonders whether he will tell her 
any thing about Clive’s mother: how she must 
have loved Uncle Newcome! Ethel can’t bear, 
somehow, to think that her name was Mrs. 
Casey,—perhaps he was very fond of her; 
though he scarcely ever mentions hername. She 
was nothing like that good old funny Miss 
Honeyman at Brighton. Who could the person 
be !—a person that her uncle knew ever so long 
ago—a French lady, whom her uncle says Ethel 
often resembles? That is why he speaks French 
so well. He can recite whole pages out of 
Racine Perhaps it was the French lady who 
taught him. And he was not very happy at the 
Hermitage (though grandpapa was a very kind 
good man), and he upset papa in a little carriage, 
and was wild, and got into disgrace, and was 
sent to Indiat He could not have been very 
bad, Ethel thinks, looking at him with her honest 
eyes. Last week he went tothe Drawing-room, 
and papa presented him. His uniform of gray 
and silver was quite old, yet he looked much 
grander than Sir Brian in his new deputy- 
lieutenant’s dress. Next year, when I am 
presented, you must come too, Sir, says Ethel. 
I insist upon it, you must come too ! 

“T will order a new uniform, Ethel,” says 
her uncle. 

The girl laughs. ‘When little Egbert took 
hold of your sword, uncle, and asked you how 
many people you had killed, do you know I had 
the same question in my mind; and I thought 


when you went to the Drawing-room, perhaps 
the King will knight him. But instead he 
knighted mamma's apothecary, Sir Danby Jilks - 
that horrid little man, and I won't have you 
knighted any more.” 

“T hope Egbert won’t ask Sir Danby Jilks 
how many people ue has killed,” says the Col- 
onel, laughing ; but thinking the joke too severe 
upon Sir Danby and the profession, he forthwith 
apologizes by-narrating many anecdotes he knows 
to the credit of surgeons. How, when the fever 
broke out on board the ship going to India, their 
surgeon devoted himself to the safety of the crew, 
and died himself, leaving directions for the treat- 
ment of the patients when he was gone. What 
heroism the doctors showed during the cholera 
in India ; and what courage he had seen some 
of them exhibit in action : attending the wounded 
men under the hottest fire, and exposing them- 
selves as readily as the bravest troops. Ethel 
declares that her uncle always will talk of other 
people’s courage, and never say a word about his 
own ; and the only reason, she says, which made 
me like that odious Sir Thomas de Boots, who 
laughs so, and looks so red, and pays such horrid 
compliments to all ladies, was, that he praised 
you, uncle, at Newcome, last year, when Barnes 
and he came to us at Christmas. Why did you 
not comet Mamma and I went to see your old 
nurse ; and we found her such a nice old lady 
So the pair talk kindly on, nding homeward 
through the pleasant summer twilight. Mamma 
had gone out to dinner; and there were cards 
for three parties afterward. ‘* O how I wish it 
was next year,” says Miss Ethel. 

Many a splendid assembly, and many a brill- 
iant next year, will the ardent and hopeful young 
creature enjoy ; but in the midst of her splendor 
and triumphs, buzzing flatterers, conquered rivals, 
prostrate admirers, no doubt she will think some- 
times of that quiet season before the world began 
for her, and that dear old friend, on whose arm 
she leaned while she was yet a young girl. 

The Colonel comes to Park Street early in the 
forenoon, when the mistress of the house, sur- 
rounded by her little ones, is administering dinner 
to them. He behaves with splendid courtesy to 
Miss Quigley, the governess, and makes a point 
of taking wine with her, and of making a most 
profound bow during that ceremony. Miss Quig- 
ley can not help thinking Colonel Newcome’s 
bow very fine. She has an idea that his late 
Majesty must have bowed in that way : she flut- 
teringly imparts this opinion to Lady Ann's 
maid; who tells her mistress, who tells Miss 
Ethel, who watches the Colonel the next time he 
takes wine with Miss Quigley, and they laugh, 
and then Ethel tells him; so that the gentleman 
and the governess have to blush ever after when 
they drink wine together. When she is walking 
with her little charges in the Park, or in that 
before-mentioned paradise nigh to Apsley House, 
faint signals of welcome appear on her wan 
cheeks. She knows the dear Colonel among a 
thousand horsemen. If Ethel makes for her 





uncle purses, guard-chains, anti-macassars, and 
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the like beautiful and useful articles, I believe it 
is in reality Miss Quigley who does four-fifths of 
the work—as she sits alone in the school-room, 
high, high up in that lone house, when the little 
ones are long since asleep, before her dismal 
little tea-tray, and her little desk, containing her 
mother’s letters and her mementos of home. 
There are, of course, numberless fine parties in 
Park Lane, where the Colonel knows he would be 
very welcome. But if there be grand assemblies, 
he does not care to come. ‘I like to go to the 
club best,” he says to Lady Ann. “ We talk 
there as you do here about persons, and about 
Jack marrying, and Tom dying, and so forth. But 
we have known Jack and Tom all our lives, and 
so are interested in talking about them. Just as 
you are in speaking of your own friends and hab- 
itual society. They are people whose names I 
have sometimes read in the newspaper, but whom 

I never thought of meeting until I came to your 
house. What has an old fellow like me to say 
to your young dandies or old dowagers ?” 

_ ‘Mamma is very odd and sometimes very cap- 
tious, my dear Colonel,” said Lady Ann, with a 
blush—* she suffers so frightfully from tic, that 
we are all bound to pardon her.” 

Truth to tell, old Lady Kew had been particu- 





Eth- 


larly rude to Colonel Newcome and Clive. 
el’s birth-day befell in the Spring, on which 
occasion she was wont to have a juvenile assem- 
bly, chiefly of girls of her own age and condition ; 
who came, accompanied by a few governesses, 
and they played and sang their little duetts and 
chorusses together, and enjoyed a gentle refection 


of sponge cakes, jellies, tea, and the like. The 
Colonel, who was invited to this little party, sent 
a fine present to his favorite Ethel; and Clive 
and his friend J. J. made a funny series of draw- 
ings, representing the life of a young lady as they 
imagined it—and drawing her progress from her 
cradle upward, now engaged with her doll, then 
with her dancing-master; now marching in her 
back-board, now crying over her German lessons : 
and dressed for her first ball finally, and bestow- 
ing her hand upon a dandy, of preternatural ugli- 
ness, who was kneeling at her feet as the happy 
man. This picture was the delight of the laugh- 
ing happy girls; except, perhaps, the little cousins 
from Bryanstone Square, who were invited to 
Ethel’s party, but were so overpowered by the 
prodigious new dresses in which their mamma 
had attired them, that they could admire nothing 
but their rustling pink frocks, their enormous 
sashes, their lovely new silk stockings. 
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Lady Kew coming to London attended on the | and to consider them a part of it; he usually 
party : and presented her grand-daughter with a | confines himself to one wife; and, when he r- 


sixpeuny pin-cushion. The Colonel had sent 
Ethel a beautiful little gold watch and chain. 
Her: ant had complimented her with that refresh- 
ing ‘ vork, “ Alison’s History of Europe,”’ richly 


pourd. Lady Kew’s pin-cushion made rather a 


poor figure among the gifts, whence probably 
arose her ladyship’s ill-humor. 

Ethel’s grandmother became exceedingly testy, 
when the Colonel arriving, Ethel ran up to him 
and thanked him for the beautiful watch, in re- 
turn for which she gave him a kiss ; which I dare 
say, amply repaid Colonel Newcome: and shortly 
after him Mr. Clive arrived, looking uncommonly 
handsome, with that smart little beard and mus- 
tache with which nature had recently gifted him. 
As he entered, all the girls who had been admir- 
ing his pictures, began to clap their hands. Mr. 
Clive Newcome blushed, and looked none the 
worse for that indication of modesty. 

Lady Kew had met Colonel Newcome a half- 
dozen times at her daughter’s house : but on this 
occasion she had quite forgotten him, for when 
the Colonel made her a bow, her Jadyship re- 
garded him steadily, and beckoning her daughter 
to her, asked who the gentleman was who had 
just kissed Ethel’? Trembling as she always did 
before her mother, Lady Ann explained. Lady 
Kew said “ O !” and left Colonel Newcome blush- 
ing and rather embarrassé de sa personne before 
her. 

With the clapping of hands that greeted Clive’s 
arrival, the Countess was by no means more good- 
humored. Not aware of her wrath, the young 
fellow, who had also previously been presented to 
her, came forward presently to make her his com- 
pliments. “Pray who are you!” she said, look- 
ing at him very earnestly in the face. He told 
her his name. 

“H’m,” said Lady Kew, ‘I have heard of you, 
and.I have heard very little good of you.” 

*« Will your Ladyship please to give me your 
informant!” cried out Colonel Newcome. 

Barnes Newcome, who had condescended to 
attend his sister's little fete. and had been languid- 
ly watching the froiics of the young people, looked 
very much alarmed: 





THE TURK AT HOME. 
Sipe Turk, as he is presented to the popular 
mind, is a gentleman with a ferocious beard ; 
wearing a curved sword; having more wives 
than he can count; smoking all day long; and 
disdaining the convenience of a chair. Blue 
Beard is supposed to have been a Turk; and, in 
fact, all.the horrible monsters of our children’s 
story-books are represented to be Turks. To 
call a man ‘a pretty Turk” in England, is.not 
to pay him a compliment. Even in Turkey no 
man likes to be called a Turk; he is an Ottoman; 
a Turk in his eyes is a barbarian, 

The Turk or Ottoman of the present day, is a 
being who differs very widely from the savage 
gentleman of popular fiction. He is brought up 
to respect the laws as he respects his religion, 


| turns home in an angry mood, he does not tic 
| his lady up in a sack and throw her into the Bos. 
phorus. He is not often in the habit of stabbing, 
people in the dark; he is not always hard-heart. 
ed and cruel; he can be honest in his dealings, 
and is far from being outrageously impure in his 
morals—that is, in the morals which are held up 
to him as proper. The law protects his wite 
against cruelty or neglect; and his chance of 
rising in the world depends very much upon his 
own exertions. He is not elbowed off the pub- 
lic scene by hereditary legislators; he may be 
born of a slave mother, and yet live to be the 
great chamberlain of the palace. Every office is 
open, in Turkey, to every man. 

Montesquieu's description of Turkey and its 
inhabitants is no longer applicable. When he 
wrote, it was true that property was not respect- 
ed; that civil law was not known; that slavery 
had degraded the people; and polygamy had de- 
stroyed the purity of social life. But things have 
changed within the last fifty years, under the 
rule of the present Sultan and his predecessor. 
The Koran has been interpreted anew, to serve 
the great cause of human advancement. Its di- 
rection to believers to bring light even from 
China, has been used to sanctify the introduction 
of the arts of Western Europe; and, to make 
the introduc.ion of modern military science pop- 
ular, Mohammedans were reminded that the arms 
even of the enemy might be used to crush him. 
Provinces that were ravaged by incessant civil 
wars; that were by turns a prey to the rapacity 
of the predominant pacha within, or to the lust 
and brutality of armed bandits from without, have 
been brought within the influence of Constanti- 
nople. Officials, who exacted presents and sold 
justice, have been subjected to the utmost rigor 
of the law, The slave-market has been sup- 
pressed, and slaves have been surrounded with 
the protecting spirit of the government, so that, 
at the present moment, no master may ill-use 
them. A new and merciful code of laws has 
been drawn up, and commerce has been re-ar- 
ranged on the French model. Thus it will be 
seen that the Turk (for we must still call him so) 
born in the present time, does not enter upon a 
scene quite so barbarous as that upon which his 
grandfather played a part. No mountain of light 
may be deseried about him, but we may see a 
glimmer of promise. 

The care with which the Osmanlis have al- 
ways kept their wives and daughters apart, still 
prevails in Constantinople. To ask a Turkish 
gentleman after his wife or his daughter, is to 
give him mortal offense. If he alludes to them 
he calls them ‘the home,” or “the house.”’ He 
will tell you that the house is well. Also when. 
he announees to his friends the birth of a daugh- 
ter, he says, ‘a veiled one,” or “\a stranger has 
been given to me.” He is taught by the Koran 
to honor his wife, and to believe that she will be, 
equally with himeelf, a participator in Heavenly 





felicity. This teaching effectually displaces the 
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vulgar error that declares the Mohammedans 
to believe women have no souls. Polygamy is 
allowed to this day in Turkey, but it is so 
surrounded with social and religious difficulties 
that it is rarely practiced. The Koran allows 
a Mussulman to marry four legitimate wives, 
but tells him expressly that it is meritorious to 
marry only one. In Constantinople the ulemas, 
the great bodies of government officials, the na- 
val and military officers, the tradesmen and the 
workmen, have generally only one wife. In the 
provinces one wife is even more universally the 
rule. And now, all the great officers of state 
make a merit of wedding one wife only, to show 
a good example to their countrymen. Nor is 
the wife a slave entirely. In her own apart- 
ments she is supreme mistress. She may re- 
ceive her female friends, and her male relations ; 
she may go out in the day-time (veiled and at- 
tended) ; and her husband consults her on all 
his affairs. She is not the painted doll we have 
read of. She is thoroughly domestic, and is ef- 
feetually protected by the state from cruel treat- 
ment. The Mussulman is bound by law to main- 
tain her according to his rank; if he fail in this 
she may claim a divorcee When he marries her 
he gives a present to her relatives, instead of ex- 
pecting a dower, as with us. She has the care 


of his household, and if he be poor, she employs 
her leisure in spinning. She has the exclusive 
right, by law, to bring up her children—the girls 
until they are married, the boys until they enter 


one of the public schools. If the Ottomans have 
one tender chord in their breasts, it is that which 
is always awakened within them at the sound of 
the maternal name. Women may even perform 
the functions of the Imam, recite prayers, and 
under extraordinary circumstances they may be 
invested with political powers. Yet, undoubt- 
edly, the Turkish woman is not yet free. The 
law allows her to see her distant relatives only 
once in each year, if her husband objects to more 
frequent visiting ; her near relatives are also sub- 
ject to legal interference. 

The Ottoman at home, therefore, is not a 
Bluebeard—his wife is not a slave. Yet in his 
house he has slaves, whom he buys as sheep are 
bought. These slaves are said to be well used, 
and can, with reasonable exertion earn their lib- 
erty. Thus the son of a slave mother is incon- 
testably free. In fact these slaves represent very 
closely the condition of the Russian serf, but ap- 
pear to be better treated. In Turkey a master 
is compelled by law to feed and clothe his slaves ; 
he may not ill-treat them; he can not prevent or 
force their marriages. They are simply servants 
without wages, and are in most cases personally 
and of choice attached to their masters; yet the 
condition of the female slaves is barbarous enough, 
and very shocking to any civilized man who may 
have had an opportunity of watching their con- 
dition, and the terrible traffic of which they are 
the object. Then, the son of a slave, being free, 
has an equal chance in the world with the boy 
of the most favored parentage; for in Turkey 
there is no aristocracy. 

Vor. VIII.—No. 48.—3E 





The story runs that one day the Khalif Omer 
having received some fine linen from Yemen, dis- 
tributed it among the Mussulmans. Every man 
had an equal piece, Omer reserving no more for 
himself than he had given to the rest. Arrayed 
in the garment his share had been made into, he 
entered a pulpit and exhorted the Mussulmans 
to wage war with the infidels. But a man pres- 
ent rose, and interrupting the Khalif said, ‘‘ We 
will not obey you.” 

“Why not?’ Omer asked. 

‘Because you have distinguished yourself 
from us all by a particular partiality.” 

“In what way ?” said the Khalif. 

‘« Listen. When you pretended to divide the 
linen equally you deceived us, for our pieces do 
not suffice to make a garment like yours. You 
are a man of great height, and have retained 
enough to clothe yourself from head to foot.”’ 

Omer, turning to his son, said, ‘* Abd-Allah, 
answer this man.” 

Whereupon Abd-Allah rose and explained, 
‘When the prince of believers, Omer, wished 
to make a garment of his portion of linen, he 
found it insufficient. I found my portion too 
much; so I gave him my surplus.” 

‘“‘ Very good,” the questioner then answered ; 
‘‘in that case we will obey you.” 

This spirit predominates to this hour. All 
men are equal, by birth, in Turkey; and if a 
man becomes a minister for foreign affairs, be 
sure that he has good right to the post. Only 
the sovereign’s position is hereditary, and only the 
royal family bears a recognized family name, and 
traces exactly its descent. Thus we find such 
designations as ‘ Ibrahim the son of the slipper- 
maker,” common throughout the country. The 
only recognized rank is that of the government 
officials, who, as in Russia, have all a military 
grade. The rest of the nation is divided into 
two distinct classes:—employers and artisans. 
The artisans are banded as-in other continental 
states, into distinct corporations or Esnafs, and 
are governed by an inspector or Kiaya. These 
bodies are very numerous, and include corpora- 
tions of bonnet-makers, pipe-tube manufacturers, 
water-carriers, boatmen, and others; the corpo- 
ration of boatmen being one of the largest. These 
men are the cabmen of Constantinople, and ply 
upon the waters of the Bosporus, in their little 
varnished kaiks. They are nearly all bekiars, or 
bachelor adventurers, who leave their homes on 
the borders of Asia, for two or three years, to 
earn enough money at Constantinople to return 
in comfort to their distant villages. Their object 
being to economize as far as possible, they gen- 
erally club together in bands of five or six, to 
hire one large room (which they get for about 
twenty piastres, equal to eighty cents, per month) 
and therein each member has his carpet and his 
bed-clothes. They also give a sum about equal 
to the rent, to some old man, who is charged 
with the arrangement of the room, and with the 
preparation of the boatmen’s supper. This old 
man is well cared for by his employers, and is 
their umpire in disputes. Thus these prudent 
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fellows gather their modest harvest quickly, and 
return to their homes, unless in the mean time, 
by the exhibition of some rare talent, they have 
been made capitan-pacha. 

The capitalists and land-owners are reputed to 
be a grave, dignified, intensely prejudiced class 
of men. They preside over their farms or busi- 
ness ; take great care of their homes ; extend to 
their neighbors a bountiful hospitality ; pray ; give 
away abundantly in charity; educate their chil- 
dren; and, with the well-loved tchibouk or pipe, 
enjoy the kef, that irresistible, idle dreaminess, 
which the Ottoman loves to nurse, sitting cross- 
legged upon his splendid carpet. He sees the 
progress going forward in his country with the 
look of a hopeless man. He says, “ When the 
medicinal properties of the plants revealed them- 
selves to Hokman, not one of them said to him, 
‘TI can restore life to a corpse.’ Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid is another Hokman, but the empire is a 
corpse. All true Mussulmans are under ground.” 
If he be a rich man, he will order his relatives to 
convey his body to the great cemetery of Scutari 
in Asia, that the infidels may not disturb his 
bones when they shall have taken possession of 
Stamboui. He represents a large class of men 
in the Turkish empire. These men look upon 
all the reforms which have been going on during 
the last fifty years as so many hopeless attempts 
to restore animation to a dead body. They are 
the Turkish Tories, longing for the good old times 
when the pachas were unquestioned tyrants ; 
when the slave-market was brisk in the open 
squares of Constantinople ; and when the Koran 
was interpreted in defense of oppression and of 
wrong. They are, in short, the faint type of the 
Turk vulgarly known throughout Europe. They 
are represented as exhibiting those virtues which 
characterize the Arab ;—hospitality, religious 
zeal, and a scrupulously moral life; but they are 
known to be crafty, and, when roused, cruel. 
They are declared fatalists, and any Turk will 
see his property fall from him without a murmur. 
The doctrine of predestination has fastened itself 
upon his soul; he expresses it in many common 
proverbs: “‘The blood destined to be shed can 
not be retained in the artery ;” “‘ When Destiny 
arrives the eye of Wisdom becomes blind ;” 
““When the darts of divine will have been sped 
from the bow of Destiny, they can not be warded 
off by the shield of Precaution.” These are 
among the old Turk’s popular proverbs ; and, al- 
though the enlightened Ottomans of the present 
day have ceased to preach the errors of fatalism, 
the belief in it continues to operate throughout 
the dominions of the Sultan, and to paralyze the 
national energies. But while this fatalism re- 
tards the progress of the Ottomans, it imparts a 
singular dignity to them. The old-fashioned 
Mussulman is never astonished, never delighted, 
never stricken down with grief. If his house is 
consumed by fire, he says calmly, “It was writ- 
ten.” When he is upon his death-bed, he quietly 
performs his ablutions, repeats his namar : trust- 
ing to his prophet and his God, he directs that his 
head shall be turned toward Mecca, and expires. 





There are, however, other Ottomans who veho. 
mently espouse the reforms of the Sultan, anj 
wish to place the Turkish empire in its proper 
relation with the civilized states of Europe. The 
difficulties they encounter from the bigotry o{ 
the old school may be aptly illustrated by refer. 
ence to the difficulty of introducing vaccination 
into the country. For a long time the Mussul. 
mans piously suffered the ravages of the small- 
pox, and devoutly believed that the remedy sought 
to be introduced by the progressive party was 
opposed to the Koran. At length Ahmed Fethj 
Pacha luckily discovered that, in the time of the 
prophet, a certain town being smitten with the 
plague, Mohammed absolutely introduced a pre- 
caution: he ordered that no person should enter 
within the walls, nor pass out from within them 
This order being recalled to the minds of the 
people, they allowed the establishment of quaran- 
tine laws, and the introduction of vaccination 
Yet, through difficulties of this kind, the more 
enlightened men of Turkey have fought from a 
state of absolute barbarism to one of comparative 
civilization. Thirty years ago there were relent- 
less confiscations, tyrannical imprisonments, arbi- 
trary judgments, an organized system of general 
robbery, corruption in every department of the 
administration, and irresponsible pachas quietly 
pillaging at their own private will. Against al! 
this disorder and wrong Turkish reformers havi 
struggled manfully ; and if at the present mo- 
ment, the Ottoman empire presents a spectacle 
of comparative barbarism in close contrast to 
advanced civilization, the advance it has mac 
during the last thirty years from anarchy to some 
kind of order and law, may tempt us to hope that 
the “infidels” who have led the Mussulmans 
even thus far, may yet let in more daylight upon 
them. The Sultan’s people venerate the law 
when it is made. This is part of their religion, 
and every individual not only strives to obey it, 
but also watches his neighbor. Thus, strange as 
it may appear, smuggling is a crime unknown in 
Turkey. 

The Constitution of the Turkish empire is con- 
tained in two vast folio volumes, and is known 
as the Multéqua. It was written originally in 
the Arab language by the learned Cheikh Ibra- 
him Halébi, who died at Constantinople in 1549 
This work included all the Mohammedan laws 
from the time of the prophet. It treats of relig- 
ious worship, of morals, and of civil and political 
rights. It is written simply, so that the laws do 
not admit of twenty discordant interpretations 
It has been translated into the Turkish language, 
and in 1824 was remodeled by order of the Porte 
The Multdqua is divided into eight distinct codes 
These are the religious code, the political code, 
the military code, the civil code, the code of civil 
and criminal process, the penal code, the com- 
mercial code, and the code which regulates hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

The religious code prescribes the exact prayers 
and observances for believers in the prophet, and 
describes the moral conduct of Ottoman subjects, 
regulating their charity, their dress, their diet, 
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and their games. Thus every Mohammedan is 
forbidden to eat the flesh of the pig, of any 
animal that has not been killed, of the ass or 
mule, or of any amphibious creature. Tobacco, 
opium, and coffee are allowed; although some 
rigid Mohammedans class these luxuries with 
wine, and call them the four columns which sup- 
port the tent of the voluptuary. 

The civil code regulates the treatment of slaves, 
the claims between husband and wife, and the 
succession to property. Slaves are daily de- 
creasing in number throughout Turkey. War 
no longer furnishes a supply, and open slave- 
traffic is, as already stated, prohibited throughout 
the Ottoman empire. The reformed Multéqua 
allows the slave to be a witness in a law court, 
and gives him equal rights before the law with 
his master. He often rises to an eminent posi- 
tion in the state, and is not a creature to be uni- 
versally shunned. 

A Turkish subject can not, by will, give more 
than one-third of his property to any person not 
related to him. The rest belongs by right to his 
nearest relatives. If he leave two or three rela- 
tions of equal consanguinity with him, his prop- 
erty is divided among them; the male relatives 
taking always double the portions assigned to the 
females. The Multéquais very strict in enforcing 
the inviolability of a believer's house ; which is 
nowhere else so strictly his castle. No domi- 
ciliary visit can be effected in Constantinople 
under any circumstances without a written order 
from the grand vizier. This order must be carried 
by a legal functionary, accompanied, in the case 
of a Turk, by the Imam of the neighborhood ; in 
the case of a Greek or Armenian by the superior 
of his church; and in that of a Jew by the rabbi ; 
but, whether in a Mussulman’s house or in that 
of an infidel, the officers may not enter the 
women’s apartments until the women have left 
them. 

The penal code, now in force throughout the 
Ottoman empire is that promulgated in the year 
1840. It is a great improvement on the old 
penal laws, by which the punishment of death 
was in the hands of petty provincial tyrants. 
The first article of this recent code declares that 
the Sultan promises not to inflict death upon any 
subject who has not been tried by competent 
judges and condemned according to established 
law, and threatens with capital punishment any 
vizier who shall henceforth take the life of a sub- 
ject on his own responsibility, “even that of a 
shepherd.” 

Capital punishment, by this code is inflicted, 
for exciting Ottoman subjects to revolt, for as- 
sassination, and for resistance to the police (when 
this resistance inflicts a mortal wound) in the 
execution of their duty. By this code robbery 
is punished by seven years’ imprisonment; vari- 
ous periods of confinement or banishment are 
awarded to public officers, who fail to discharge 
their funetions honestly, and all subjects of the 
Sultan are enjoined to deliver up to justice any 
delinquent who may come under their observa- 
tion. Every subject of the Sultan is by this law 





equal in the eyes of the judge, without regard to 
race or religion. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six the famous 
talimati o’moumich were published. These de- 
crees regulated the powers of all the government 
officers, the administration of the national treas- 
ury, and the organization of the police. In 
eighteen hundred and fifty, the Turkish govern- 
ment, pursuing its measures of reform, issued a 
new commercial code of laws of three hundred 
and fifteen articles, regulating the imternal and 
external trade of the empire. 

But all these decrees put together, although 
important, are not likely to effect that revolution 
which may be expected from the great reform 
made in the educational machinery of the .Otto- 
man empire. The first of September, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five, when the first stone of a 
great Turkish University was laid on the site of 
the old janissaries’ barracks, is a memorable day 
in Ottoman history. Education was taken from 
the hands of the Mohammedan priesthood, and 
the children of the empire taught the great truths 
of the world. Henceforth every Turk must send 
his child to school, and the State charged itself 
with his instruction. Thus, at the present time, 
when the child of a Turk has reached the age of 
six years, the father is compelled to present him- 
self before the monkhtar or municipal chief of 
his locality, and to inscribe the child’s name on 
the register of the mekteb or primary school, un- 
less he can satisfactorily prove that he has the 
intention and means of giving his progeny in- 
struction proper to his age at home. To enforce 
this law among the laboring population, no em- 
ployer is allowed to take a boy as apprentice who 
is not furnished with a certificate from his mek- 
teb declaring that he has gone through the pre- 
scribed studies. These studies consist of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and the principles 
of religion and morals. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one there were no fewer than three 
hundred and ninety-six mektebs in Constanti- 
nople alone, mustering twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred scholars. These mektebs are 
divided into fourteen groups, with a committee 
to each group, charged with the duty of inspect- 
ing each mekteb, and regulating and recording 
its progress. 

A Turkish child generally passes four or five 
years in the mekteb; after which he goes to the 
schools known as the mektebi rudidié, or schools 
for youths, if his father wishes to give him more 
than an elementary education. These second- 
ary schools are of recent creation only; yet in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one the six then es- 
tablished included eight hundred and seventy 
scholars. In these schools the Turkish boy ob- 
tains a liberal education. He is taught the Arab 
grammar and syntax, orthography, composition, 
sacred history, Ottoman history, universal his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, and the elements of 
geometry. Even this instruction is provided 
gratuitously by the State. The learning which 
flourishes in the Turkish university of cousse in- 
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universities of Europe. Butin this part of the gov- 
ernment reform, the Sultan finds he has a strong 
party to fight and overthrow. The old Mussul- 
man spirit, the stronghold of which is in the 
hands of the ulemas, has to be rooted out, and 
this is to be done only by separating learning in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, from bigotry. To the 
schools the government have recently added 
separate academies for the study of agriculture 
and veterinary science. 

In the face of all this energy on the part of the 
Ottoman government, the individual laziness of 
the people is remarkable. The industry of Tur- 
key has fallen into absolute insignificance. At 
one time Turkish manufactures fed the great 
markets of the East, and found their way to 
some of the countries of Europe: now these 
industries do not suffice for internal wants. In 
eighteen hundred and twelve no fewer than two 
thousand muslin looms were at work at Scutari 
and Turnova ; in eighteen hundred and forty-one 
hardly two hundred of them could be counted. 
Anatolia, Diarbekir, and Broussa, once so famous 
for their exquisite velvets and satins, now pro- 
duce about one-tenth of the manufactures they 
gave forth thirty or forty years ago. In Euro- 
pean Turkey there are about three important 
manufacturing establishments: the forges of 
Samagor and Fognitza in Bulgaria and Bosnia 
respectively, and the manufactories of arms at 
Mostar and Traonik. The stories of the com- 
mercial coma of Bagdad and Aleppo are equally 
striking; yet this general decay is easily ac- 
counted for, in the dogged determination of the 
Turkish manufacturers to cling to old and dear 
processes, and thus they have found themselves 
ousted from their old markets by the competition 
from the manufacturers of western Europe. To 
escape these terrible results’ there was yet one 
resource for Turkey. Her inexhaustible wealth 
ef soil pointed her out as a great agricultural 
country that might make her perhaps the most 
important granary of the world. This resource 
has only lately occupied the attention of the gov- 
ernment: the establishment of an agricultural 
academy being the first hopeful result. 

Thus in estimating the Turk as an individual, 
and Turkey as a nation, we are led to curious 
eontradictions. The old-school Turk is still the 
devout believer in the prophet, the slave-owner, 
the man who denies to woman all the great bless- 
ings of her social life. In all these points he is 
a barbarian; yet trace his youth, follow him 
through his course of studies at the mekteb, and 
in the higher schools, with every office in the 
state fairly open to him; with a rich country, 
and markets eager for any thing he may choose 
to produce, and you see that he has the opportu- 
nities for energy and He is lord over 
immense tracts of the richest land, that would 
yield him golden harvests in return for the light- 
est labor, yet he allows them to grow rank with 
weeds: he has the germs of splendid manufac- 
tures, that; developed on the systems of western 
Burope, would yield him enormous revenues ; 





yet they are dying out: he has institutions of , 
liberal kind, a wide system of gratuitous educa. 
tion and humane laws; yet he can not be meas. 
ured for intelligence or perseverance with the 
poorest continental peasant. Daily his gover. 
ment endeavors to rouse him from his lethargy ; 
but the Sultan is a second Hokman, and is only 
trying his political medicines upon a dead or, at 
best, a half-animated body. He can not take the 
amber mouth-piece of his tchibouk from between 
his lips; he can not rouse himself from his lux. 
urious carpet. The sea before him is splendidly 
blue; the warmth of the sun is exceedingly 
grateful ; the fumes of the aromatic coffee ar 
delicious, and he is content. In short, he is en- 
joying the kef, and may not be disturbed. The 
spiders may be the only busy spinners amid the 
looms of Scutari: he can not help it, the matter 
is in other and higher hands than his. It was 
written. His house is tumbling about his ears; 
well, it is useless to send for the masons. It is 
ordained to tumble. He isa clock; he has been 
wound up for a certain number of years; and, 
when he has run down, he will stop and have his 
head turned toward Mecca. He deplores the 
madness of those of his countrymen who pretend 
to direct events, to plan great projects for the 
prevention of all kinds of accidents, to use all 
kinds of infidel contrivances ; these are not good 
Mussulmans. He, good easy man, waits pa- 
tiently, prays devoutly, opens his doors with a 
benevolent heart to all comers, is beloved by his 
servants and slaves, and waits events. Every 
thing is written : of what avail then any exertion 
on his part? And so his life is one long kef; 
the amber mouth-piece remains forever in his 
mouth; his legs remain crossed; and, with a 
dignified reserve, and some philosophy, he looks 
out upon the bright waters of the Bosporus, and 
turns his back upon Europe. 

But behind him he has strong men in his coun- 
try. He is at war with his government—for this 
government has determined to make Turkey o1 
some account in Europe ; to interpret their re- 
ligion as men, and not as blind and slavish big- 
ots; to seize with a strong hand upon all im- 
provements from the west that promise comfort 
and prosperity. And the contest between the 
old Turk and his new governors, is one that, at 
this moment, happens to interest us all very de- 
cidedly. - If the old gentleman be determined 
doggedly to keep that amber in his mouth forever, 
to look to no quarter except that in which Mecca 
lies, and to loll always upon his handsome carpet ; 
then we fear there is indeed little hope for Tur- 
key ; and he does well, for the repose of his bones, 
to have them carried to the great cemetery of 
Seutari.. But if his. sons, now imbibing new 
truths in the little reformed mektebs of Constan- 
tinople, learn to think otherwise, and to hail and 
help on all human improvements, golden harvests 
will wave over the great plains of the Ottoman 
empire, artisans will be once more busy in Ana- 
tolia and Broussa, and spiders will be routed 





from the looms of Scutari. 
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T would be safe to lay a wager to any amount 

that there are not five hundred of our readers 
who have ever seen a Russian. We do not, of 
course, mean the Russian polished and civilized, 
taught to speak French like a native, and very 
tolerable English, besides half a dozen other 
languages : but we mean the veritable, genuine 
Russian, such as go to make up fifty millions of 
the subjects of the Czar; the raw material that 
is worked up into capital diplomatists, very good 
soldiers, and very bad sailors. Who ever saw 
such a Russian out of Russia! We know from 
actual observation just how the peasantry of 
every other civilized, and many uncivilized na- 
tions look, act, dress, and eat. The frieze coat, 
unlaced knee-breeches, ragged hat, shilalah, and 
dudheen of the Irish immigrant are as familiar 
here as in Connaught or Leinster; the newly- 
arrived German settler, with worked blouse and 
inseparable meerschaum, meets us at every turn ; 
the Turkish fez is not an absolute stranger in 
our streets ; and, thanks to the Chinese Junk, 
and a scheming speculator or two, the inhabit- 
ants of the Celestial Empire, with their hemp- 
patched pig-tails, wooden-soled shoes, wadded 
cotton dresses (sadly the worse for wear now, 
poor fellows), and queer, good-humored faces, 
are 80 common that not a man will turn round 
to look at them. We would engage, at an hour's 
notice, to provide for almost any foreigner a din- 
ner made up of his own national dishes; but 
where could we order kwass or shtshee ?—what 
restaurant would undertake to furnish them ?— 
and yet these are the words which fifty millions 
of very good Christians, in their way, have in 
their minds whenever they pray ‘“‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.” - 

All this shows that while we know something 
about Russia, we know very little about the 
Russians. Travelers have not unfrequently visit- 
ed their country, who, if we judge from their 
books, have never seen the Russian people. We 
have been condemned—(from our position, we 
hope, and not on account of any actual trans- 
gression of our own)—to wade through many 
of their dreary volumes, and the only idea we 
could get of what the author saw in the Russians, 
was a confused picture of an Emperor six feet 
and sundry odd inches high, looking very fierce 
and warlike ; an immense number of troops, all 
under arms, ready to be let loose upon the civil- 
ized world, and an indefinite number of the most 
rascally custom-house and police officers in the 
world, whose hands were always crooked for the 
reception of a bribe; and whom our travelers 
aforesaid were in the constant habit of bribing 
for a sum so ridiculously small, that one of our 
own functionaries would have turned away from 
it in absolute disgust. 

Now all these things doubtless exist in Russia ; 
but they are not all of Russia. There is some- 
thing behind and beyond all this, which has en- 
abled a half dozen of able men and one woman, 


course of a single half century to raise an almost 
unknown horde of barbarians to the rank of one 
of the mest powerful empires—if not the most 
powerful empire—on the face of the earth: an 
empire which, indeed, seems ready to pit itself, 
at the moment when we write, in no unequal 
contest against combined Christendom. 

That something is the Russian peasantry. 
Throw out Cossacks, and Tartars, and Lettes, 
and Finns, and Samoiedes, and what not, and the 
remainder are the proper Russians. They are the 
raw material out of which have been made the 
Suwarroffs and Kutusoffs, the Paskievitches and 
Diebitches, and all the other “ offs’ and “ itches” 
who have found a name on the page of history, 
with a plenty left to die ignoble deaths and fill 
trenches. 

We are about to see these Russians. But we 
must hurry on: (for we are now, reader and 
writer, pacing along the wide “ Nevskoi Pros- 
pekt”—the Broadway of St. Petersburg.) We 
pass the gay promenaders, tricked out in Parisian 
costume ; we pass the long line of troops under 
review. We enter the Gostinnoi door, or Great 
Market. It is a huge bazaar, a fair under a roof, 
where the dealers—there are ten thousand of 
them, they say—dressed in long blue caftans, 
without collars, salute us as we pass by their 
booths, as Chatham Street clothesmen salute re- 
turned Californians: “ Walk in, Sir—Shto vam 
ugodno ’ss? What would you like? A coat? 
A capt Kasan boots! Ah, yes, here they are. 
Walk in.” 

Not yet. We are bound on other business 
just now. We want to see the genuine Rus- 
sians ; the raw material of the nation. This has 
been somewhat wrought by art ; but there are half 
a hundred millions in the empire in a rude state. 
We pass through the whole breadth of the 
bazaar, and emerge upon another street. This 
is the Bolkhaia Sadovaia, or ‘“‘ Great Garden 
Street.” Let us follow this 2 piece, and we shall 
come to the Aprazin Ruinok and the Tshukin 
Dvor, the plebeian markets of St. Petersburg. 
These two markets occupy a square of some- 
thing like a third of a mile on a side. The 
whole of the space is covered with stalls and 
booths. There are, at the lowest calculation, five 
thousand of them. They form a city of them- 
selves ; as dark and gloomy as though its streets 
and alleys belonged to some Oriental town, gray 
with the lapse of two thousand years, rather 
than to a modern city, of which the first stone 
was not laid a century and a half ago. 

Here you will find no European wares. We 
have left them al! behind in the Great Market. 
Lamps are suspended over the narrow entrances, 
before gaudy pictures of the Virgin and the 
Saints. Saint Johns and Saint Georges are 
piled up to be disposed of by wholesale ; for the 
devil and his imps are legion, and to guard house 
and stable against them requires a corresponding 
number of these sanctified images. At short dis- 
tances are little chapels, which have a very de- 
votional look, which yet is somewhat modified by 
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dy-shops ; both are equally well patronized, and | coat and the boots, the apparel of the mujik js 





by the same customers—a prayer and a dram go | hardly worth an inventory. His head is covereg 
tegether. Dealers in kindred articles flock to- | with a cloth cap, or a hat shaped a little like , 
gether, which serves to throw some order upon | mortar. His lower limbs are encased in striped 
the otherwise inextricable confusion. We can | cotton drawers, thrust into his boot-legs. His 


not now stop to look at the shops or their wares, 


supply of linen is marvelously deficient, althougt 


not even at those in which are exposed bridal | there is usually something of the kind betweey 
ornaments, wreaths of artificial flowers, and wed- | his person and the sheep-skin. When he ad- 
ding crowns, all cheap enough, and in quantities | vances a little in the scale of society, this sheep. 
which show that marrying and giving in mar- | skin is replaced by a long blue caftan or coat 
riage is not neglected among the population that | reaching to the heels, confined around the waist 


make their purchases here. If we could stop at | by a girdle of some bright color. 


It is made 


any of the booths, it would be at those of the | without a collar, and as he displays no superfiu. 


cooks, for the food of a people tells much as to 


ous linen, and wears no covering about the neck, 


their civilization. This, however, is not the mar- | this member displays its full proportions. 


ket where the regular supplies of provisions are 
purchased. Here. we find the knickknacks that | tinguishes the Russian of every rank. 


The mujik has the half-Tartar face which dis- 
It would 


provoke the appetite, the little relishes that busy | be difficult to find one, out of the Imperial fam. 
men take between meals. A hasty inspection | ily, who has not this characteristic physiognomy ; 
would suggest that the favorite comestible was | and this exception has been accounted for by 


the piroga, a very unctuous kind of fish-cake 


. | saying, that the half-mad Grand Duke Constantine 


It is eaten with oil, that to our eyes has an un- | monopolized all the Tartar blood and features 
savory look ; it is green and slimy, looking not | which should have been divided among his broth- 


unlike that which has stood for a long time in a | ers. 


The Russian face is flat, the nose low, with 


brazen lamp. The piroga, like our buckwheat- | the tip as it were pressed back a little, so as to 


cakes, must be eaten warm. Hence the dish 


leave the nostrils more exposed than consists 


containing them is kept always covered with a | with our ideas of beauty; the eyes are small, 


bit of greasy canvas. 


wide apart, and almost invariably very light in 


We have at length reached the bottom of soci- | color. The whole face is marked by a general 
ety. These bearded fellows are the raw material | want of expression, which is not removed even 


of which we have been in search, that out of | by culture and education. 


It clings to the Rus- 


which have been made, by different processes of | sian like a birth-mark. The whole aspect of the 
manufacture, the blue-coated traders whom we | mujik is rough and shaggy; his beard is long 
left in the Great Square, the drivers whom we | and bushy ; so is his hair, except behind, where 
saw so swiftly whirling through the broad streets, | he usually has it cropped quite close; so that 
the soldiers who stood so orderly on parade, like | from the rear his head looks somewhat like a 
a living wall—ay, and the officers who reviewed | turnip. His voice is loud and harsh, and he is 
them, up to the Emperor himself—for all, high | always noisy. He certainly, to a stranger, bears 
and low, noble and serf, Czar and subject, are | the look of a bandit ; and one’s first sensation on 
sprung from a single stock—and there are half | meeting him is a sort of spasmodic twitching of 


a hundred millions of them, as we have said be- 


the pocket-nerve, accompanied by an uneasy sen- 


fore, united, for good or ill, under one absolute | sation about the throat. 


head. 


But a little acquaintance does away with much 


Their appearance is not prepossessing. It | of this unfavorable impression. One gets accus- 
goes far to justify the appellation by which they | tomed to his rude exterior, and discovers that his 
have been designated from time immemorial-— | noisy and boisterous ways are but an escape- 
Tshornoi narod, ‘‘ The Black People,” or rather, | valve to let off the superabundance of his animal 
the “Dirty Folks.” Few of the cant names | spirits. At heart he is a very fine fellow, with 
which are applied to classes come so near the | a great flow of good-humor under his rough ex- 
truth as this. An individual of this class is | terior. Among themselves they are always jok- 


termed a mujik. Here, where we see them in 


ing and playing all manner of waggish pranks 


the rough, they wear their distinguishing national | For strangers the mujik has a special courtesy. 


costume. It consists mainly of a sheep-skin coat, 


If you can manage to muster up enough of his 


descending not quite to the knees, with a girdle | language to make yourself at all intelligible to 


about the waist, and a huge pair of boots. This 
coat is made with the wool turned inside, and is 


him, you have won your way to his heart at 
once, and he will cheerfully go twice as far out 


worn night and day, from the time when it is | of his way as even the Parisian will, to do you 


donned until it is worn out, which is not a very 
short time. It never leaves the person of the 
wearer except when he takes his weekly vapor 
bath, followed by a refreshing plunge into the 
cold water, or a roll in the snow in the winter. 
Of course it is never washed, and the state which 
it reaches in a few months, in respect to purity 
and odor, may better be left to the imagination 
than ventured upon in description. Besides the 


a service. And when he takes his leave of you, 
it is with a ‘‘ Good-day, my father,” or * brother,” 
as the case may be; ‘“‘can I do any thing else 
for you*” 

In truth, there is less of wanton brutality 
among the Russian peasantry than among the 
corresponding class in almost any European na- 
tion. ‘ Punch” not long since had a sketch de- 
signed to illustrate the amiable ways of the in- 
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habitants of the mining districts in England. Aj the Church. He crosses himself the first thing 


couple of rude-looking natives are watching an 
individual who is passing.—‘* Who's that ?” asks 
one native of the other.—*‘ It’s a stranger. Fling 
a half of a brickbat at him,” is the amiable re- 
sponse. Such a sketch would have no point as 
applied to the Russian peasantry. The mujik 
would very likely have no objection to cheating 
the stranger, or to picking his pocket on occa- 
sion; but it would never enter his head to do 
him a wanton injury “just for the fun of the 
thing.” 

He has, moreover, a wonderful dexterity and 
faculty of imitation. He can turn his hand to 
any thing with a facility that would do no dis- 
credit to a “live Yankee.” A little polishing 
converts the rawest mujik into a dexterous coach- 
man or sledge-driver or shrewd and cunning trader. 
A little more transforms him into a petit-maitre 
of the first water. Half the drilling required by 
the English clodhopper transforms him into as 
perfect a machine as ever went through the man- 
ual of exercise : and need enough he has for pre- 
cision here ; for a keener pair of eyes to detect a 
fault in discipline never ran down a line of sol- 
diers, than those that are placed a good six feet 
above the boots of his Imperial Majesty the Czar. 
He possesses a natural aptitude for the use of 
mechanical instruments. The carpenter of other 
countries uses a dozen tools to perform what the 
mujik manages to do very tolerably with his ax. 
With it he will smooth a board and make a very 
passable joint. He is perhaps deficient in that 
inventive faculty which enables a Yankee to 
whittle a clock out of a shingle, with his jack- 
knife; but as a simple copyist of what others 
have done he is without a superior, and has 
scarcely a rival. You can get as perfect a fac- 
simile made at Moscow as,at Canton. In the 
Imperial Palace is a piano made by a peasant 
who had never seen but one in his life. It struck 
him that he would like such an instrument, and 
he set to work with the few tools at his com- 
mand, and produced a very satisfactory piano. 
The Czar hearing of this achievement ordered 
the instrument to be purchased for a liberal sum. 
So in copying pictures and other works of art 
they are quite successful, although, as far as we 
are aware, Russia has not produced a single 
original artist of even respectable rank. Few 
people acquire foreign languages with equal fa- 
cility ; though this may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that the Russian is so difficult, both 
in construction and articulation, that whoever has 
fairly mastered that, finds the task of acquiring 
any other an easy one. 

The Russians, like all impressible races, have 
a keen if not deep religious sentiment. The Czar 
knows this well, and finds in it the chief means 
of maintaining his unbounded influence over 
them. Hence his determination to convert the 
present aggression upon Turkey into a Holy 


in the morning and the last thing at night; when 
he commences eating by way of grace, and 
when he finishes by way of thanks. When he 
wants to cheat you, he crosses himself for the 
sake of luck, hoping that the saints will help him 
to a few additional copecks. Every brandy-shop 
has the picture of its patron saint, before which 
the thirsty souls cross themselves previous to 
imbibing ; and the keeper has a private saint of 
his own before whom he makes the same sign, 
in the hope of getting a double blessing on his 
bad brandies. When the mujik enters a house, 
he salutes the picture of the saint before he pays 
his respects to the occupant. When he sees a 
church, or hears a bell, or passes one of the 
saints’ shrines in the street, up goes his hand in 
the holy sign, and he not unfrequently pauses to 
utter a brief prayer or two. 

Enter a church on a festival day, and you will 
be sure to see the floor covered with rough-beard- 
ed peasants going through with their devotions, 
in which all ages and both sexes join in the most 
vehement manner; each selecting a place for his 
prostration as near as possible to the officiating 
priest. 

Every thing that the peasant has must receive 
the priestly benediction. Houses and shops, food 
and water, fruits and herbs, flocks and herds, bed 
and board, must receive consecration. When a 
new house or shop is opened the services of the 
priest are in special request. Every wall and 
floor, every door and window, every table and 
chair, every box and chest must share the bless- 
ing. Three times a year all rivers and streams 
are blessed. At the winter consecration a hole is 
cut in the ice over which a booth is erected for 
the officiating priests. Here the consecration 
service is chanted, after which a wooden cross is 
dipped into the water, which from that moment 
is fit for Christian use, and the foul fiend and 
his imps are debarred from using it for unholy 
purposes. The blessing extends to a consider- 
able distance from the place of consecration, 
though it is doubtless much more potent just at 
the spot hallowed by the immersion of the cross 
than at any other. A great rush is consequently 
made, every one being eager to be the first to se- 
cure a cup-full of the blessed fluid before the vir- 
tues of the priestly benediction have been weak- 
ened. This winter consecration of the Neva is 
attended with great pomp, the principal clergy, 
the court, and the Imperial family bearing a part 
in it. 

All the fruits of the earth must be blessed be- 
fore they are fit forthe use of man. The ripest 
fruit, eaten before the time for the benediction 
has come, would entail untold evils; while the 
most unripe, after the ceremony has been per- 
formed, lose their crudeness, and will not “‘ harm 
the weakest constitution.” 

The Greek Church exceeds even the Latin in 


War. The religious feeling of the mujik is far | the number and rigor of its fasts ; and the Rus- 


enough from being an enlightened one, and ex- 


sians outdo all other members of that communion 


pends no small part of its force in crossing, ven- | in the observance of these lenten days. Upon 





eration for the saints, and keeping the fasts of 





strict fast-days not only are flesh and fowl ex- 
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eluded, but every thing which contains the small- 
est portion of animal matter. Sugar is forbidden, 
on account of the blood and bone-dust used in 
the process of refining. Foremost of all stands 
the Velikoi Posd—the “Great Fast” of seven 
weeks, which precedes Easter, and which is in 
turn preceded by the Massldnitza, or “ Butter 
Week.” During this week the Russians seem 


determined to make amends for the enforced ab- | 


stinence from this unctuous condiment which 
they must so soon undergo. It is butter, butter 
everywhere. Every thing is redolent of butter. 
The standing dish of the season is blinni, a kind 
of cakes fried in butter, and eaten with butter 
sauce. 

After Butter Week comes the Great Fast, par 
excellence. For seven long weeks farewell to all 
feasting. ‘Those who are more than ordinarily 
devout, exclude even fish from their tables 
during the whole of the first and the last of these 
seven weeks, and upon Wednesdays and Fridays 
of the other five. Soups made of kwas and mush- 
rooms, fish and cakes flavored with oil, together 


with the inevitable fasting shtshee, made without | 


meat, are the standing fare upon these lenten 
days which succeed the joyous Butter Week 
Lucky is the family some member of which is 
born on a saint’s day falling within this dreary 
time ; for in favor of such the strictness of the 
fast is somewhat relaxed. 
pleased with the posthumous honors awarded to 
them, happy is the one whose day falls in the 
course of the Great Fast. He at least will not 
fail of reeeiving due honors from his bearded | 
namesakes and all their kindred. 


Easter Eve at last approaches to put an end to | 


these weary weeks of fasting—not before it has 
been long prayed for; for the people are tired out 
with their long abstinence. Many of them have 
kept strict fast for the last three days. 

As midnight approaches the people begin to 
throng to the churches, bearing unlighted tapers 
in their hands. All is gloomy within. A single 
candle burns upon the reading desk, by the light 
of which one volunteer after another reads aloud 
a passage of Scripture. At length the solemn 
service of the mass is begun; but the chanting 
is low and monotonous, as though it came from 
the depths of space, and only faint undulations 
of sound fall upon the ear from an immeasurable 
distance, until the moment when the midnight 
hour is pealed from the numerous bells of the 
churches. The scene changes. as by magic. The 
door which closes the Holy Place is flung wide, 
and amid the sudden blaze of the lamps thus dis- 
closed, the choir bursts forth into the national 
Easter anthem. Christoss vosskress—Christoss 
vosskress ths mortui—* Christ is risen—Christ 
is risen from the dead,” peals forth from in- 
numerable throats. The lamps in the church are 
lighted, together with all the tapers borne by the 
assembled throng. Priests hearing smoking cen- 
sers pass through the crowd, incensing the holy 
pictures upon the walls. The churches are illu- 
minated without as well as within. The bells in 


If the saints are at all | 


completed ; and every voice repeats the words 
once uttered with fearful hope, in the silence of 
the gray Judean dawn, by the disciples who ear. 
liest came to see the spot ‘‘ where the Lord lay.” 
Friend grasps the hand of friend, and every body 
bestows upon every body else the Easter kiss of 
peace. The priest of the highest rank takes his 
| place before the open doors of the sanctuary, and 
bestows the kiss of benediction upon all who ap- 
proach him with the salutation of the day. 

Then follows the blessing of the food which js 
to break the long fast. The poorer portion of 
the congregation have brought their eatables, and 
arranged themselves in long rows within the sa- 
cred edifice, reaching far out into the street. 
Through these pass the priests sprinkling the 
sanctifying waters right. and left with liberal 
hand, while every body keeps a sharp eye that 
| his own portion does not fail to receive a few 
drops of the purifying shower. Then comes the 
eating, not unfrequently just as the earliest beams 
of the rising sun begin to pale the lights of the 
illumination. Ample amends are made for the 
long abstinence. It is almost worth one’s while 
to endure the privations of the fast, for the sake 
of enjoying the keen zest of the feast which fol- 
lows. 

These Easter dishes vary, of course, with the 
| means of their owners. For the richer classes 
the skill of the cooks and confectioners is tasked 
to the utmost to prepare dishes and confections 
appropriate to the season. As many dishes as 
| possible are served up in the form of a lamb. 
Butter, so long a stranger, is fashioned into the 
| shape of the emblem of innocence, the fleece even 

being closely imitated. Another favorite form is 
that of an egg. Upon one occasion a lady of 
the court gave an entertainment to the members 
of the Imperial family, in which every article was 
either made in that shape or served up in egg- 
shaped dishes. The soup-dishes were huge os- 
trich eggs; porcelain eggs from the Imperial man- 
ufactory held fowls ready to be hatched all hot and 
smoking ; jellies and conserves blushed through 
glass eggs, and nuts and fruit were done up in 
egg-shells of gold paper. For the lower classes, 
for whom all these things are too costly, there 
are two dishes belonging in special to the season. 
These are pushka, a kind of curds pressed hard 
and done up in cylindrical rolls, and kulitsh, a 
species of bread, in which an infinity of little 
rolls are stuck upon the surface of a large one, 
all being decorated with consecrated twigs. The 
poorest table at this season must be ornamented 
with a taper in honor of the occasion. 

Thus is inaugurated the joyful Easter festival, 
when for a week all distinctions of rank seem 
leveled.. T'shin or *‘ Rank,” according to the 
popular saying, one of the triad of Russian di- 
vinities, seems deposed during this Saturnalia. 
Every body visits every body else, as they do 
with us on New-year’s Day. The “‘ compliments 
of the season” take the form of the unvarying 
Easter salutation, ‘Christ is risen.” Then every 
body kisses every body else, no matter how slight 








the city ring out the joyous tidings of salvation 


the acquaintanceship. To refuse the offered sa- 
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lute would be considered a breach of the proprie- | driver, the latter is sure of two blows to the 


ties of the season. Smooth-chinned employés | animal’s one. 


press their lips together. Rough old mujiks 
mingle their shaggy beards in fraternal saluta- 
tion. As for the young they absolutely run to 
riot on this prevailing delicacy. Were the arti- 
cle not of so easy fabrication, it would be terrible 
to contemplate the waste at this season. Fortu- 
nately, however, this is one of the few luxuries 
of life of which the supply never falls short of 
the demand, and with which it is impossible that 
the market should be glutted. 

Those occupying public stations have a heavy 
official duty to perform in the matter. The chiefs 
in all the offices must salute their subordinates. 
The general of division salutes the colonels; the 
colonels salute the captains ; the captains salute 
all the privates of their respective companies. 
Thus each soldier gets a salute by proxy from his 
commanding officer. The Emperor's part in this 
general osculation is no sinecure His own fam- 
ily—a numerous one, counting all its collateral 
ramifications—of course falls under the general 
tule. But in addition, he must kiss all the no- 
bles of the court whom he chances to encounter, 
the officers on parade when he reviews the troops, 
and lastly a certain number of privates chosen 
from the respective companies. The meanest 
sentinel on duty at the palace gates may “ for 
this occasion only,” press his lips to that august 
pair upon whose slightest word hangs the repose 
of Europe. 

We shall not be thought to have given too 
large a space to this Easter festival, when it is 
borne in mind that a sixth part of the life of a 
Russian peasant is devoted to the feasts and fasts 
of this season. 

There are two grave defects in the character 
of the mujik: to say the least of it, he is but 
“indifferent honest ;” and he is sadly given to 
intoxication. But even his rascality and his 
drunkenness assume a form of their own. He 
does not pretend to be honest. “Oh yes,” he 
will say, ‘“‘ we Russians are all great rogues.. We 
shall cheat you if we can. So look out. Buy 
something of me, and two to one you are cheated. 
A man must get up early in the morning to catch 
us asleep.” This very avowal of roguery, so 
gayly and unhesitatingly made, is often the best 
blind in the world; and the unwary purchaser 
finds to his cost that he would have been wise to 
have taken the fellow at his word. But what is 
to be done with so good-humored a rogue !—Up- 
braid him !—Why, Topsy herself was never half 
80 ready to confess any fault, real or imaginary, 
possible or impossible.—Beat him t—He is used 
to that, and takes it as a matter of course. Any 
body who has by any means acquired a superi- 
crity over him may beat him. If you have hired 
him to perform any service, he is for the time 
being your slave, your serf, and as a natural se- 
quence you may beat him to your heart's con- 
tent. If you have hired him as driver, he thinks 
it quite as reasonable that you should beat him, 
as that he should beat his horse. Indeed, when 


The nature of the mujik comes out strongly 
when he is in his cups. When an Italian or 
Spaniard is intoxicated he grows moody and re- 
vengeful, and his hand gropes instinctively for 
his stiletto. Beer and gin have a wonderful 
power in setting the fists and hob-nailed shoes 
of the Englishman in action, as their wives and 
the police reports can testify. Every body knows 
the close connection between a “drop of the 
creature” and the action of the Irishman’s shila- 
lah. But the Russian when drunk is more good- 
natured and garrulous than ever. Two half-in- 
toxicated mujiks reeling home together quite 
throw Damon and Pythias into the shade. They 
stagger along in perfect amity and good feeling, 
each having apparently no other object in life 
than to take care of the other, quite unconscious 
that he is himself sadly in need of a keeper. 

The Russian triad, we have said, quoting a 
common proverb, consists of Tshin, T'shai, and 
Shtshe—“ Rank, Tea, and Cabbage-soup.” Of 
the first of these, the less said the better. Of 
the second all travelers speak in the warmest 
admiration. Those who can find nothing else to 
praise are in ecstasies at the decoction of the 
fragrant herb. They say that no good tea is to 
be had out of Russia, and that nobody but a 
Russian knows how to drink it. The superior 
quality of the tea itself they ascribe to its being 
brought overland—a sea-voyage being fatal to 
the fine aroma of the plant. It is drank with the 
addition of a slice of lemon, a practice unknown 
elsewhere. 

Shtshe is the national food. It is simply a 
soup made of cabbage, of which half a dozen 
heads chopped up are thrown into a gallon or 
two of kivas, with the addition of a little meal, a 
lump of butter, and a couple of pounds of mut- 
ton, if it can be afforded. The very poorest omit 
the butter and the meal, the net result left is 
simply kwas and cabbage. This is the meagre 
fare upon which the Russian soldiers are to be 
sent out to do battle against the world leagued 
against them. The kwas of which we have spo- 
ken is simply a very light acid beer, made by 
steeping * couple of pounds of barley meal, a 
handful of salt, and a cup-full of honey together. 
It undergoes the requisite fermentation in a few 
days. In a week it arrives at the highest point 
of perfection. If the Russian pantheon is ever 
to be enlarged beyond its present limits, was 
and brandy—or as they call it vodki, “little wa- 
ter’’—will be the next additions. 

We must not conclude without adverting to a 
singular custom which has of late years fallen 
somewhat into disuse, though it is by no means 
extinct even yet. On Whit-monday, the festival 
of Choosing Brides is celebrated in the famous 
Summer Garden. The young damsels of the 
middle classes, arrayed in all their finery, are 
brought here by their mammas to be submitted 
to the inspection of the other sex. Every article 
of ornament, and some that are not usually placed 





@ petty Russian official engages a horse and 





in that category, is heaped upon the blushing 
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beauties by the fond mothers. An author says | my pen, that you may call me, if you like, a pro. 
that on one occasion a mother, as a crowning | fessional rather than an amateur writer. For the 
addition to her daughter’s toilet, fastened a half- | successful prosecution of this pursuit, a certain 
gross of tea-spoons around her neck by way of | degree of quiet and retirement is necessary. With 
necklace ; disposed of a number of table-spoons | an innate dislike to a great-town residence, and 
as a girdle, and arranged a couple of punch-ladies | an instinctive love of out-door amusements, | 
behind in the shape of a cross. In a week after | contrived to secure every requisite advantage by 
this preliminary view, serious negotiations. are | lodging in a roomy farm-house, the land contig. 
entered into between the parents of the young | uous to which was cultivated by the proprietors, 
couples who may chance to have formed a mutual | a widow and her married son, all living under the 
liking for each other. | same roof. The Fossettes, therefore, are no new 
acquaintances of mine. Their farm is a paternal 
FOUNDED ON FACT. | estate which has belonged to the family about 
HIS twenty-seventh of December, eighteen | seventy years. The house itself, when I firs; 
hundred and fifty-three, I am staying on a/| entered it, was an offshoot of the old chateau: alj 
visit in a small but comfortable French chateau. | the principal rooms of which had long remained 
It has been snowing fast all night long; and the | unoccupied, until I selected my apartment. 
fall is so heavy, and the drifts are so deep, that| The garden, when I first came, was utterly neg- 
all communication by carriage is cut off until the | lected: a wilderness of weeds, a tangled thicket 
cantouniers, or road-makers, can dig out a pass- | of unpruned bushes. With the frugality, ap- 
age. The long covered arbor in the garden, with | proaching to miserly habits, which often charac- 
its central dome and pavilion at each end, is con- | terizes the country people of France, the Fossette 
verted into a white semi-transparent cavern, | family regarded this garden as much of an incon- 
which an Esquimaux would look upon as a pal- | sistent piece of luxury in their station of life, and 
ace. Alphonse, the man of all work, is sweep- | as much of an incumbrance, as the chateau itself. 
ing a foot-path down the avenue which runs | But I soon explained to them that if they would 
straight from my bed-room window to the fish- | allow me to act as their head-gardener (when 
pond in the newly purchased park, on whose sur- | writing, and fishing, and excursionizing did not 
face he evidently is projecting a space for us to | call me elsewhere), and if Isidore and Alphonse 
skate upon. Martha, the maid-servant, spade in | would work under my directions as often as they 
hand, is boldly opening a royal road direct from | could contrive a spare half day, with Martha now 
the kitchen door to the wood-stack and the coal | and then to lend a hand to the weeding, they 
heap ; for we burn a few coals here, which reach | might not only have many extras to set upon 
us both from Belgium and England. My host is | their table—only consider how much better the 
perfectly content; the walking postman has | soup would be, with a variety of fresh-cut vege- 
brought him his favorite newspaper, the Journal | tables !—but it would become a sort of savings’ 
du Departement de |’Est, and he is already deep- | bank for labor. 
ly absorbed in the continuation of an interesting! My plan was adopted, and we went to work 
feuilleton. The postman’s task was not an easy | It is hard to say who were most delighted, ma- 
one ; but New-year’s Day and its accompanying | dame and myself, or Isidore, Alphonse and Mar- 
gifts are near at hand. Madame Fossette, the | tha, as order and productiveness gradually took 
mistress of the house, is busy expediting house-| the place of chaotic rubbish. We found still 
hold affairs, with an eye to the spinning-wheel | surviving many valuable fruit-trees and flowering 
by-and-by. Félicité Fossette, her daughter-in- | shrubs, with which the place had been planted 
law, is fully occupied, for the moment, with her | in the days of its prosperity. Peaches, apricots, 
two little children. My friend Isidore Fossette, | vines, figs, and mulberries ; roses, althwas, pom- 
nephew, son, and husband of the aforesaid per- | egranates, hydrangeas, and many other favorites 
sons respectively, has been lamenting with me | of the olden time, were a valuable stock to find 
that it is impossible (that is to say, would be ex-| ready at hand, and only begging for the spade 
tremely foolish) to go out at present after the | and the pruning-knife to come and help them 
flocks of wild geese which are hovering about the | All these joint exertions made us very good 
neighborhood. They are not likely to shift their | friends together, and I became the family confi- 
quarters far, and we shall be sure to get a better | dent, to whom family history and family projects 
shot at them to-morrow. Moreover, we are to| might be intrusted, with the certainty of finding 
dine to-day off a fine young white-fronted gan- | a sincere coadjutor. Madame revealed to me the 
der, and there is a magnificent bean goose in store | cause of a secret sorrow, and I hit upon a scheme 
besides, both which highly-valued head of game for removing it. 
are the result of our prowess. Trust a French-| A literary task required me to visit Montoise, 
man not to think of thd larder whenever he | the capital town of the Departement de ]'Est, a 
amuses himself with half a day’s shooting. short day’s railway journey from the department 
You must know, then, that I am an English- | in which Beaupré is situated. I took with me a 
man residing abroad, through the joint induce- letter of introduction to Monsieur Regnier, the 
ments of health, economy, and taste. My income | editor and proprietor of the leading newspaper 
is just sufficient for me to live thus, sparingly and | there. After a few days’ intercourse, and a din- 
prudently, in idleness; I manage, however, to| ner (which I hold to be the very best way of 
earn so comfortable an additional revenue with | cementing a new connection), M. Regnier had 
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ut me in the way of pursuing my researches, 
and I could talk to him unreservedly about other 
matters. So, without further preface, I observed, 
«General Delacroix resides at Montoise, I be- 
lieve. Do you know him ?” 

«| know him well; he is an amiable old man, 
leading a quiet life, with few acquaintances and 
no relations. As is the case with many elderly 
people, his principal amusement is fictitious nar- 
rative. He studies the feuilleton of my paper 
most punctually. He must be getting into years.” 

“ He is seventy-one next first of May.” 

“He has seen a good deal of service, too. Al- 
though, I believe, without a broken bone or a 
ball lodged in any part of his body, his person is 
said to be covered with scars. He has several 
remarkable scars on his face.” 

“The most striking one,” I answered, “is not 
a wound received in battle. I mean that across 
his left eyebrow. It was caused when a boy, by 
the kick of a vicious mare, which fractured the 
bone, and left him for several days in a most 
precarious state. He must have been inevitably 
killed, but for the courage of a younger sister, 
who pulled him back as he lay on the ground in- 
sensible, and gave the alarm.” 

“You seem to be better acquainted with his 
history than I am,” said M. Regnier. 

“T only know what has been told me.” 

“ Would you like to be introduced to him! I 
can easily do it.” 

“No; not yet at least. But I very much wish 
tosee him. Then, if I like his;looks, I have two 
favors to ask of you ;—first, to allow me to write 
a feuilleton in your newspaper, and then to in- 
form me when it is likely to fall into his hands.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. We will now 
step to the Café Dagbert, where the General is | 
sure to be at this moment, afd then you can take | 
your first survey, and lay the ground-work of | 
whatever scheme you happen to be planning on | 
the present occasion.” 











tated, not to run off fluently. I hastened with 
the manuscript to the office of the Journal. M. 
Regnier translated it into French with equal 
rapidity. We corrected it between us, and it 
was at once put into the printer's hands. 

«‘ Now,” said he, *‘ all we have to do is to go 
to the Café Dagbert the day after to-morrow at 
three in the afternoon. My paper will be deliv- 
ered there, soon after our arrival ; and your little 
intrigue, whose object I think I now clearly see, 
and in which I heartily wish you success, will 
make the first step toward its dénouement.” 

We met punctually at the appointed time. M. 
Regnier introduced me to the General, as the 
English author who had written the feuilleton in 
the forthcoming number ; I said it was merely a 
slight anecdote founded on fact. In the midst 
of further desultory small-talk, the light-heeled 
Mercury of the office arrived. The paper was 
handed to the General at once, who opened it 
carefully, doubled back the upper portion, care- 
lessly disregarding political news, leaders, and 
advertisements : adjusted his gold spectacles, and 
fixed his whole attention on the realms of ro- 
mance. I watched him narrowly. 

At first the only perceptible symptom of un- 
usual emotion was the agitated and rapid way in 
which he drew his breath. Then, after the lapse 
of two or three minutes, he laid the paper down, 
uttering in an under-tone the single monosyllable 
‘‘ Strange!” and looking very hard, first at me 
and then at M. Regnier. He promptly resumed 
the paper, but soon stopped, saying, ‘*‘ The heat 
of the room has dimmed my glasses—I can not 
see through them.” He removed them, and it 
was visible that his eyes were suffused with tears. 
“Will you be kind enough to read it to me!” he 
asked, ‘and to begin at the beginning. I wish 
to hear the whole of the tale.” 

I took up the journal and said, “If you will 
excuse my English accent, I shall have great 

pleasure ix? reading the feuilleton as distinctly as 


We entered. The General was reading the|I can. I repeat, it is nothing but a mere anec- 


Journal du Département de |’Est attentively. M. 
Regnier approached, and saluted him. 

“Good-day, good-day!” said the General 
frankly. ‘You know, M. Regnier, I do not 
pretend to be a critic, but I hardly think your 
feuilleton to-day as good as usual.” 

“ Perhaps not, General, that may be remedied 
another time. I am expecting in an early num- 
ber to give you a specimen of a new writer, who 
has lately volunteered his services.” 

“Ah! T shall be curious to see it. Pray give 
me a hint when it appears.” 

I had heard and seen enough ; I was satisfied. 
Not only was the General as like Madame Fos- 


| dote founded on fact.” 

| The printed narrative ran as follows: 

| In place of our usual Feuilleton to-day, we 
| propose to give the simple relation of a happy 
event which has occurred to a respectable family 

| in a distant department. 

| Toward the close of the last century, a farmer 
| and small landed proprietor of the name of Dou- 
| riez resided at Belleclé. His family consisted of 
four sons and a daughter; Penelope, the girl, 
| being three years younger than her elder brother. 
The eldest, Jerome Douriez, received a better ed- 
| Ucation than the rest, owing to the accidental 
| favor of the Curé, who believed that he had dis- 








sette as it was possible for a brother to be like a| covered a certain latent talent in his rustic pupil. 
sister, but his voice also rung with the clear me- | The pursuits of all the younger brethren were 
tallie tenor tone which was familiar to my ears entirely limited to the usual routine of a small 
from the lips of her son. The scar, too, on the | French farm. Jerome, however, found time to 
eyebrow, was exactly as described to me. I kept impart a considerable amount of information to 
it in the back-ground. We soon left the café, his sister, who, besides himself, was the only 
and departed our several ways. I sat down to| member of the family able to read and write. A 
my writing table, and did not rise until the feu- | jealous feeling was the consequence on the part 
illeton was finished. It had been too long medi- | of the juniors, while the elders looked, contempt- 
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uously and even disapprovingly, on what they 
considered as little better than idleness and waste 
of time. When they saw him drawing circles 
and triangles on the dusty ground, which he had 
smoothed with the palm of his hand, they re- 
garded him as an idiot who amused himself with 
the chanc- crossings of sticks and straws. When 
they found that he devoted whole days to ram- 
bling from hill to plain, from forest to stream, 
mapping out the country on scraps of paper which 
he carried about with him for the purpose, they 
not unreasonably complained: telling him that 
he would be much better employed in plowing 
in the colza or sowing the wheat. 

“ Jerome was both idle and indolent. By the 
former epithet, I denote his perpetually playing 
at soldiers with the village boys, storming imag- 
inary fortifications, and building temporary bridges 
over dry ditches and fordable brooks ; by the sec- 
ond, his long-continued indulgence in undevelop- 
ed schemes and day-dreams, imagining a future 
career utterly inconsistent with his present posi- 
tion. The estrangement of his family became 
more and more decided. He was treated as a 
burden, and a good-for-nothing sluggard, of whom 
it was prophesied no good could come. It is a 
long lane which has no turning ; and at last this 
uncomfortable state of things was stopped, in his 
eighteenth year, by a sudden summons to serve 
asa soldier. He left home with but one regret, 
and that was, that he must part from his sister, 
probably forever. Early in the year eighteen 
hundred and one, Jerome bade adieu to his native 
village.” 

The General rocked in his chair uneasily, but 
we took no notice. 

“Years passed away, and, as far as his family 
was concerned, Jerome might have been reckoned 
with the dead. He never wrote; why write to 
people who can not read, and who parted from 
you in a way which makes you believe they 
would not care to read a letter from you if they 
could! Now and then, some trifling but signifi- 
cant token did reach Penelope by unexpected 
hands ; for instance, one day there was delivered 
to her the half of an old story-book which she 
and her absent brother had often conned together 
in childhood. She kept these friendly intima- 
tions to herself, rejoicing in the thought that her 
favorite brother at least had escaped the dangers 
of war, was surviving, and had not forgotten her. 
Years, I say, passed away ; the mother died, and 
was soon followed by one of the younger sons. 
Douriez, the father, had grown weak-minded, 
driveling, and more miserly than ever. The two 
sons remained unmarried, and still resided under 
the paternal roof, working hard and faring fru- 
gally, to increase their goods more and more abun- 
dantly. Their farm was a sort of common store- 
house, whose treasures, it was felt and understood, 
would pass to the lot of the last surviving mem- 
ber. It was a mass of unenjoyed wealth, without 
the least prospect of being better employed at 
any future time, except perhaps through Pene- 
lope’s means, who was now fully recognized as 
the mistress of the household. 


“In the year eighteen hundred and thirteen, a 
letter addressed to the elder Douriez arrived. 
Penelope was deputed to open and read it. [t 
came from Jerome. It was short, straightfor. 
ward, and not without affection. It stated that 
after so many years of absence and silence, he 
wished tq see his relations again. That he had 
been harassed in mind and severely wounded in 
body, and that he would be glad to enjoy a little 
repose at home ; indeed, both private and public 
circumstances made a short furlough indispens- 
ably necessary.T hat if they would send word 
at once to his temporary address that he would 
be welcome, he would visit them immediately ; 
but that they must not delay their communica- 
tion, if they wished it to reach him. 

“A family consultation was held as to what 
course should be pursued. Should they again 
be burdened with an idle dependent, who would 
be more useless than ever, incapable of work, 
with military habits of smoking, drinking, and 
dissipation, to consume the produce of the farm 
and the dairy? If Jerome chose to present him- 
self at their door as a broken-down beggar, claim- 
ing a crust of bread and a night’s lodging, of 
course they could not drive him away ; but, to 
invite him was quite a different matter. In vain 
Penélope pleaded her utmost. It was decided 
that no notice should be taken of Jerome’s letter, 
and that events should be allowed to follow their 
own course. 

‘““A few weeks afterward, a disabled veteran 
returned to Belleclé. His first thought, after 
seeing his own friends, was to call on the Dou- 
riez family, and congratulate them—yes, con- 
gratulate them! on the honor which Jerome had 
shed on their name. What! Did they not 
know that he had risen to be a general, with 
fortune, and. decorations, and high renown! 
And, as he was now fast recovering from his 
late dangerous wound, did they not know that 
there was no guessing what eminence he might 
reach. Even Marshal of France, perhaps ! 

“«* Jerome rich! Jerome powerful! Jerome 
high in favor with the Emperor! Oh! let us 
send word to him to come without delay! Pene- 
lope, you are the only writer among us. Write 
instantly ; we will dictate.’ 

‘‘A letter was dictated, even more mean spi- 
rited and transparently interested than their pre- 
vious silence. They even had the injustice and 
the cunning to make poor Penelope take upon 
herself the blame with which they alone were 
chargeable for the tardiness of their missive. It 
was dispatched. At the end of a few anxious 
days, no answer.A nother week; no answer. 
Another year; no answer. Forty long years; 
and no answer.” 

Here, I discontinued my reading, and looking 
at General Delacroix, insidiously said, ‘‘ I should 
have done the very same thing myself. I never 
would have responded to the advances of people 
who had so heartlessly and cruelly cast me off, 
even though they were my own brother and sis- 
ter, and the sole relations I had in the world.” 





* Would you not?” he thoughtfully returned. 
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« [do not know whether I should, or not. But 
you are younger than I, and your passions have 
greater power over you. Men's resolutions 
change as they advance in years. Life is short, 
and anger should not be eternal. Please to go 
on, if you are not tired.” 

«Forty long years,” I continued from my feu- 
illeton, “is a longer space of time than people 
are in the habit of imagining. Douriez, senior, 
departed this life. One of his sons caught a 
fever, while too closely overlooking some labor- 
ers in the marshes ; and he died too. The other 
heated himself in thrashing flax-seed ; obstructed 
perspiration, and a whole week passed in an at- 
mosphere loaded with dust, brought on inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which terminated in a rapid 
consumption. Both the young men had contin- 
ued single ; so Penelope remained inheritress of 

After a decent delay of eighteen months, 
she married a young farmer, between whom and 
herself there had long existed an intelligence of 
looks. He was not spared to her many years, 
and she was left a widow, with an only son.” 

I paused. 

“Well,” said the General, impatiently, ‘ is 
that all! Or are we to have the continuation in 
the next number ?” 

“No. The whole is here. The rest is very 
soon told.”’ 

“The estrangement of the surviving brother 
and sister still continued. In fact, neither of the 
two knew whether the other were living or not, 
though each felt a secret yearning in the recesses 
of the heart. At length, Jerome happened to 
read, in one of our most popular novelists, a tale 
which strongly reminded him of his early youth, 
but the conclusion of which was more in accord- 
ance with the dictates of natural affection, than 
with the unyielding maintenance of displeasure 
that refused to be entreated. He remembered 
that no reconciliation could take place in the 
grave. He made cautious inquiries. He found 
that, those of whom he had most right to com- 
plain, and whom he now began to pity for their 
narrow-mindedness, were gone; that the sister 
whom he loved, was left, and had a worthy son, 
whom she loved too. He formed the bold reso- 
lution to swallow his long-cherished pride and 
anger, and to make the first step. He sought 
his sister; found her unchanged, except by years 
and sorrows ; and saw at a glance that her child, 
his nephew, would stand him in the place of a 
son. The relatives met, to part no more, One 
roof covers them by night ; around one table they 
daily assemble in cheerful thankfulness ; and now, 
at their last hour they can, without hypocrisy, 
utter the prayer, ‘Father, forgive us our tres- 





‘‘T am acquainted with all the parties. Of 
course, the rea! names are not given.” 
‘* And Jerome, the elder brother, who rose in 
the army—do you know him?” 
“Yes!” 
He seemed disappointed at this answer. 
He then observed, more as if talking to him- 
self than addressing me, “‘I should much like to 
see how those people get on together.” 
‘“* Nothing is easier ;” I interposed. ‘I want 
to transact business with them to-morrow” (this 
was not strictly true though, for I had not yet 
taken all the notes. 1 wanted at Montoise) “and 
I shall be very happy to take you with me in the 
character of a friend who wishes to join me in a 
short excursion.” 
« But the General—Jerome, as you call him? 
I wonder if I know him. Is he there too?” 
“If he is not now, I have no doubt he will be 
there, by the time of our arrival.” 
I cut all further conversation as short as pos+ 
sible. It was agreed that General Delacroix 
should meet me at the railway station, the fol- 
lowing morning, at seven o’clock. M. Regnier 
excused himself from joining us, on the ground 
of the exigencies of his paper, and his publishing 
business. Strangely enough, the General never 
inquired whither I was going to take him. He 
seemed to be indulging in some visionary imagi- 
nations, from which he feared to be awakened 
by the least collision with fact. He kept the ap- 
pointment with military exactness. I took both 
our tickets. He made no remark as to the length 
of our journey. He had never traveled by that 
line of railway, and it was only toward the close 
of our trip, that he was startled to observe towns 
whose public buildings were familiar to him. 
We alighted. He took my arm, and I led him 
through lanes and across meadows, over whose 
features more than fifty years had thrown their 
veil. I opened a gate leading into a shrubbery 
of evergreens. A shady path led us to the gar- 
den-door of a mansion. I entered without knock- 
ing, and we. soon stood in a spacious saloon, 
wherein were sitting a matron in company with 
a fine young man, her son, with his neat smiling 
wife, and two little children. Before they could 
recover their surprise at our entrance (my pres- 
ence was too habitual to startle them) the Gen- 
eral looked hard at the elder personage. I felt 
him tremble; he let go my arm, and advancing 
to my good friend Madame Fossette, embraced 
her long and lovingly, with no other uttered ex- 
pressions than, ‘“ My sister!” 

And this is how I happen to be visiting at the 

fortable Chat de Beaupré this snowy 

twenty-seventh of December, eighteen hundred 





passes as we forgive them that trespass against | and fifty-three. 


us!’” 
‘** And that, General,” I said, laying down the 
paper, and assuming a sort of ¢ommercial-travel- 


er’s self-complacency, “that’s my first attempt 
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[’ the world will go a-fighting, we of the peace- 
able class may at least try to understand what 


at a feuilleton.” But my sprightliness met with | the Quixotes are about. With this view we have 


no response. 


inquired curiously into the nature of the missiles 


“You say, Sir, this little story is founded on| which, with the aid of villainous saltpetre, they 


fact 1” 





let fly at one another ; and the replies we have re- 
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ceived enable us to give some account of those dia- | 
bolical messengers of battle that “ hurtle through | is lighted ? 





Perhaps, now, the reader will ask how the fuse 
Why, by the blast of the gun itself 


the darkened air,” under the name of shots and | —althongh the discovery that it might thus be 


shells. 

The term shell, in military language, signifies 
a hollow globe of cast iron, the central cavity 
being destined to contain either gunpowder alone, 
or a mixture of gunpowder and bullets: if the 
latter, the shell is termed a shrapnell from the 
gallant captain, its inventor; and also a “ spher- 
ieal case-shot.”” When filled with gunpowder 
— it is simply a shell, or occasionally a bomb- 
shell. 

The ordinary shell, or bomb-shell if the reader 
pleases, is a very old invention, dating from at 
least the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
attributed, with strong probability, to the Vene- 
tians, who employed this missile with great effect 
against their enemies the Turks. Its construc- 
tion is sufficiently simple, consisting as it does 
of a hollow cast-iron sphere, with an aperture 
plugged at pleasure, just as a bottle is with a 
cork. The contents of this round iron bottle are 
gunpowder; and the intention is, that at a cer- 
tain given period, the powder shall ignite, and 
burst the shell into fragments. These fragments 
spreading far and wide, commit sad devastation 
by virtue of their projectile force ; in addition to 
which, the ignited gunpowder sets fire to any 
combustible body with which it may come in 
contact. 

When the shell is projected from a gun, and 
has arrived at, or at any rate very near, the ob- 
ject intended to be struck, the ignition is accom- 
plished by means of a contrivance termed the 
fuse. Now, every child who has amused him- 
self with a squib or a blue-light, will easily com- 
prehend the nature of a fuse, which is a hollow 
cylinder of wood or metal stuffed hard with a 
comparatively slow-burning gunpowder or com- 
position—not capable of explosion, but occupy- 
ing a certain definite number of seconds before it 
can reach the internal charge. When shells 
were first introduced, and for a long time subse- 
quently, they were shot out of short stumpy 
pieces of artillery denominated mortars. At 
present, they are not thus restricted, all but the 
very largest being now shot out of cannons and 
howitzers—the latter a sort of compromise be- 
tween a cannon and a mortar. It will be per- 

ceived that the regulation or timing of a fuse— 
in other words, the adjustment of its length, in 
such a way that its fire may communicate with 
the central charge exactly at the proper instant 
—is a matter requiring much delicacy of hand, 
muclr calculation, and much experience. If ex- 
plosion takes place too soon, the whole effect of 
the discharge is lost ; if too late, then the missile 
is no better than a common round shot. Thus, 
at Waterloo, many of the French shells did no 
further harm than bespatter our troops with dirt, 
on account of the too great length of their fuse. 
The shells failing to explode in the air, fell, and 
buried themselves in the ground, where, finally 
bursting, they spouted up torrents of mud; and 


| lighted was the result of accident. Fora long 
| time subsequent to the introduction of shells, the 
| fuse had to be lighted as a preliminary operation 
| —a perilous arrangement, for if the gun missed 
| fire, wo. to the gunner! 
Many attempts have been made, within the 
| last few years, to effect the ignition of shells 
| without the aid of a fuse—that is to say, to 
| ignite them on the principle of the percussion- 
|cap; and if this could be accomplished, they 
| would acquire a great accession of power for 
| many special purposes. Many cases may be 
imagined in which a shell of this kind would 
possess a manifest advantage over the common 
| sort; for example, when brought to bear upon 
| ships. The mere bursting of a shell near a sip, 
| is not necessarily attended with serious conse- 
| quences; but the great point to be achieved 
would be the explosion at the very moment of 
contact. The explosion of so large a quantity 
of gunpowder upon or within a ship’s timbers, 
would be productive of an effect so easy to under- 
stand, that it need not be described. This con- 
summation is scarcely likely when shells with 
fuses are employed, seeing that the very force of 
concussion has a tendency to extinguish the fuse, 
to say nothing of the chances in favor of a shell’s 
bursting before it arrives in dangerous propinquity 
to the ship. 

All attempts to apply the percussion principle 
to shells have, so far as relates to artillery, been 
futile. Ifthe problem of rifling the bore of can- 
non, however, was solved, there would be no 
difficulty in the case, for these projectiles, as a 
matter of curiosity, have been frequently shot 
from rifled small-arms, and have exploded on 
striking their object with almost unfailing cer- 
iainty. 

Having described the ordinary shell, it might 
seem natural that we should proceed at once to 
the shrapnel! ; but certain reasons, the nature of 
which will be presently evident, induce us to pre- 
face that description with some notice of canister- 
shot. Has the reader ever seen a tin case of 
preserved provisions? No doubt he has; and 
he will, therefore, be at no loss to understand 
the nature of a canister-shot. Instead of a mere 
case of tin plate, let him imagine one of sheet 
iron ; instead of dainty provisions, let him fancy 
the case stuffed full of small iron balls, some- 
thing larger than musket-balls ; and he will then 
have a good notion of canister-shot. 

Now, the sheet-iron canister, although quite 
strong enough to withstand all the knocks, 
bumps, and other disturbing contingencies of 
transport, is by no means strong enough to with- 
stand the explosive force of gunpowder ; hence, 
no sooner is it discharged from a cannon, than 
its walls, splitting asunder, liberate the bullets, 
which are then scattered just like a charge of 
small-shot. The devastating effect of this pro- 
jectile may be readily imagined ; but its range 
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that was the extent of the damage they effected. 





is insignificant. Perhaps a distance of 300 yards 
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Is THE TOAD 
may be considered the most effective. Many of 
us have doubtless heard the assertion made, that 
a musket will kill a man when fired at the dis- 
tance of a mile; nor, perhaps, is the assertion 
incorrect, if we make one trifling proviso—name- 
ly, that the man aimed at be hit. But the ef- 
fective range of a musket is scarcely more than 
100 yards; that is to say, if a musket properly 
charged, screwed in a vice for the purpose of 
maintaining its exact line of aim, pointed at a 
target about a yard square, and 100 yards dis- 
tant, be fired many times in succession, the tar- 
get will be invariably hit, although not by any 
means in the same spot. At a distance of 600 
or 700 yards, the bullet might be deflected to the 
extent of 100 yards in any direction ; and at the 
distance of a mile, its deflection would be so 
great, as to go beyond calculation. Nothing like 
accuracy of aim, we repeat, can be depended upon 
with the musket beyond a distance of 100 yards. 
From a consideration of this circumstance, it fol- 
lows that artillerymen, with comparative impu- 
nity, may discharge canister-shot against a pla- 
toon of musket-armed infantry. The Minié rifle, 
however, and, indeed, many other varieties of 
rifle, are capable of hitting a mark at 800 yards’ 
distance, and even more, with greater certainty 
than a musket at 100 yards ; and therefore, long 
before a piece of artillery could be brought up 
within canister-range, its horses or gunners 
would be crippled or killed, and the gun thus 
rendered ineffective. Hence it follows, that 
since the introduction of the Minié rifle, the ad- 
vantages of canister-shot are far less than they 
formerly were under the old musket system. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the con- 
sideration of shrapnell-shells, or spherical case- 
shot. Let the reader picture to himself a com- 
mon bomb-shell, not filled with gunpowder alone, 
but with a mixture of gunpowder and bullets ; 
as many of the latter being. first inserted as 
the shell will hold, and gunpowder thrown in 
afterwards until all the interstices are filled 
up. Let him furthermore imagine an instrument 
of this description to be supplied with a fuse, 
and he will have a true notion of the terrible 
shrapnell-shell, or spherical case-shot. From a 
consideration of the various parts of which 
this missile is composed, he will see that, being 
discharged from a cannon, it first travels like a 
common round shot ; but a certain range having 
been described, and the burning fuse having 
ignited the gunpowder within, it will burst 
in pieces, with all the effect of a canister- 
shot. The shrapnell, then, admits of being re- 
garded as a canister-shot intended to take effect 
at a very long range ; and the greatest nicety is 
requisite in apportioning the effective length of 
the fuse to that distance. In practice, this ap- 
portionment is effected by means of a ‘ fuse 
augur’ or borer, which scoops out determinate 
lengths of the composition. The effective range 
of such shells is very great ; they will do good 
execution at 1000 or 1400 yards, and are highly 
dangerous at still greater distances ; thus, as it 
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ing advantage over the Minié rifle. Still, we must 
not conceal the fact, that the question as to this 
comparison is still open. The Minié rifle has 
scarcely been tried in the open field of war. 
During the progress of the siege of Rome, it 
did good execution against artillery ; the Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes, armed with the Minié rifle, 
having kept up such a destructive fire against the 
Roman embrasures, that the artillerymen could 
not stand to their guns. In the open field, it is 
argued by the opponents of the Minié rifle, can- 
non would have the advantage, inasmuch as the 
latter, instead of being stationary, and thus afford- 
ing a constant mark for the sharp-shooters, would 
be constantly altering their distance, and thus 
disturbing the aim of the enemy. No doubt, the 
remark has much truth in it—but how much, 
only actual practice in the field can determine. 
The fact, however, is certain, that the general 
introduction of the Minié and other long-range 
rifles, will rob canister-shot of much of its 
terrors ; indeed, some experienced men urge the 
total abandonment of the latter in favor of shrap- 
nell-shells, the fuses of which can now be regu- 
lated with such accuracy, that their explosion at 
any given distance, compatible with their range, 
may be absolutely depended upon. 





IS THE TOAD VENOMOUS? 

MAY years ago the writer, then un petit 

garcon, gained access to a chemical labora- 
tory which had been closed during a three months’ 
recess. It had just been unlocked for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and sweetening preparatory to 
the winter’s campaign. What a strange picture 
was there! The roaring furnace was icy cold, 
and the sand-bath on the top of it, indented with 
the florence flasks and retorts of last session, 
was plentifully coated with soot and dust. The 
benches were desolate, and nothing but the 
broken fragments of beakers, retorts, and twelve- 
ouncers, or the film of orange or blue crystals, 
told that they had been the scene of many a 
careful manipulation, or, mayhap, careless smash. 
Even the test-bottles, with their many-colored 
contents, seemed to feel the solitude, and not a 
few had given vent to tears, which, in the cold 
loneliness of the spot, had frozen to crystal. My 
old and somewhat dreaded friend, the galvanic 
battery, seemed quite unstrung, and his elder 
brother, the electric machine, was literally clothed 


things, was calculated to bring the deepest shade 
of melancholy on my feelings, was a dirty pneu- 
matic trough filled with water of a suspicious 
tint and somewhat cadaverous odor. In this 
trough had been left a poor half-starved frog, or 
toad—I know not which—the victim of many a 
shocking experiment, who knew, as well as the 
best third-year student, and that by his own sad 
experience, the effects produced on the nervous 
system by the juxtaposition of plates of copper 
and zine. 

Never shall I forget the sight which greeted 
my curious eyes on peering into that dark and 
dusty trough. There lay the osseous remains 





would seem, conferring on artillery a preponderat- 





in dust and ashes. But that which, of all other . 
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of the podr reptile stretched out in the attitude 
of his last convulsive struggle. What a wonder- 
ful sight to one who had scarcely expected to 
find a bone of any sort in a frog or toad! So 


perfect was the skeleton that, in my boyish en 


thusiasm, I tried to pick it up, but. the mysterious 
junction of bone to bone had dissolved with the 
capsular ligaments, and away the pieces flew 
with the agitation of the water, to be lost in 
Since that time the writer 
has seen much and borne much, being of the 


its muddy bottom. 


class known as naturalists ; but he has never 
amidst all his changes, lost sight of his old friend 


During the interval, the bold lion, the sleek 
panther, and the noble horse, with scores of other 
creatures of more or less interest, have been by 
his knife robbed of flesh and tendon, to be fitted 
up as bony monuments of their faded beauty or 
power, but none of these afforded him the same 
pleasure as the dissection of the ugly toad, whose 
skeleton now sits calmly on the table before him. 

Toads and frogs belong to a class of animals 
denominated the amphibiw, from the fact of the 
animals composing it possessing the power of 
living on land or in water; and they were for- 
merly classed with serpents and crocodiles— 
They differ from frogs by 


simply as reptiles. 
having no teeth in either jaw nor on the palate, 


in having shorter hind feet, and being covered 
Many 


over with dark suspicious-looking warts. 
are the conflicting opinions upon the question 
which we have placed at the head of this article, 
That the toad spits out, as is popularly supposed, 
a venomous saliva is, to say the least of it, 
highly doubtful. The pustules of the skin, how- 
ever, contain a semi-fluid matter which has gen- 
erally been allowed to be irritating. Dr. Jeremiah 
Kirby, for instance, says that, ‘‘ when provoked, 
toads emit from their warty skin a frothy fluid, 
which was formerly supposed-to be venomous, 
but which is merely sufficiently irritating to affect 
the delicate skin of some animals on which it 
falls. It is chiefly the ugly form and lurid ap- 
pe e of these animals which has cast on 
them the reproach of being venomous—a reproach 
which is now ascertained to be unjust. Indeed, 
the flesh of several kinds of toads affords as 
wholesome nutriment as that of frogs, and they 
are eaten with impunity by snakes and several 
large birds.” And again he adds :—* The irri- 
tating nature of the fluid emitted by toads, when 
_ frightened or disturbed, appears from the cir- 
cumstance that dogs on seizing them are affected 
with a slight swelling of the mouth, accompanied 
by an increased secretion of saliva.” 

Much as I would like to clear up the character 
of my old friend, I am bound, in justice to him 
and to public safety, to admit that he is not the 
completely harmless creature kind-hearted natu- 
ralists represent him. Undoubtedly I would 
pity the man or woman who would faint at the 
sight of one, or even at its touch, but I would 
caution fool-hardy young gentlemen from every 
thing like bravado exploits with him. It is cer- 
tainly safe to lay.one on the hand provided it 
bears no wound; but let the angered creature 





inject a little of the matter from its rough skin 
into the slightest scratch or abrasion, and MM 
Gratiolet and S. Cloeg will speak for the result 
“ Popular tradition,” says an English journal, 
- | recording the results of the experiments of these 
gentlemen, ‘“ has from time immemorial attached 
a poisonous influence to the toad, but enlightened 
opinion presumed that the idea was an ignorant 
prejudice. All doubt, however, as to the poison- 
ous nature of the contents of the skin pustules 
has been set at rest by the recent experiments 
, | of two French philosophers, MM. Gratiolet and 
. |S. Cloeg, who, by inoculating various animals 
with the cutaneous poison of toads and sala- 
manders, have demonstrated that the substance 
in question is endowed with well-marked and 
exceedingly dangerous qualities. The first ex- 
periment of these gentlemen was performed ona 
little African tortoise, which was inoculated with 
some of the toad-poison in one of its hinder 
feet ; paralysis of the limb supervened, and stil) 
existed at the expiration of eight months, thus 
demonstrating the possibility of loca] poisoning 
by the agent. In order ic determine whether 
the poisonous material spbiled by keeping, two 
gentlemen procured about twenty-nine grains of 
the poison on the 25th of April, 1851, and having 
placed it aside until the 16th of March, 1852, 
they inoculated a goldfinch with a little of this 
material. The bird almost immediately died. 
Subsequently, the investigators succeeded in 
eliminating the poisonous principle from the 
inert matters with which it is associated in the 
skin pustules, and they found that when thus 
purified, its effects were much more intense than 
before. Like most of the known very strong 
organic poisons, the active principle of the toad 
venom is alkaline in its character, almost insol- 
uble in water, slightly soluble in ether, and 
very soluble in alcohol. MM. Gratiolet and S. 
Cloeg are at this time occupied in collecting a 
large amount of the toad venom, and will shortly 
make known the result of their further investi- 
gations, which are calculated, in the opinion of 
the investigators, to throw considerable light 
upon the nature and action of the poisons of 
hydrophobia, of serpents, of contagious diseases, 
and animal poisons generally.” No doubt can, 
therefore, now be reasonably harbored of the 
toad’s poisonous propensities, though it is hard 
to suppress an involuntary smile at the sanguine 
hopes of the experimenters. The toad is,. evi- 
dently, however, quite harmless if let alone, so 
that there is no plea for its wholesale destruc- 
tion, as if it were a cobra capella. All that is 
necessary, is to avoid incautiously handling it. 
Repulsive and unintelligent as the appearance 
of our subject undoubtedly is, he is not without 
strong instincts, whose workings would seem to 
be very nearly akin to the feats of reason. An 
amusing instance of this kind is related in the 
‘« Naturalist,” for November of last year, by Mr. 
William Whytehead, of Risley, in Suffolk. A 
toad had got planted comfortably in a radish bed, 
where slugs were, of course, in plenty, to satisfy 
his appetite; he was frequently disturbed by 
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members of the family and others, who removed 
him to other parts of the garden ; but he as cer- 
tainly returned to his own post, even through 
the barrier of a garden net, the meshes of which 
were but half the size of his body. That he 
actually did get through this difficulty was proved 
by observation ; nicely illustrating how toads and 
men can overcome almost impossibilities by re- 
ducing the body. _ In order to test the extent of 
the toad’s attachment to his chosen situation, 
Mr. Whytehead had it removed to a field some 
distance from the garden ; but we will let bim 
relate the incident in his own language. ‘ The 
garden, which was large, was entirely wailed 
round, excepting a small gate leading into 
another garden: this garden was also walled 
round, but there was a single hole under the 
outer door leading into a field. Behind the inner 
garden wall was a shrubbery, and into this we 
took the toad, little expecting to see it again. 
To our surprise, however, it was seated next day 
beneath the net. To reach this place, it must 
have gone through the fence of the shrubbery 
into a field, then through another fence into a 
second field, next through the hole under the 
outer garden, and, lastly, through the gate into 
the inner garden.” 

Public attention has from time to time been 
called to marveious accounts of toads found in 
the hearts of trees, and inclosed in solid rocks, 
where they were supposed to have existed in a 
dormant state for centuries. . Such marvels, 
however, are by no means so well authenticated 


as scientific observers would wish, and therefore 


are to be received with very great caution. Dr. 
Buckland performed experiments in order to de- 
termine the length of time which the toad would 
subsist without air or food, and found that death 
invariabiy occurred within twelve months, but 
that with an occasional supply of atmospheric 
air, life continued for a period of two years. The 
remarks of that gifted geologist on the subject 
are so much to the purpose, that we shall con- 
clude this sketch with them. ‘The evidence,” 
says he, ‘‘is never perfect to show that the 
reptiles were inclosed in a solid rock ; no exam- 
ination is ever made until the animal is first 
discovered by the breaking of the mass in which 
it was contained ; and then it is too late to ascer- 
tain, without carefully replacing every fragment, 
(and in no case that I have seen reported, has 
this ever been done,) whether or not there was 
any hole or cavity by which the animal may have 
entered the place from which it was extracted. 
Without previous examination, it is almost im- 
possible to prove that there was no such com- 
munication. In the case of rocks near the 
surface of the earth, and in stone quarries, 
reptiles find ready admission to holes and fis- 
sures.” And again, he adds: ‘An individual 
which, when young, may have entered a cavity 
by some very narrow aperture, would find abun- 
dance of food by catching insects, which, like 
itself, seek shelter within such cavities, and may 
soon have increased so much in bulk as to render 
it impossible to get out again through the narrow 
Vou. VII! —No. 48.—3 F 





aperture at which it entered. A small hole of 
this kind is very likely to be overlooked by com- 
mon workmen, who are the only people whose 
operations on wood and stone disclose cavities 
in the interior of such substances.” 





HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS CELEB- 
Py RITIES. 

HE interior of Holland House has been so 

modernized, as, with little exception, to retain 
no appearance of the antiquity to be expected 
from its appearance outside. We found, never- 
theless, so much to interest us in it that we 
forgot to ask for the chamber in which Addison 
died. We believe, however, it is among the few 
apartments that are not shown. Among those 
which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; that of 
Mr. Rogers (a frequent visitor), wiih a poet’s 
view over the country toward Harrow ; and that 
of Sheridan, in the next room to which a servant 
was regularly in attendance all night ; partly to 
furnish, we believe, a bottle of champagne to the 
thirsty orator in case he should happen to call 
for one betwixt his slumbers, and partiy to secure 
the bed curtains from being set on fire by his 
candle. A pleasanter apartment to contemplate, 
was the one in which Lord Holland used to hear 
his children say their lessons, and induct them 
into the beauties of Spenser—an unexpected trait 
in the predilections of a man of letters brought 
up in the town tastes of the eighteenth century. 
But his uncle Charles was fond of Spenser ; and 
so was Burke, and the great Earl of Chatham. 
It is difficult to hinder great men from discerning 
the merits of greatness. The poetry of Spenser 
was to their other books what their parks and 
retirements were to the town itself. 

The library must originally have been a place 
for exercise ; for, in its first condition, it appears 
to have been scarcely any thing but windows ; 
and it is upwards of ninety feet long, by only 
seventeen feet four inches wide, and fourteen feet 
seven inches in height. ‘The moment ene enters 
it, one looks at the two ends, and thinks of the 
tradition about Addison’s pacings in it to and 
fro. It represents him as meditating his Spee- 
tators between two bottles of wine, and comfort- 
ing his ethics by taking a glass of each, as he 
arrived at eitherend of the room. The regularity 
of this procedure is, of course, a jest ; but the 
main circumstance is not improbable, though 
Lord Holland seems to have thouglit otherwise. 
He gays (for the words in Faulkner’s Kensington 
are evidently his): ‘‘ Fancy may trace the ex- 
quisite humor which enlivens his papers to the 
mirth inspired by wine ; but there is too much 
sober, good sense in ail his lucubrations, even 
when he indulges most. in pleasantry, to allow us 
to give implicit credit to a tradition invented 
probably as excuse for intemperance by such as 
can empty two bottles of wine, but never produce 
a Spectator or a Freeholder.” 

Addison, notwithstanding the popularity of 
the Foxes, is still the greatest celebrity of Hol. 
land House. His death in it is its greatest event. 
Places in the vicinity are named after him ; and 
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the favorite record of its library is the tradition, 
before mentioned, of the bottle of wine at each 
end of it, by which he is said to have refreshed 
his moralities, while concocting their sentences 
to and fro. 

It is added, unfortunately, that Addison drank 
the more because he was unhappily married. 
The question is still discussed, and will probably 
never be settled. The received opinion is, that 
Addison’s marriage with the Countess of War- 
wick originated in his being tutor to her son ; 
that the Countess became ashamed of it, as a 
descension from her rank ; and that their lives 
were rendered unbappy in consequence. The 
prevalence of this opinion appears to have been 
owing to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, in which 
the case is stated with so evident a willingness 
to believe it, that people in general, who are 
ready enough to fall in with such an inclination, 
have overlooked the manifest assumptions on 
which it is founded, and the “ saids” and * per- 
hapses”’ with which it is qualified. Setting 
aside higher points of view on such questions, 
there is, in fact, no proof that Addison was tutor 
to the young Earl, or that the Countess felt any 
regret for the marriage on the score of rank. 
Tutorship, had he been a tutor, need not have 
hindered him.from making a pleasant husband. 
Tutors have married highly, before and since, 
and have become lords and archbishops ; ; and 
though the lady was a countess by marriage, her 
birth was but that of a baronet’s daughter. The 
truth of the matter we take to have been, that 
the match was unsuitable on very ordinary 
grounds. The lady was well and merry ; the 
gentleman fit only to muse. Addison died at 
the end of three years. And hence (as Johnson 
would have been the first to say, had any body 
provoked him to differ with the other opinion) 
hence all this mighty fuss, sir, about a tutor, and 
a countess, and the punctilios of rank. 

Mighty versions are often given to things that 
have quite another significancy. It has been 
questioned of late under what yeal impulse an- 
other circumstance occurred, which is ‘connected 
with Addison and Holland House. We allude 
to the famous words which he is said to have 
addressed in his last moments to the young Earl 
of Warwick: ‘ Sce in what peace a Christian 
can die.” The story originated with Young, 
who said he had it from Tickell; adding, that 
the Earl led an irregular life, and that Addison 
wished to reclaim him. But aceordingto Malone, 
who was a scrupulous inquirer, there is no evi- 
dence of the Earl's having led any such life ; 
and Walpole, in oue of his letters that were pub- 
lished not long ago, startled—we should rather 
say shocked—the world, by telling them. that 
Addison “died of brandy.” It is acknowledged 
by his best friends, that the gentle moralist, 
whose bodily temperament was as sorry a one 
as his mind was otherwise, had. gradually been 
tempted to stimulate it with wine, until he be- 
came intemperate in the indulgence. It is im- 
possible to say what other stimulants might not 
gradually have crept in; nor is it improbable 





that, during the patient’s last hours, the physician 
himself might have ordered them. Addison. 
therefore, may have had some stimulus given 
him, whatever it was, not because he had cop. 
tracted a habit which he could not leave off, and 
so “died of it,” but because, like many a sober 
man before him, he had not strength enough to 
speak without it. Again, he might or might not 
have known the nature of the draught, yet stiij 
have regarded his peace of mind as a thing apart 
from the composure of his nerves, and justly 
founded on what had been a conviction of his 
life. He might have said to himself, ‘ Nothing 
can compose me longer, but my religious belief 
Let me show in this last trial, how tranquilizing 
it can be.” It is in vain that we fancy the light 
spirit of Walpole laughing at us for these con- 
siderations—saying to us, “Oh, what need of 
words? He died drunk and maudlin, and there's 
anend. We can not thus consent to think the 
worst, instead of best, of a man who has given 
the world so much instruction and entertainment, 
and whose Christianity, at all events, was of a 
kind superior to vulgar intolerances, and who 
was disposed to think the best of most things 
Good words are good things; yet good dees 
are better. Addison, we doubt not, had his 
rights of comfort from both; yet there is on 
thing which we could have preferred his doing 
in his last hours, to any thing which he may 
have said. It is the amends which, for some 
miysterious reason or other, he said he would 
have made to Gay, “if he lived.’ The story 
as related by Pope, is, that “a fortnight before 
Addison’s death, Lord Warwjck came-to Gay, 
and pressed him in a very particular manner to 
go and see Mr. Addison, which he had not don: 
for a great while. Gay went, and found Addison 
in a very weak way. Addison received him in 
the kindest manner, and told him that he had 
desired this visit to beg his pardon; that he had 
injured him greatly; but that if he lived, he 
should find that he would make it up to him 
Gay, on his going to Hanover, had great reasons 
to hope for some good preferment ; but all those 
views came to nothing. It is not impossible but 
that Mr. Addison might prevent them, from his 
thinking Gay too well with some of the former 
ministry. He did not at all explain himself in 
what he had injured him; and Gay could not 
guess at any thing else in which he could have 
injured him so°considerably.” Now it surely 
would have been better, if instead of stopping 
at Gay’s pardon of him, which of course the 
good-natured poet heartily gave (we fancy we 
see him coming out of Holland House with the 
tears in his eyes), Addison had followed it up 
with making the amends while he could; or, 
better still, had he secured the amends before- 
hand, in order to warrant his asking the pardon 
It may be said, that he might have been unable 
Perhaps so. But still he might have given 
proofs that he had done his best. 
Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occupation of Holland House. He 
married, and was not happy; he was made Sec- 
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retary of State, and was not a good one; he 
was in Parliament, and could not speak in it ; 
he quarreled with, and even treated contemptu- 
ously, his old friend and associate, Steele, who 
declined to return the injury. Yet there, in 
Holland House, he lived and wrote, nevertheless, 
with a literary glory about his name which never 
can desert the place; and to Holland House, 
while he resided in it, must have come all the 
distinguished men of the day; for, though a 
Whig, he was personally ‘well in,” as the 
phrase is, with the majority of all parties. He 
was in communication with Swift, who was a 
Tory, and with Pope, who was neither Tory nor 
Whig. It was now that the house and its own- 
ers began te appear in verse. Rowe addressed 
stanzas to Addison’s bride ; and Tickell after his 
death thus touchingly apostrophizes the place : 
“Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 

Rear’d by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race ; 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears 1” 

It scems to have been in Holland House (for 
he died shortly afterward) that Addison was 
visited by Milton’s daughter, when he requested 
her to bring him some evidences of her birth. 
The moment he beheld her, he .exclaimed, 
“Madam, you need no other voucher; your face 
is a sufficient testimonial whose daughter you 
are.” It must have been very pleasing to Addi- 
son to befriend Milton’s daughter; for he had 
been the first to popularize the great poet by his 
critiques on Paradise Lost in the Spectator. 

Holland House, after Addison’s death, \remain- 
ed in possession of the Warwick family and of 
their heir, Lord Kensington, who came of the 
family of Edwardes, till it was purchased of his 
lordship by Henry Fox, who subsequently be- 
came a lord himself, and togk his title from the 
mansion. This was about a hundred years ago, 
in the beginning of the reign of George the 
Third. 

Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland of the new 
race, was the younger son of that marvelous old 
gentleman, Sir Stephen Fox, who, after having 
had a numerous offspring by one wife, at the age 
of seventy-six married another, and had three 
more children, two of whom founded the noble 
families of Holland and Ilchester, It was re- 
ported that he had been a singing-boy in a cath- 
edral. Walpole says he was a footman; and 
the late Lord Holland, who was a man of too 
noble a nature to affect ignorance of these tradi- 
tions, candidly owns that he was a man of “very 
humble origin.” Noble families must begin with 
somebody ; and with whom could the new one 
have better begun than with this stout and large- 
hearted gentleman, who, after doing real service 
to the courts in which he rose, and founding 
institutions for the benefit of his native place, 
closed a life full of health, activity, and success, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age! 

Henry Fox was as full of vitality as his father, 
and he carried the stock higher; but though very 
knowing, he was not so wise, and did not end so 
happily. With him began the first parliamentary 





emulation between a Fox and a Pitt, which so 
curiously descended to their sons, Many persons 
now living remember the second rivalry. The 
first was so like it, that Walpole, in one of his 
happy comprehensive dashes, describes the House 
of Commons, for a certain period, as consisting 
of ‘‘a dialogue between Pitt and Fox.” Fox 
had begun life as a partisan of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; and in the course of his career held lucra- 
tive offices under Government—that of Paymaster 
of the Forces, for one—in which he enriched 
himself to a degree which incurred a great deal 
of suspicion. He was latterly denounced in a 
City address, as the ‘‘ defaulter of unaccounted 
millions.’ Public accounts in those times were 
strangely neglected; and the family have said, 
that his were in no worse condition than those 
of others: but they do not deny that he was a 
jobber. However, he jobbed and prospered ; 
ran away with a duke’s daughter; contrived to 
reconcile himself with the family (that of Rich- 
mond); got his wife made a baroness ; was made 
a lord himself, Baron Holland of Foxley; was a 
husband, notwithstanding his jobbing, loving and 
beloved; was an indulgent father; a gay and 
social friend; in short, had as happy a life of it 
as health and spirits could make; till, unfortu- 
nately, health and spirits failed; and then there 
seems to have been a remnant of his father’s 
better portion within him, which did not allow 
him to be so well satisfied with himself in his 
decline. Out-tricked and got rid of by the flighty 
Lord Shelburne, and forsaken by the selfish 
friends with whom he had jobbed, and made 
merry, and laughed at principle, he tried, in re- 
tirement, to divert his melancholy with building 
a villa at Kingsgate, between Margate and Broad- 
stairs, in a style equally expensive and fantastic, 
from which he made visits across the channel to 
France and Italy. He also endeavored to get 
some comfort out of a few other worthless per- 
sons, such as George Selwyn and Lord March, 
afterward Duke of Queensberry (‘Old Q.,”) 
gentlemen wo, not being in want of places, had 
abided by him. But all would not do. He re- 
turned home and died at Holland House, twenty 
years younger than his father; and he was fol- 
lowed in less than a month by his wife. It is 
said that a day or two before his death, George 
Selwyn, who had a passion for seeing dead bodies, 
sent to ask how he was, and whether a visit 
would be welcome. ‘Oh, by all means,” said 
Lord Holland. “If I am alive, I shall be de- 
lighted to see George—and I know, that if I am 
dead, he will be delighted to see me.” 

A curious story is told of the elopement of the 
Duke of Richmond’s daughter, Lady Caroline 
Lennox, who thus speedily followed her husband 
to the grave. The Duke was a grandson of King 
Charles the Second, and both he and the Duchess 
had declined to favor the suit of Mr. Fox, the son 
of the equivocal Sir Stephen. They reckoned on 
her marrying another man; and an evening was 
appointed on which the gentleman was to be 
formally introduced as her suitor. Lady Caro- 
line, whose affections the dashing statesman had 
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secretly engaged, was at her wit's end to know 


so he smashed watches. He was to have his 


how to baffle this interview. She had evaded | way as a youth; so he gambled and was disso. 


the choice of the family as long as possible, but | lute. 


this appointment looked like a crisis. 
tleman is to come in the evening: the lady is t 


He was to have his way as a man; s0 he 


The gen- | must be in Parliament, and get power, and vote 


o | as his father did, on the Tory side, because his 


prepare for his reception by a more than ordinary | father had indulged him, and he must indulge his 


attention to her toilet. 
to what is to be done. 


This gives her the cue 
The more than ordinary | of sincerity which had been taught him as 4 


father.” But his father died, and then the Jove 


attention is paid; but it is in a way that renders | bravery and a predominance, was encouraged to 


the interview impossible. 
eyebrows. 
in such a trim? 


She has cut off her | break forth by the galling of his political tram- 
How can she be seen by any body | mels; and though he could not refuse his pas- 

The indignation of the Duke | sions their indulgence, till friends reseued him 
and Duchess is great; but the thing is manifestly 


from insolvency, and thus piqued his pratitude 


impossible. She is accordingly left to herself for | into amendment, that very eircumstance tended 


the night; she has perfected her plans in ex 


pectation of that result; and the consequence is, 


- | to show that he added strength and largeness of 
heart to his father’s softness; for the spoilt child 


that when next her parents inquire for her, she | and reckicss gamester, finally settled down as 


has gone. 


Nobody can find her. 
Mr. Fox. 


She is off fo 


Stephen, second Lord Holland, though by no 


means destitute of natural abilities or vivacity 
appears to have had in his composition too grea 
a predominance of the a: 
spiritual 
took bim off at the age of ninc-and-twenty. 





But Stephen had a brovher, afterward the cele- | iension. 
brated Charles James Tox, the “man of the 


people,” who, however he mey have indulge: 
himself in the same way, had life enough in hin 
to keep him wide awake (and others too) fo 
nearly twice the time. Indeed, he may be said 


during his youth, to have had too much life ; 


r|the representative of a nobler age that was 
coming, and was the charm in private of all who 
idmired simplicity of manners and the perfection 
, | of good sense. Apart from this leve of truth, w< 
tj} do not take him, in any respect, to have been 


imal nature over the | profound, cr to have seen beyond the next gen- 
Hence an apopicctic tendency, which | eration. 


Whaot was greatest in Charles Fox was 
his freedom from nonsense, pettiness, and pre- 
He could by no means admit that 
creater was smaller, or the rights of the Ameri- 
1} can and French nations inferior to those of their 
1] princes. He envied no man his gocd qualities ; 
r | ielt under no necessity of considering his dignity 
,}| with young or old; thought humanity at large 
; | Superior to any particular forms of it; and in 


more animal vitality in him, and robustness of | bcccming its representative in circles which 


body to bear it out, than he well knew what t« 
do with. 


aged it by never thwarting his will in any thing 


Thus the boy expressing a desire one day to 
“smash a watch,” the father, after ascertaining 


»| would have conceded such a privilege to none 


And his father is said to have encour- | but a man of birth, enabled them to feel how 


. | charming it was. 
The spoilt child prevailed so long in the life of 
Fox, and to all appearance. 80 irremediably, that 


that the little gentleman did positively feel such | accounts of him at different periods seem hardly 
a desire, and was not disposed to give it up, said, | recording the same man. 


“Well, if you must, I suppose you must ;” and 


the watch was smashed. 


To give mstances, In as few words as possible 


Another time, having | We have seen the smashing of the watch. 
been promised that he should sce a portion of a 


When a youth he was a great edmirer of 


wall pulled down, and the demolition having | peerages and ribbons; and on his return from 
taken place while he was absent, and a new por- | his first visit to the continent he appeared in red- 


tion supplied, the latter itself was pulled down, 
in order that the father’s promise might be kept, 
and the boy not disappointed. The keeping of 
the promise was excellent, and the wall well 
sacrificed ; but not so the watch; and much less 
the guineas with which his father is absolutely 
said to have tempted him to the gaming table, 
out of a foolish desire to see the boy employed 
like himself! Habits ensued which became 
alarming to the old gamester himself, and which 
impeded the rise, injured the reputation, and 
finally nullified that supremacy on the part of the 
son, which was bortie away from him by the in- 
ferior but more decorous nature of Pitt. 

Fox was a great lesson as to what is good and 
what is bad in fatherly indulgence. All that 
was good in him it made better; all that was 
bad it made worse. And it would have made it 
worse still, had not the good luckily preponder- 
ated, and thus made the best at last even of the 
bad: Charles was to have his way as a child; 





heeled shoes, and a feather in his hat—the 
greatest fopperies of the day. 

His father paid a hundred and forty thousand 
pounds for his gaming debts. 

He took to the other extreme in dress, and be- 
came as slovenly as he had been foppish. 

On coming into office he showed that he could 
be as industrious as he had been idle. 
Whenever he was in office he never touched a 
card; and when his political friends, out of a 
sense of what was due to his public services, 
finally paid his debts, and made him easy for 
life, he left off play entirely. 

He dressed decently and simply, and settled 
down for the remainder of his life into the 
domestic husband, the reader of books, and the 
lover of country retirement, from which he eould 
not bear to be absent for a day. 

In Holland House Fox passed his boyhood and 
part of his youth. He is not much associated 
with it otherwise, except as a name. He and a 
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friend, one day, without a penny in their pockets, 
walked thither from Oxford, a distance of fifty- 
six miles; for the purpose, we suppose, of 
getting a supply. They resolved to do it with- 
out stopping on the road; but the day was hot ; 
an alehouse became irresistible ; and on arriving 
at their journey’s end, Charles thus addressed his 
father, who was drinking his coffee: ‘‘ You must 
send half a guinea or a guinea, without loss of 
time, to the alehouse-keeper at Nettlebed, to 
redeem the gold watch you gave me some years 
ago, and which I have left in pawn there for a 
pot of porter.” 

A littie before he died, at fifty-eight years of 
age, of a dropsy, he drove severa] times with his 
wife to Holland House, and looked about the 
grounds with a melancholy tenderness. 

But, notwithstanding the celebrity of Charles 
Fox, and that of Addison himself, the man who 
has drawn the greatest attention to Holland 
House, if not in his own person, yet certainly 
by the effect of his personal qualities and attain- 
ments upon other people, was Fox’s nephew, the 
late Lord Holland, Henry Richard, third of the 
title. He succeeded to the title before he was a 
year old; rescued the old mansion from ruin; 
and with allowance for visits to the continent and 
occasional residence in town, may be said to have 
passed his whole life in it, between enjoyments 
of his books and hospitalities to wits and wor- 
thies of all parties. 

Lord Holland was a man of elegant literature, 
Travel- 


of liberal politics, and great benevolence. 
ing like other young noblemen on the continent, 
but extending his acquaintance with it beyond 
most of them, and going into Spain, his inclina- 
tions became directed to the writers of that coun- 
try, and his feelings deeply interested in their 


political struggles. The c@msequence was a 
work in two volumes, containing the Lives of 
Lope de Vega and Guillen de Castro, a transla- 
tion of three Spanish comedies, and the most hos- 
pitable and generous services to the patriots who 
suffered exile in the cause of their country’s free- 
dom. The comedies we have never seen. The 
lives, though not profound (for he was educated 
in a school of criticism anterior to that of Cole- 
ridge and the Germans), are excellent as far as 
they go, written with classical correctness, and 
full of the most pleasing and judicious remarks. 
How he formed that unbounded admiration of 
Bonaparte, which has lately transpired in his 
posthumous Recollections of Foreign Courts, it 
is difficult to say. The admiration, we have no 
doubt, was driven into inconsistency by the 
hypocrisy and broken promises of Bonaparte’s 
enemies, the kings and ministers, whe pretended 
to oppose him in behalf of freedom. — Privately 
the late Lord Holland will be remembered only 
for his benevolence, and for the great increase 
of pleasant associations which he has given to 
Holland House; publicly, there is one reigning 
circumstance in his career, which will procure 
him a niche in the parliamentary history of his 
times, equally unique and beautiful—and that is, 
that whenever a measure was carried through the 





House of Lords which was not of a just or gen- 
erous nature, Lord Holland’s “ Protest” against 
it was sure to be placed upon the records. There 
is a book of his, also, which will live; another 
posthumous work, entitled Reminiscences of the 
Whig Party. It is written, not only with cor- 
rectness and elegance, but with a charming mix- 
ture of acuteness and good-nature—of the sharp 
and the sweet—the “true pine-apple flavor ;” 
and contains some masterly portraitures of char- 
acter. 

Lord Holland had a constitutional tendency to 
gout, which, until he was married, he kept under 
by hard riding and hunting. During the last 
twenty years of his life his gout conspired with 
his love of books to render him less and less 
active, until at last he became wholly confined 
to his chair, and the disease killed him at the age 
of sixty-seven. 





THE.DUPE AND THE DUPER. 
TTONOR to worth! There is one Greek, at 

least, whom I have known and whom [ 
would rescue from the contempt which too often 
attaches to his countrymen. He is a sea-cap- 
tain, a rough, weather-beaten man, with the 
heart of a child. Oh, so valiant and gentle! 
So true and stanch, that the grasp of his honest 
hard-working hand does a man good. It makes 
one better to see him among weaklings and little 
children: he seems so conscious of his uncouth 
strength, and appears afraid of breaking them. 
His healthy, merciful heart would not let him 
harm a worm. 

Captain Jorgey was once rich; but he had no 
thought for himself, and was so good and so 
simple that bad men took advantage of him, and 
now he is only wealthy in the love and esteem 
of all who know him, in the affection of boys 
and girls, who greet him with a shriek of joy, 
and turn aside from their path coming home 
from school when they see him; in the gratitude 
of the widow and orphan, who thank him with 
moistened eyes for many benefits, and put him 
to the blush with their praises ;—and in the kind 
thoughts of every body. Captain Jorgey was 
ruined long ago, by a hard, vile man, who now 
(lest all should cry shame upon him) gives his 
victim an asylum in his house and protects, in- 
sults and makes him useful. But Captain Jor- 
gey does not seem conscious of this, and it is 
very touching to see his loyal gratitude and af- 
fection for one who has wrought him many cruel 
injuries. He thinks he can never do enough to 
show his thankfulness for the rude bed and 
scanty board which is doled out to him. Ho 
has become as a bondsman to his task master. 
I wish I had such a servant as Captain Jorgey : 
[ would try and treat him better. Upon the 
whole I think I would rather have him for a 
brother or a very near friend. He is never absent 
from the house except when sent upon some er- 
rand. He does all sorts of odd jobs. He minds 
the children and-makes them toys. He stables 
the horse, drives bargains, and is sent to wrangle 
about tradesmen’s bills. He must overlook the 
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servants—a hard task this—and tell of their 
short-comings ; he must give the benefit of zeal, 
experience, and honesty, all for mere bread and 
board. Yet-I am afraid I could never gain the 
friendship of Captain Jorgey; for he can not 
conceive it possible that any one should think 
ill of his spoiler, or suppose himself to be unfair- 
ly used. 

The man to whom Captain Jorgey owes his 
ruin is no ogre for all that; he is merely a very 
frequent specimen of the modern Greek. Still 
young, he has acquired a very considerable for- 
tune. In jeality superficial, empty, and igno- 
rant; acquainted with no one art or science, 
and hardly able to read and write correctly, he 
has yet a natura! acuteness that would puzzle 
the wisest. He is indeed one of the most suc- 
cessful sharpers of the corn market ; and that is 
saying a great deal. He has the most pleasant, 
frank, plausible manner possible ; yet he only 
speaks truth by accident. He seems to divine 
other men’s thoughts and intentions by a sort 
of instinct; and no one ever comes in contact 
with him without somehow or other getting the 
wrong end of an argument or a bargain. He 
will commit the most impudent robberies with a 
cool air of assurance that is positively astound- 
ing. He is hard, unjust, oppressive, cunning, 
false, tricky, selfish; all with the air of an in- 
jured man. He has his temper under the most 
extraordinary command, and would never by any 
chance let slip an expression of a disagreeable 
nature toward any body, from whom he might 
ever by any possibility have the chance of gain- 
ing sixpence. ‘lo dependents he is of course as 
heartless a tyrant as ever insulted worth or im- 
bittered misfortune. No man has ever shown 
him to appear in the wrong. His labors are only 
known by their fruits. Somehow or other every 
body who makes his acquaintance and gets mix- 
ed up with him in business, grows poorer, and 
yet you can not convict him of dishonesty. The 
fact is there; the reason is a mystery. His very 
victims are constrained to speak well of him, for 
they can prove no evil. His acquaintances seem 
all under obligations to him. Persons formerly 
thriving and well to do in the world, pass be- 
neath his yoke into difficulties in a manner that 
is almost magical. When they fail and sink into 
utter ruin, Ae has always contrived to get paid. 
He has foreseen what was going to happen, and 
has disposed of their acceptances—sold them 
perhaps to some friend who desired a safe invest- 
ment, and who had asked his advice. In short, 
he is out of the scrape, let who will be in it. To 
be sure there are one or two people who look 
shyly at him. It is possible to be sharper than 
some men, but not to be sharper than every man. 
Strange whispers go about respecting him; his 
mother is said to have died in extreme poverty, 
and one of his brothers to have got into trouble 
and to have never got out of it. But he does not 
mind such reports as these, for he has one of his 
poor relations living with him and can point tri- 
wmphantly to her. To be sure she cooks and 


pected to entertain her for nothing; although 
she is said to be a perfect wonder of economy. 
and to live altogether on boiied salads. There 
is a grand gold chain which her important rela. 
tive wears rather ostentatiously, and which js 
said to have belonged to her deceased husband, 
as well as the watch which is attached to it; but 
that ’s nobody’s business. It is natural that de. 
pendents should show some substantial marks 
of gratitude to their protectors, if they have any 

It does not seem on the whole astonishing that 
the friendship of such a genius as this should 
have been disastrous to Captain Jorgey. Short. 
ly after its commencement, the Sea Captain’s af- 
fairs got into a maze, and they never got out of 
it. He had then an olive garden, and a little 
vessel of his own, with which he went about to 
the ports in the neighborhood, and sometimes 
got as far as Malta, driving a thriving trade 
But as soon as he began to earry cargoes for 
Kyrios Ozjan and to leave the management of 
his affairs at home in the hands of his employer, 
every thing went wrong. His olive trees pro- 
duced no fruit, his house was burnt down ; and 
though every thing was destroyed in the fire, he 
has since seen some things about the premises 
of his patron so like his own as to be quite sur- 
prising. But this does not shake his simple 
good faith, and he seems to me so respectable and 
happy in it that I sometimes wonder if after ali 
he is not really the wiser man of the two. My 
opinion is not at all disturbed by the fixed smik 
which is always on the lips of Kyrios Ozlan ; for 
I can not help fancying that he must sometimes 
feel uncomfortable, especially in the long windy 
winter's nights. 

Captain Jorgey’s olive garden and his pleasant 
house by the sea-side have passed into the hands 
of his patron. It makes one quite uncomfortable 
to hear him talk about them with such compla- 
cency, and brag of their produce. It is painful 
to see Captain Jorgey on the summer afternoons 
toiling home with a large basket of fruit, proud 
that the land which once was his at least pro- 
duces something. Kyrios Ozlan however only 
receives them with a grunt of disapprobation (it 
is not worth his while to flatter Captain Jorgey 
now), and an ungraceful observation about the 
expense of gardening ; so that the modest sailor 
really feels quite puzzled that the property which 
was once a little fortune to him, should be sucha 
burthen to his patron. He feels quite disgraced 
by it, and is ashamed that he should have allow- 
ed his generous friend to accept it for such a 
large debt as that which was due to him; at the 
date of the transaction Captain Jorgey knew it 
was a large debt, though he did not quite know 
how much, for there had never been an account 
between them, and he was not a good hand at 
figures if there had been one. 

The fact is, that when Captain Jorgey’s olive 
trees would obstinately persist in bearing no fruit 
in the most favorable seasons ; when his grapes 
seemed all gathered before they had grown ; and 
when his figs did not appear to grow at all ; when 
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down, and rain staring him in the face; Kyrios; smile on you, which would turn with infinite 
Ozlan proposed to him a very notable scheme for | disgust from him. 

redeeming his fortunes. This wastolendmoney| Thine is a true story, Captain Jorgey. Let it 
at a high rate of interest, to a trader in the town, | ingraft in our hearts, a deeper contempt for ill- 
who had not hitherto borne a very good reputa- | gotten riches, and a profounder respect for faith 
tion for strict exactness in his accounts. Cap-| and honesty. I do not envy the man who, if he 
tain Jorgey, indeed, ventured to make an obser- | had to choose, would not immeasurably rather be 
vation’ to this effect at the time; but his kind | the dupe than the duper. Strait is the gate and 
friend only smiled in a peculiar way he had, and | narrow is the way by which thou travelest, gen- 
told Captain Jorgey that he did not understand | tle Captain; but it will conduct thee to thy high 
those kind of affairs—which, indeed, was true. | reward ! 

So the honest sailor left every thing to his friend, | 





and commenced another voyage. Not, however, A GLIMPSE OF ARMENIA.* 
till he had given a mortgage on his property for! [VHE Hon. Rosert Curzon, whose “ Visit to 
a considerable sum of money, which had been | the Monasteries of the Levant ’’ was less gen- 


placed out at such famous interest in his name, | erally read in this country than it deserved to 
and which had been lent by Kyrios Ozlan with have been, has given us in this lively work a 
the most disinterested generosity. But fresh glimpse of life in a country of which little has of 
troubles awaited him. He seemed born to ill-| late years been known to the civilized world. 
luck. When he returned, the trader had left the This region—the second cradle of the human 
country, and had taken Captain Jorgey’s money | race—has for centuries formed a sort of “ de- 
with him. The stout seaman, however, was not | batable land” on the borders of Persia and 
half so much distressed at this, as at the loss | Turkey. The wild Koords who owned allegiance 
sustained by his kind friend, after all his efforts | to the Sultan, have made it one of the cardinal 
on his behalf which were detailed to him wen virtues to make a foray upon a Persian village, 
such scrupulous minuteness.. There was of | and the tributaries of the Shah of Persia con- 
course but one thing to do—to give up the olive sidered it an action deserving of paradise to pay 
garden; and although it had; by that time, begun | the same amiable attention to a Turkish village ; 
to bear all sorts of produce, in a very remarkable | while both parties kept vigilant watch to plunder 
manner considering its former sterility, yet the | any unfortunate earavan of merchants who might 
Captain was quite surprised that his patron | have succeeded in escaping from the avalanches 
should aecept it for such a considerable debt. | and snow-drifts which block up the lonely moun- 
To be sare he held Captain Jorgey’s bond for} tain paths. The two governments at last came 
the balance, but what was the use of that! he | to the conclusion that the net results of this sys- 
could put him in prison at any time ; but he was | tematic robbery were any thing but profitable to 
far too good to do it, which was another reason | either party, and requested the ‘assistance of 
for gratitude, and another reason—so thought | England and Russia to aid them in establishing 
the honest sailor—why he should try, by every | a definite boundary between the two countries. 
means in his power,,to repay the immense debt Commissioners from the four governments, each 
of generosity and forbearance which he owed his | attended by a numerous suite, were in 1842 sent 
benefactor. [I am almost sure that Captain Jor-| to Erzeroom, the capital of Armenia, for this 
gey would have thought it nothing but his duty | purpose. Mr. Curzon, who was at that time 
to die, or go into slavery uncomplaining, for that | private secretary to Sir Stratford Canning, the 
most cold and heartless scoundrel. British Embassador at Constantinople, was ap- 
It is a touching and cruel thing to see them to- | pointed one of the Commissioners on the part of 
gether, and to see the humble respect and grati-| England. After spending a year in the exercise 
tude of the brave sailor, in his worn clothes so | of his duties, our author was prostrated by an 
carefully brushed : the perspiration pouring down | illness so severe that he was obliged to quit the 
his furrowed checks from unremunerated toil; his | country. The other members of the Commission 
anxious glance to catch the eye of his patron, as | continued their duties for the ensuing four years, 
that estimable creature sits in state, in his gold| when a treaty was signed fixing the boundaries 
chain, upon an easy chair in his country house. | between Turkey and Persia. But.as the geog- 
It moves one’s very heart to see the sailor, so| raphy of the country was wholly unsettled, 
willing and earnest, so untiring and contented, | another Commission was appointed to define by 
under a rod of iron. actual survey the location of the places enumer- 
O Captain Jorgey, good, honest, noble-hearted | ated in this treaty. The labors of this Commis- 
sailor! Little dost thou dream how infinitely | sion lasted until September, 1852. It is under- 
better and greater thou art, in the eyes of Him | stood that Colonel Williams, the English Com- 
who sees all things, than the bedizened rogue | missioner, is about to publish an account of their 
who has robbed thee. Little dost thou think | protracted labors. In the meanwhile Mr. Curzun 
how the hands of many honest men would be | furnishes the latest accounts which have been 
stretched out to grasp those shy, awkward fists | made public respecting this interesting region, 
of yours, who would not deign to touch the white : 
and jeweled fingers of that amazing scamp for an Fa rang age - ogg ag om ph nescned 
caridom. Little does thy’modest fancy picture Cumsen.” With Map and Illustrations. Harper and 
what bright kind eyes of noble women would | prothers. (Small 8vo. Price $1 00. Just ready.) 
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have recently been published. 


—— 


in one of the most readable books of travel which | of king: he had no army or soldiers whuteycy ; 


fifteen or sixteen cawasses were all the guards 


The expedition sailed from Constantinople up | that he supported. He smoked the pipe of tran- 
the Fena Kara Degmz—* the Bad Black Sea”’ | quillity on the carpet of prudence, and the pa- 
—as it is called by the Turks, with very good | shalic of Trebizond slumbered on in the sun ; the 
reason, since of the thousands of their vessels | houses tumbled down occasionally, and people 
which navigate it, full half, it is said, are annually | repaired them never ; the secretary of state wrote 


wrecked, as a matter of course. 
Trebizond, they had an interview with the Pasha 
This interesting individual is thus described :— 


Arriving at|to the Porte two or three times a year, to say 


. | that nothing particular had happened. The only 
thing I wondered at was, how the tribute was 


“We scrambled up a large, dark, crazy wooden | exacted, for transmitted it must be regularly to 


stair, at the top of which, on a curtain being | Constantinople. 


Rayahs must be squeezed: 


drawn aside, we were ushered into a large, lofty | they were created, like oranges, for that purpose ; 
room, where we beheld the Pasha seated on the | but, some how or other, Abdallah Pasha seems 
divan, under a range of windows, at the upper | to have carried on the process quietly, and the 
end of the selamlik, or hall of reception. Then | multitudes under his rule dozed on from year to 
commenced the regular exercise of formal civili- | year. That was all very well for those at a dis- 
ties, bows, and inquiries after each other's health, | tance, but his immediate attendants suffered 
carried on in a thorough mechanical manner, | occasionally from the philosophical inguiries of 
neither party even pretending to look as if he| their master. He thought of nothing but physic, 


meant any thing he said. 


We smoked pipes, | and whenever he could catch a Piedmontese 


and drank cofiee, and made a little bow to the | doctor he would buy any quantity of medicine 
Pasha afterward in the most orthodox way, till{ from him, and talk learnedly on medical subjects 


we were bored and tired, and wished it was time | as long as the doctor could stand it. 


As nobody 


to come away ; but this sort of visit is a serious | ever tells the truth in these parts, the Pasha 


affair, and I don’t know how long we sat there, 


never believed what the doctor told him, and 


with the crowd of kawasses and chiboukgis | usually satisfied his mind by experiments in cor- 
staring at us steadily from the lower end of the | pore viii, many of which, when the accounts 


hall. 

*¢ What the Pasha looked like, and what man- 
ner of man he was, it was not easy to make out, 
seeing that to the outward eye he presented the 
appearance of a large green bundle, with a red 
fez at the top, for he was enveloped in a great 
furred cloak ; he seemed to have dark eyes, like 
every body else in this country, and a long nose 
and a black beard, whereof the confines or limits 
were notto be ascertained, as I could not readily 
distinguish what was beard and what was fur. 
Every now and then his Excellency snufiled, as 
if he had got a-cold, but I think it was only a 
trick ; however, when he lifted up his voice to 
speak, the depth and hollow sound was very 
remarkable. I have heard several Turks speak 
in this way, which I believe they consider digni- 
fied, and imagine that it is done in imitation of 
Sultan Mahmoud, who, whether it was his natu- 
ral voice or not, always spoke as if his voice 
came out of his stomach instead of his mouth, 
Abdallah Pasha paid us his compliments in this 
awful tone, and, till I got a little used to it, I 
wondered out, of what particular part of the heap 
of fur, cloth, &c., this thorough-bass proceeded. 
I found, to my great admiration, that the Pasha 
knew my name, and almost as much of my own 
history as I did myself; where he had gained 
his very important information I know not, but 
an interest so unusual in any thing relating to 
another person induced me to make inquiries 
about him, and I found he was not only a man 
of the highest dignity and wealth, possessing 
villages, square miles, and acres innumerable, but 
he was a philosopher ; if not a writer, he was a 
reader of books, particularly works on medicine. 
This was his great hobby. In the way of gov- 
ernment he seemed to be a most patriarchal sort 


were related to me, made ine cry with laughter.” 
From Trebizond they set out through the 
mountains to Erzeroom, over some of the most 
infamous roads, or rather paths, that ever tried 
the patience of man or beast. The capital is 
situated on an extensive plain lying some seven 
or eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. The population is 
stated to amount to thirty or forty thousand, 
though Mr. Curzon thinks that this is an over- 
estimate. Outside the suburbs is an immense 
ditch, dug as a protection against the Russian 
invaders. The science of engineering must be 
at a somewhat low ebb in Armenia, if this work 
is to be taken as a fair specimen of its produc- 
tions. It was made without any walls or breast- 
works, and the sides were so sloping that it did 
not stay the progress of the enemy for a moment ; 
they marched down one side and up the other 
with the utmost facility. 
It was winter, and the aspect of the town was 
striking enough, though far from agreeable. 
“* Lord, to see!’ as Mr. Pepys would say, 
‘“‘ what a place this is at Erzeroom! Ihave never 
seen or heard of any thing the least like it. It 
is totally and entirely different from any thing I 
ever saw before. . As the whole view, whichever 
way one looked, was wrapped in interminable 
snow, we had not at first any very distinct idea 
of the nature of the ground that there might be 
underneath ; the tops of the houses being flat, 
the snow-covered city did not resemble any other 
town, but appeared more like a great. rabbit- 
warren; many of the houses being wholly or 
partly subterranean, the doors looked like bur- 
rows. In the neighborlood of the Consulate 
(very comfortable within, from the excellent ar- 
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rangements of Mr. Brant) there were several 
large heaps and mounds of earth, and it was 
difficult to the uninitiated to discriminate cor- 
rectly as to which was a house and which was a 
heap of soil or stones. Streets, glass windows, 
green doors with brass knockers, areas, and 
chimney-pots, were things only known from the 
accounts of travelers from the distant regions 
where such things are used. Very few people 
were about, the bulk of the population hiber- 
nating at this time of the year in their strange 
holes and burrows. The bright colors of the 
Oriental dresses looked to my eye strangely out 
of place in the cold dirty snow ; scarlet robes, 
jackets embroidered with gold, brilliant green 
and white costumes, were associated in my mind 
with a hot sun, a dry climate, and fine weather. 
A bright sky there was, with the sun shining 
away as if it was ail right, but his rays gave no 
heat, and only put your eyes out with its glare 
uponthe snow. This glare has an extraordinary 
effect, sometimes bringing on a blindness called 
snow-blindness, and raising blisters on the face 
precisely like these which are produced by ex- 
posure to extreme heat. Another inconvenience 
has an absurd effect: the breath, out of doors, 
congeals upon the mustaches and beard, and 
speedily produces icicles, which prevent the pos- 
sibility of opening the mouth. My mustaches 
were converted each day into two sharp icicles, 
and if any thing came against them it hurt hor- 
ribly ; and those who wore long beards were 
often obliged to commence the series of Turkish 
civilities in dumb show ; their faces being fixtures 
for the time, they were not able to speak tiil 
their beards thawed. A curious phenomenon 
might also be observed upon the door of one of 
the subterranean stables being opened, when, 
although the day was clear and fine without, the 
warm air withim immediately congealed into a 
little fall of snow ; this might be seen in great 
perfection every morning on the first opening of 
the outer door, when the house was warm from 
its having been shut up all night.” 

One of the most important duties of the Com- 
mission was to settle the geographical boundaries 
between Turkey and Persia, through this pleasant 
country where every body felt it to be a religious 
duty to shoot every body else, unless indeed he 
could get near enough to run him through with 
his long spear, or knock him on the head with a 
mace; which latter methods were preferable, 
since they involved no expense for powder and 
lead. For the purpose of gaining local informa- 
tion many of the chiefs of the wild tribes were 
brought before the Commissioners, who thus be- 
came acquainted with some original characters. 
The following is an account of one of these in- 
terviews : 

“T was introduced to three of the most pictur- 
esque people I have ever seen. The first was 
Osman Pasha, late Governor of Zohab ; the sec- 
ond, Sheikh Thamir, whose-horse I had been 
looking at outside ; the third was yclept Abdel 
Kader Effendi, chief secretary to the Govern- 
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in flowing robes of various colors ; they had long 

beards, and enormous turbans of Cashmere shawl. 

All three were remarkably ugly, strange-looking 

men, and I can not describe to you the peculiar 

way in which their clothes were put on, and the 

wild and almost magnificent appearance they 

presented. There were, besides these and our- 

selves, B Pasha and jour other gentlemen, 

in the modern Turkish dress. Tlit three Com- 

missioners and their two dragomans sat on the 
divan under the window, all, except myself, with 
their legs sticking out, like people waiting for an 
operation in a hospital. Enveri Effendi sat on a 
cushion on the floor, in the right-hand corner, 
and the others were ranged on the two sides of 
the room. As we were fourteen people, on a 
sudden fourteen servants rushed into the room 
with pipes; then one brought coilee on a tray, 
the brocade covering of which was thrown over 
his left shoulder ; and then came a man bringing 
to.each of us a cup, well frothed up, and in a 
zarf, or outer cup, of a different kind, according 
to the rank of the person to whom it was pre- 
sented. Enveri Effendi and the three Commis- 
sioners had cups of enameled gold, the rest of 
the Pashas, etc., of silver. When this ceremony 
was concluded, the door was shut, the servants 
disappeared, a curtain was drawn across the door, 
and two chaoushes, with muskets, put to guard 
it outside. Then Enveri Effendi lifted up his 
voice, and, after swinging himself about, and 
grunting two or three times, he told us that the 
gentlemen in the turbans had brought up a num- 
ber of old firmans, tesxerés, and other papers re- 
lating to the lands between Zohab and the Per- 
sian Gulf; that he had examined them, and that 
now he begged the Commissioners to put any 
questions they chose to the worthies before them 
respecting the lands, etc. 

‘‘ Then we all looked at each other for a little 
time, then they all looked at me. Then I took 
up my parable, and desired the dragoman to ask 
Osman Pashawhohewas. ‘I! am Osman Pasha,’ 
said he; ‘and I and my family have been sover- 
eigns (or hereditary governors rather) of Zohab 
for seven generations.’ Having asked him a 
great many questions, and written down his an- 
swers, which made him somewhat nervous, [ 
turned to Sheikh Thamir. ‘ What is your for- 
tunate name?’ said I, upon which Sheikh Thamir 
opened his eyes, then he opened his mouth, then 
he looked at Abdel Kader, then he shut his mouth 
again, and said nothing. So I asked him again 
who he had the honor to be. Upon this, Abdel 
Kader, who appeared to be his mentor or adviser, 
came and sat down by him, and said, ‘ He is 
Sheikh Thamir.’ Sheikh Thamir upon this 
shouted out, at the top of his voice, ‘Yes; I am 
Sheikh Thamir, the son of Gashban, who was 
the son of Osman, who was the son of—’ ‘ Thank 
you,’ I said, ‘I only wanted to know from your 
own lips who you were, but am not particular as 
to. the names of all your respected ancestors.’ 
However, Sheikh Thamir was not to be stopped 
in that way when he had once begun, so he 








ment of Bussorah. These persons were dressed 


shouted out a long string of names, and when he 
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got to the end he said he was Sheikh of the 
Sheikhs of the great tribe of Chaab, and com- 
mander of the distriet of Ghoban, which his an- 
cestors had held before him for one or two hun- 
dred years—or more, or less, as I pleased. In 
answer to other questions, which Abdel Kader 
always accompanied with his own notes and 
commentaries, he said, ‘I have no papers; we 
do not undérstand such things. What do I 
know! Iam anoldman. I am forty-five years 
of age; let me alone.’ In course of time I did 
let him alone, and a difficult thing it was to draw 
out any information from this wild desert chief. 
Every now and then somebody else put in a word. 
At about four o'clock the meeting broke up. We 
returned home and dined, and in the evening 
went out riding. When the moon rose, I went 
away, a man carrying a meshaleh, a thing like a 
beacon, on the top ef a pole, with old cotton 
dipped in pitch burning in it; it is the best light 
there is for out-of-cvors, as it never blows out, 
and gives much more light than any torches or 
lanterns.” 

While at Erzercom a judicial case was brought 
to the notice of the Commissioners, which will 
illustrate the wild mode in which justice is ad- 
ministered in these regions. The following is 
the statement of the affair, as drawn up for their 
intervention : 

“A merchant, named Mehemed, brought his 
merchandise to the Khan Ghengé Aga Khan, 
where he slept. Two soldiers slept near him. 
In the morning his goods were gone; he accused 
the soldiers (who were the only people who had 
been near him) of the robbery ; they denied it, 
and were let off by the judge at the mekemmé, 
before whom they had been taken. A Turkish 
woman, named Zeilha, saw the two soldiers bury 
something, upon which she told the merchant 
that his goods were buried at such a place by 
the soldiers. He went there, and found half the 
goods ; the soldiers, therefore, were again taken 
up, when they confessed to the theft of half the 
goods, but said that the oda bashi, or chamberlain 





of an inn, an Armenian, named Artin, had taken 
the other half. Artin was accordingly taken be- 
fore the tribunal of the Kiaya ; the Pasha ordered 
him to be tortured, on his declaring himself ig- 
norant of the theft. A ‘ass (metal drinking-cup) 
of hot brass was put upon his head ; afterward a 
cord was tied round his head, two sheep’s knuckle- 
bones were placed upon his temples, and the cord 
tightened till his eyes nearly came out. As he 
would not confess, his front teeth were then 
drawn one at a time ; pieces of cane were run 
up under his toe-nails and his finger-nails. Va- 
rious tortures have been inflicted on him in this 
way for the last twelve days, and he is now hung 
up by the hands, in the prison of the Seraskier, 
where he will be kept and tormented till he con- 
fesses or dies. This is the deposition of his wife 
Mariam, who begs me to interpose to save her 
husband, who, she declares, slept at home, and 
not in the khan, on the night when the robbery 
took place.” 

Though the Commissioners had properly no 
right of interference in the internal affairs of the 
community, they made such strong representa- 
tions to the Pasha on the subject, that the prac- 
tice of inflicting torture for the sake of extracting 
a confession of guilt from an accused person was 
ordered to be abolished. Ifthe Pasha’s account 
of the morals of his Koordish subjects may be re- 
lied upon, there was at all events little danger 
that a confession should ever be extorted from an 
innocent person. ‘* There are so few who do not 
deserve punishment,” said he, “that if you see 
two persons you may be sure that one has stolen 
something.” Hanging is a frequent mode of 
punishment. An exeeution once took place di- 
rectly under our author’s window. He thus de- 
scribes the mode of operation : 

** What we called at school a cat-gallows was 
erected close to a bridge over the little stream 
which ran down the horse-market, between my 
house and the bottom ef the hill of the citadel 
The culprit stood under this; the cross-beam 
was not two feet above his head; a kawass, hav- 
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ing tied a rope to one end of the beam, passed a | cape from these thick walls and heavy bars, and 


slip-knot round the neck of the Koord, a young | low strong roof; they must have been saie 
and very handsome man, with long black hair; | enough here.’ 


he then drew the rope over the other end of the | 


«QO Effendim,’ said the kawasses, ‘this is 


beam, and pulled away till the poor man’s feet | not the prison. Here is the prison, at your feet 
were just off the ground, when he tied the rope | down below.’ 


in a knot, leaving the dead body hanging, sup- 
ported by two ropes in the form of the letter V. 
Hardly any one was looking on, and in the after- 
noon the body was taken down and buried.” 

In the citadel there used to be a clock, famous 
through all the mountains, although it had not 
“gone” within the memory of man. It hap- 
pened, however, that in course of time a Pasha 
of a philosophical turn was sent thither, who took 
it into his head that a clock was actually intend- 
ed to keep time in some sort or other; but there 
was not in the whole country a person capable 
of putting the antiquated machine in motion. 
The Pasha supposed that, as the clock was of 
Frank manufacture, every Frank was a clock- 
maker. Now the only infidels who were wont 
to resort to that country were hakims or doctors, 
with marvelous pills and powders, warranted to 
eure all the ills which afflicted the true believers. 
Whenever one of these made his appearance, the 
Pasha would very politely request him to put the 
time-piece in running order. It was quite in 
vain for the poor pill-vendor to protest that this 
was out of his line of business, and quite beyond 
his power. The Pasha would assure him that a 
man who pretended to cure the illnesses of the 
followers of the Prophet, ought certainly to be 
able to administer to the clock ; concluding with 
ordering his guards to take the unbelieving dog 
up into the tower, and, in case he would not cure 
the clock, to thrust him down into the dungeons 
below. 

“« Having often,” says Mr. Curzon, “ heard this 
story of the good old times, I one day proceeded 
to the citadel to see the tower where the clock 
had been, and to examine the dungeon, where I 
should have been sent if I had arrived at Erze- 
room fifty or sixty years ago. This dungeon 
really was a dungeon; any thing so terrible as 
an abode for a human being I never saw before. 
The pozzi at Venice were rather pleasant and 
agreeable places of retirement, compared with 
the abode of many a poor Frank, in whose edu- 
cation the art and craft of clockology had been 
unfortunately omitted. 

“ At the foot of that which had been the clock- 
tower was a range of small low rooms, of which 
two were particularly belonging to the prison: 
the outer room of the two was larger than the 
other ; this was appropriated to the guards, who 
kept watch and ward, and who fed, or did not 
feed, the wretched prisoners under their care. 
The inner room was small and low, and had one 
window, through which the light and air had to 
struggle with the opposition of heavy crossed and 
te-crossed iron bars. The window looked into 
the castle-yard, but the room was so dark that I 
could hardly see my way. 

**A horrible place for the poor prisoners,’ 


« ¢ Where?’ said I.’ 

**¢ Look down,’ they replied, ‘on the middle 
of the floor ; there is the entrance ; you can not 
see the dungeon itself, for it is, perhaps, a little 
dark.’ 

“In the centre of the floor of this dismal cell 

was a heavy wrought-iron grating, square, made 

of great bars, about six jnches apart, seemingly 

of enormous weight, lying on the ground, and 

fastened down with two or three huge rusty pad- 

locks on one side and some lumbering old hinges 

on the other. This iron grate was opened and 

raised, for my special edification, and there ap- 

peared under it the mouth of a narrow well cut 
in the rock, perhaps two feet and a half in diam- 

eter, which sank down into the darkness far be- 
low. ‘Now,’ said my informants, ‘if you stand 
on this side, and look steadily till your eye is ac- 
customed to the gloom, you will be able to dis- 
tinguish something white a good way down; 
that is a square stone, like a table, in the middle 
of the vault, upon which the jailers let down 
the provisions for the prisoners, as they can see 
on that stone when the things arrive at the bot- 
tom.’ ” 

All winter long—and winter lasts there six or 
eight months—the snow lies deep in Erzeroom, 
and the inhabitants live with their cattle in their 
dwellings, which become like so many burrows. 
At length spring approaches, and the population 
begins to revive; the women and children creep 
out to take a blink at the sun; sleepy cows 
emerge from their subterranean stalls, and stare 
wildly about ; and in due course of time the la- 
bors of summer commence. Among the earliest 
and most important of these, is making tezek. 
What tezek is, and how it is prepared, we must 
let our author describe : 

‘“At the commencement of the summer the 
whole city of Erzeroom is engaged, even to des- 
peration, in making tezek ; you hear, smell, and 
see nothing else. How are you off for tezek? 
Ia short, no one cares for any thing except tez- 
ek, and he who has most tezek is the great- 
est man, and he who has but little tezck is 
naught—no one cares for him, or indeed for 
any thing else except the one absorbing topic of 
tezek. 

“The cows, and bulls, and oxen, having re- 
appeared on upper earth, the Augean stable is 
cleared out. Tezek, the only fuel of Erzeroom, 
consists of the production into which the said 
oxen have converted their food for many months ; 
it is trodden down hard, and is dug out by zeal- 
ous Armenians, and brought exultingly to the 
tops of the houses; it js mixed with a good deal 
of the chopped straw, with which horses, and 
oxen, and sheep are fed; while in the subter- 
ranean stables, more chopped straw is added, 





said [to my guides; ‘little chance of their es- 


mixed with water, and, except the higher class 


















of grandees, such as the Pasha, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the author, all true men were em- 
ployed on the tops of their houses, treading the 
chopped straw into the tezek with their naked 
feet ; their full Turkish trowsers being pulled up 
and tied with a belt round their waists. With 
a stick to lean upon, they fire there all day, trot- 
ting about, up to the knees in tezek, shouting 
to each other; Mohammed bringing some more 
water to pour upon it; Hassan staggering up the 
ladder with more tezek of the genuine unadul- 
terated kind from the recesses of the stable ; 
Bekir with a great basket of chopped straw ; and 
then all set to with a will, and tread steadily for 
an hour or two, as sailors do round a capstan, 
for the dear life; and when they get very hot, 
they wipe their brow with a tezeky sleeve, and 
their sleeve with a fold of a tezeky trowser, so 
that they become altogether tezekious before the 
sun sets upon their labors, and vails his nose, if 
not his eyes, under the clouds which hang over 
the eternal snows in the dreaded passes of the 
mountains of Hoshabounar. The tezek being 
trodden into a stiff clayey state, about six or 
seven inches thick, is left alone for a day or two 
to dry ; amateurs, however, serambling up to the 
top of the house to see how it is going on, to 
pick a bit off and look at it cunningly and smell 
it, to find whether it has the true flavor. There 
are Armenians who are knowing in tezek, who 
understand the thing; and over a remarkably 
good batch a knot of the fancy will sit on little 
stools, and smoke their pipes, and discuss the 
question scientifically ; telling tales of former cel- 
ebrated heaps, and of Hadji such a one, who was 
famous in that line, and of one Bokchi Bashi, 
who had an astonishing talent in the preparation 
of inimitable tezek. 

«« When it is all ready, it is dug-out in square 
blocks and carried down the ladders again care- 
fully in open baskets, and piled up in the inner 
treasuries below, and stored for the fuel of the 
future winter. It is better for being old; when 
it resembles peat turf. It gets somewhat dusty 
in a year or so, and then rivals that sort of snuff 
ealled Irish blackguard in its capacity for making 
you sneeze, if you venture to move a clod of it 
to put upon the fire; it then burns clear and 
clean, without flame, and is very hot; but when 
more fresh—-though that is not the werd—more 
new, I may say—it produces a thick stifling 
smoke, very odoriferous, and not generally ap- 
preciated by those who do not love tezek for 
itself, or who are not at that time mancuvring 
to make you purchase an astounding bargain of 
the precious fuel of their own particular manu- 
facture.” 

Tczek, we are told, is of various qualities. 
That of sheep and goats is most. prized, as it 
burns without leaving any ashes; next in esti- 
mation is that of oxen and cows. That of horses 
and donkeys is by most people considered ob- 
jectionable from the amount of smoke which it 
produces. The fashionable world at Erzeroom, 
as in other places, however, is apt to take fan- 
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tezek of oxen, with the slightest possible ieee 
of donkey, was voted to be decidedly the most 
genteel fuel. 





THE INFANT HEIR. 

NE cold winter night, when the wind swept 
furiously down Broadway, and the mercury 
was somewhere below zero, when the stars were 
shining in that splendid brilliancy which they 
never have except in such December nights, and 
the blaze of fires shone through the windows with 
the cheerful glow that they never have at other 
times than just such nights as that, my friend 
Mr. Stanton had seated himself, after dinner, in 
his library, with a book and a cigar, and was pre- 
paring to pass an evening in luxurious quiet, when 

a servant announced a visitor. 

“‘If you please, Mr. Stanton,” said Stephen, 
‘«] didn’t know if it was right to show her in or 
not. She speaks like a lady, if she is dressed 
poor, and I believe she is a lady for all her 
clothes.” 

Trust an old family servant at any time to re- 
cognize, by a sort of instinct, the gentleman or 
lady in any garb. Stephen was as correct as 
usual, though the person who entered was clad 
in the thinnest of summer dresses, with a miser- 
able shawl around her neck, that did not half 
conceal or cover the outlines of a form that cer- 
tainly gave evidence of having been graceful and 
beautiful when rounded and full. She was young, 
too, not more than twenty-five ; and as she came 
into the rays of the half-shaded light, she ap- 
peared to have been remarkably beautiful, though 
her beauty was now more like a ruin, or a mem- 
ory, for her face was thin, her eye roving and 
wild, her hair drawn back in masses without ar- 
rangement, and her whole appearance that of 
abject poverty and suffering want. 

But she advanced as if she were accustomed 
to the tread of soft carpets, and her grace and 
ease took Mr. Stanton by surprise before she 
spoke, which she did almost at the instant of en- 
tering the room, but in a broken, rapid voice, 
which was perfectly unintelligible. He saw that 
she was nearly frozen, and her teeth were chat- 
tering furiously. He bade her approach the 
fire and warm herself before she tried to speak ; 
but she refused the invitation with a single ges- 
ture, and apparently recovering the power of 
speech, but in a hoarse voice and with exceed- 
ingly labored utterance—in fact, with a gasp at 
every word, she spoke, so that he could under- 
stand her wishes. 

‘‘T want medicine for my dying child.” 

“T am not a physician, Madam. You have 
perhaps mistaken the house.” 

“You areaman. You have money. i have 
none. Go with me. See the child. .I know 
what medicine it wants, but J have no money— 
no, not a farthing to save it from death.” 

It was no uncommon thing to see street beg- 
gars, and to have just such applications as this; 
but there was something that affected the master 
in her case, very much as Stephen had been 





cies ; and during Mr. Curzon’s stay there the 


moved to let her in at the door. It was impossi- 
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ble to turn such an applicant out of doors, and it ; 
was impossible to sit quietly while she stood 
looking with her imploring eyes into his face, as 
if the last particle of hope were ready to disap- 
pear from them if he should say no to her demand. 

«* Where do yoa live!” 

“ My child is dying at No. 25 Street.” 

It was near. He threw his cloak around him, 
bade Stephen follow, and walked rapidly, but not 
so rapidly as the mother, who flew along the 
streets almost as if she were carried by the sharp 
cold howling wind. She stood waiting for him 
at the door of a brick house, which he recognized 
as the habitation of countless families, who lived 
in masses on the dilferent floors. As he entered, 
she flew up the stairs, and he could see her stand- 
ing like a ghost at the head of the dark staircase, 
where a gleain of light entered at the window, and 
the blast pouring in at the broken panes fluttered 
her thin white garments. Up another staircase 
she flew as he reached the first landing, and again 
paused to await his coming, and again led him up 
another and the last flight, to the door of a small 
room under the roof. 

Her manner was so wild, and yet so bird-like, 
that he would have thought her a maniac but for 
a seriousness that pervaded it, and which im- 
pressed him with the idea of a painful reality in 
her suffering and poverty-stricken condition, and 
he followed her as we have heard of the hunter 
following a bird to the place where its mate or its 
young are caught in some cruel snare. 

The room which she entered was small, low, 
and dark. The only light came through a dormer 
window, which was nearly as broad as the half 
of the room, and in which a broken pane admitted 
the cold air with keen force. But at this eleva- 
tion above the streets of the city the rays of the 
moon just on the horizon were visible, shining full 
into the dismal chamber, and giving sufficient 
light for persons to see clearly the contents of the 
chamber, after emerging from the darkness of the 
passages and the staircases. 

A single stool, a heap of bedding on the floor, 
a small table standing under the window, and one 
or two other articles, composed the entire furni- 
ture of the room. But the visitor was startled at 
an apparition that met him as he entered, and he 
said he should have stepped back into the entry, 
if Stephen had not been close behind him. 

It was an angel standing in the moonlight. 
Certainly it wasan angel! A young slender girl, 
in pure white, with golden hair floating in masses 
of curls down her shoulders, stood in the rays of 
the moon, and welcomed her mother’s return. 
Her feet were bare. Her face .was white as the 
moonlight. Her lips did not move, but she smiled. 
The smile dispelled the idea that she was of 
supernatural origin, for no angel ever smiled so 
sadly. 

«My child, why did you not keep yourself cov- 
ered as I told you.” 
“Mother, Eddie cried for you, and I rose to 
still him, and he is sleeping again.” 
The mother advanced to the bed that lay in the 





her bending over it carefully, lest she should dis- 
turb the sleeper, aad then he saw her suddenly 
throw her arms around the child and lift him to 
her breast and bow down her ear to its face, and 
then with a cry of agony she sprang out into the 
moonlight, and held the babe up in the light of 
the white rays that could not lend any new pal- 
lor to the features of the dead child; and when 
she saw that the ills of life tor that child were 
ended, she sank with a moan of exhausted an- 
guish on the floor, and fainted 

Mr. Stanton was in a curious position. Aceus- 
tomed to dealing with almost ail classes of men, he 
yet had no experience in this sort of thing ; but, 
recollecting that he had seen a grocery store on 
the first floor of the house, he sent Stephen down 
after candles and brandy. He was back in an 
instant with a lighted tallow dip in one hand, and 
a mug of whisky in the other, the nearest ap- 
proximation to brandy which the precincts af- 
forded. 

They directed the child to rub this on the head 
and feet and hands of her fainting mother, and 
when she began to give indications of returning 
life, he poured a few drops of it, diluted with 
water, into her mouth. It ought to have restor- 
ed her. It was vile enough stuff to resuscitate 
a skeleton, and he was not surprised when it 
nearly choked her, and produced decided evidence 
of returning consciousness. This effected, he 
dispatched Stephen for his own housekeeper, 
with instructions to bring food and clothing, and 
while he was gone some of the female inhabit- 
ants of adjoining rooms entered, and Stanton 
stood in the entry waiting his man’s return, while 
they bemoaned the dead child which lay in its 
mother’s arms on the miserable bed. 

She continued silent, and he could perceive 
that she shrank from the approach of any of the 
intruders, and zealously guarded the dead child 
from the contamination of their touches. And 
after a few moments, when they found them- 
selves as unwelcome as ever, they passed out, 
muttering as they went that they should thick 
the pride of the fine lady would have been brouyat 
down by this time. 

And then through the open door he saw the 
mother lay the dead child on the pillow, and 
kneel by its side, and the living daughter, more 
angel-like than before, knelt on the other side, 
and as the young soul @scaped from earth to God, 
and knelt at His throne, the prayers of the mother 
and sister came up to Him, and He folded the wan- 
derer in His arms, and comforted the mourners. 

The mother arose and came toward my friend, 
and addressed him for the first time afver leaving 
his own house. 

“You are very kind, Sir, and | owe you an 
apology for so little noticing it.” 

“Madam, that is sufficient apology,” said he, 
glancing toward the child. 

“Oh, Sir, he was the sweetest babe God ever 
gave, but he has gone from bitterness, from pov- 
erty, from pain, to rest and peace. I can not 
grieve. I could not weep. I do rejoice that my 
child is dead.” 





dark corner, and knelt by its side. He could see 
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“« Have you lived long in this room!” 

“Six months. No more.” 

** And this is not your place. Pardon me, but 
you have lived in other scenes.” 

“Thave. But long ago.” 

“You are in want—in poverty.” 

« No, Sir—I have never begged until this night, 
and you will bear me witness it was for my child, 
not for myself.”’ 

‘‘ But you are freezing here. I shiver myself 
in this cold garret, with my cloak around me. 
But you are thinly clad, and that child yonder 
has not clothes to cover her.” 

“Violet, my child, cover yourself with the 
bed clothes. Do not stand there any longer.” 

“ Here are clothes for her, madam,” said he, 
as his housekeeper now entered with the neces- 
sary articles. But it was some time before he 
could persuade her to consent to be an object of 
charity, and it was with great difficulty that she 
could be induced to eat the food which Stephen 
had brought in a basket. But the shivering con- 
dition of Violet, and the wistful eyes which the 
poor child cast at the eatables prevailed, and they 
ate with the air of starved persons. He waited 
only long enough to give instructions to his house- 
keeper, and then returned to his library and his 
book, and a fresh cigar. 

But the cigar would not burn freely, and he 
threw it away. The next one disappeared with 
unexampled rapidity, and he was enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke. The next one kept no fire. It 
was a cheroot of the finest brand, but it would 
go out. And after lighting it a half dozen times, 
he threw it away and gave up smoking and went 
to his bedroom, But he did not sleep much that 
night, and when he did sleep he dreamed un- 
pleasantly. 

Joab Stanton (such was the name his parents 
bequeathed to him, for which he often said he 
would have brought an action against his father, 
but that the old man was penniless and not worth 
suing), Joab Stanton was a man of deep feelings 
and a sensitive heart. He had been a laborious 
business man, and had amassed a large fortune, 
on which he had retired at the age of fifty, and 
the surplus income of which he devoted to the 
purposes which a benevolent heart can always 
find. But of late he had been given to much 
regret that he had not married in his younger 
days, for he was lonesome, and his house and his 
heart were alike er ,ty. Still he had little hope 
of filling either to his satisfaction with a wife, for 
he knew that he was not well favored of counte- 
nanee, and he judged well that his property might 
prove a stronger temptation than himself. And 
now visions of the happiness he would have had 
in seeing a group of children flitting through his 
large rooms haunted him constantly, and it was 
not the face of Mrs. Brandon that spoiled his 
cigars that evening, or made them so uneven, 
nor was it her graceful form, beautiful even in 
poverty, that moved around his room as he tried 
to sleep; but it was the fairy vision he had seen 
in the moonlight, of Violet Brandon which pos- 


before he rang for Stephen in the morning to 
send Mrs. Whitman to the breakfast-room. 

That good woman communicated the fact that 
she had left Mrs. Brandon in a comfortable con- 
dition the evening previous, but that she was not 
long for this world, if appearances were to be be- 
lieved. She had every symptom of the most incura- 
ble of diseases, and Mrs. W hitman felt assured that 
Mrs. Brandon could not live many weeks longer. 

Strange as it may seem in such a warm and 
good soul as Mr. Stanton possessed, he yet felt 
a sort of pleasure in this intelligence. It was, in 
fact, but confirming a conclusion to which he had 
himself come the evening previous, and it re- 
moved the one great obstacle to his plan, which 
was to make Violet Brandon his daughter. 

It was, perhaps, a week after this that he call- 
ed on me, related the circumstances which J have 
thus far given, and requested me to accompany 
him to see Mrs. Brandon. He wished her to 
place the child under his care in such manner 
that she could not by any possibility be removed 
from him by the interference of relatives. 

I found the lady in a much more comfortable 
place than he had found herin. When she grew 
too ill to offer any strong resistance, he had 
caused her to be. removed to a private boarding- 
house, where she was surrounded with every 
luxury, and where she had opportunity to re- 
sume the position to which it was manifest she 
was born. She was deeply grateful to Mr. Stan- 
ton for his delicate kindness. He had taken care 
that she should be fully informed of his character 
and standing ; and when he was assured that she 
had nothing more to learn concerning him, he 
stated to her frankly his desire to adopt Violet, 
and bring her up as his own child. 

This, she said, removed her last anxiety from 
her mind, and she readily assented to any plan 
that might be devised te further this object. 

I found her a lady of the utmost refinement of 
feeling, of accomplished education, and of intel- 
ligent and active habits of mind, somewhat ina- 
paired by illness, but still interesting and emi- 
nently attractive. It became necessary for me 
to inquire into her former life, in order to know 
precisely whether she had sole authority over her 
child, and she ‘entered on her history with pain, 
but without hesitation. 

Her father was a man of wealth and of some 
position in another city. She was the elder of 
two daughters ; and while the younger had been 
the pet of her mother, she had been best loved 
by her father. He was a man of hard and im- 
perious disposition, and [ fancy had more pride 
in than affection for his beautiful child. It was 
the old story of an attachment, without the con- 
sent of parents, and, when they opposed it, an 
elopement. Her mother was dead before. Her 
father refused to see or hear from her. Year 
after year passed, and the old man sternly re- 
pulsed her from the door whenever she approach- 
ed it. Her sister turned against her, and mar- 
ried a lawyer, who, doubtless, encouraged the 
estrangement. Then her husband came to New 
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much poverty and struggling, had died miser- 
ably. She had kept some costly trifles, which 
had been sold for money during her husband's 
illness. On what was left of the value of these 
she had lived until the evening when her child 
died. Such was her simple and not uncommon 
story. 

I prepared the necessary papers of apprentice- 
ship, and then a will for Mrs. Brandon to exe- 
cute, appointing Mr. Stanton her executor and 
the guardian of herchild. -It seemed a farce for 
her to make a will, but I¢hought it as well to 
add the force of such a direction to the other 
papers, and I then saw no more of the parties for 
some time. 

Mrs. Brandon died shortly after this, and 
Violet was removed tothe house of her guardian. 
She came to him penniless and destitute, pos- 
sessing only her mother’s marriage certificate, 
valueless except as an indication of where proofs 
could be found, and her wedding-ring taken from 
the cold hand which was to be resolved to dust, 
and needed no golden pledge of union with that 
hand which had already gone to the same. 

And now we pass over eight years, during 
which Violet Brandon grew up into a woman of 
rare and exquisite beauty. She was ever the 
same gentle girl in appearance, with the same 
blue eyes and golden hair. Joab Stanton’s soul 
had found something to love, and he idolized her. 
She deserved all his affection, for a more lovely 
woman was not in all the city, She had been 
taught by the best masters, and had evinced a 
keen appreciation of the advantages which her 
guardian’s liberality had furnished her. She 
had grown to be a part of the old man’s estab- 
lishment, of his household, and of his heart. The 
servants idolized her, and Stephen used to bless 
the night that led him to her mother’s garret 
chamber. 

Among the visitors whom the beauty and 
loveliness of Miss Brandon had attracted to the 
residence of her guardian was one who was dis- 
tinguished by certain peculiarities from all others, 
and who was manifestly the superior of the gay 
crowd that he sometimes met in the drawing- 
room, Mr. Wheaton was a gentleman of rare 
acquirements. No one knew precisely how he 
lived or what he lived for, except only his inti- 
mates, and these were uncommunicative and 
unapproachable persons. One wasaclergyman, 
noted for his retired life, his great learning, his 
devotion to books, and his aversion to society. 
A man of unprepossessing personal appearance, 
repulsively cold manners, and an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable assumption of superiority over the 
ordinary minds that came in contact with him. 

Another was an eminent physician, a very pop- 
ular man, whose friends were innumerable, while 
his intimates were few ; one of those very un- 
pleasant characters who will converse with you 
for an hour, and leave you with the impression 
firmly fixed that the man is a perfect gentleman, 
an inimitable conversationist, but that he has 
been trifling away his time with you for amuse- 


things of which he knew more than he cared to 
tell you. 

Another still was a Roman Catholic priest, a 
man of polished manners and habits, said to be 
very learned, but exceedingly diffident in society, 
avoiding carefully all conversation except on the 
passing subjects of the day. 

There was but one other person in this singular 
up. He was a young man, of about the age 
of Wheaton, who had the reputation of being a 
thorough man of the world at twenty-five, who 
spent the income of a princely fortune, no one 
knew how, and who was suspected variously of 
being very charitable and benevolent, very wild 
and extravagant, a man of remarkably abstemious 
habits, and a dissipated gambler. Of the five, 
Wheaton and the doctor were the only ones who 
came into society. The former was a man of 
remarkably fine personal appearance, of elegant 
address, and of peculiarly attractive manner. 
Quiet and unobtrusive, saying but little in the 
crowd, but sometimes warmed to eloguence when 
a group formed around him, without his being 
conscious that he was the centre of attraction, 
and relapsing suddenly into commonplaces when 
he became aware that he had more than two or 
three listeners. Indeed there was a peculiarity 
about the entire group which characterized them 
all; namely, a desire to conceal their better 
qualities from the world and reserve them for 
their meetings with each other. These were 
said to be meetings of great interest. The few 
who had been present when the group were 
together in the clergyman’s parlor, where the 
coffee was distributed by his excellent la. , 
aided by the Doctor’s wife, told great tales out of 
doors of the sparkling wit, the brilliant conver- 
sation, the learned anecdotes, the wonderful 
erudition, which characterized these réunions. 
But it was in vain that the uninitiated sought to 
obtain admission to them. They were in another 
world from tliat world of brilliancy and fashion 
in which Violet Brandon moved; and Wheaten 
was a sort of comet, coming from the outer dark- 
nessinto the sunshine. It was not long doubtful 
to an observing mind, what was the attraction 
which led him into that particular part of the 
solar system of New York fashionable society 
which was bounded by the walls of Mr. Stan- 
ton’smansion. His visits became more frequent, 
and at length were confined to this one house, 
and he was not met with elsewhere in society 
Night after night, when the drawing-room was 
filled, he might be seen quiet, calm, and appar- 
ently occupied in watching the countenances of 
the gay idlers around him, gathering what hints 
he might of the varied phases of human nature, 
and amusing himself with their peculiarities 
But a keen observer would have seen his eye 
regularly seeking the place in which Violet was 
surrounded by the crowd, and where her clear 
and musical voice might be heard, and sometimes 
perhaps the observer might have caught a quick 
return of his glance, a gleaming smile of intelli- 
gence, an acknowledgment of his presence and 





ment, and that he has talked superficially of 


of his watchful look, that spoke volumes. Some- 
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times, but this was not often, Miss Brandon and 
Mr. Wheaton met in the middle of the room at 
a distance from others, or accidentally found 
themse!ves in the same recessed window, or even 
at times so far away from listeners as in the 
conservatory. But no one could say of what 
they conversed, although it was at times hinted 
that Miss Brandon was something of a blue, and 
that she could actually talk to Mr. Wheaton for 
tive consecutive minutes, a feat no one else could 
boast of having accomplished. 

But the truth was, that there was a great deal 
of frank true love between those two. It would 
be difficult to tell how it begun, or on what it 
grew. ‘There was a tacit understanding between 
them, that each loved the other, and yet no word 
of the sort had been spoken by either. But 
there were wells of affection in the deep heart 
of Violet Brandon that were finding their way 
up to the light, and which bade fair soon to burst 
forth and sweep away all the barriers which the 
rules of society had built around her, and make her, 
what no fashionable woman ever was or ever will 
be, a good, true-hearted, lovely and loving woman. 

I have raentioned a maiden sister of Mr. Stan- 
ton. His family consisted of a brother, this sis- 
ter, and himself. The former was once a merchant 
in the city, but had retired to the country. He 
was a man in every respect the reverse in char- 
aeter of his brother. Perhaps his early life, and 
the struggles through which he had reached 
wealth, had operated to narrow his mind. He 
was exceedingly penurious, and had become in 
his advanced years a devoted lever of money. 
But superadced to this was a certain family pride 
which induced him to desire to perpetuate wealth 
in his family ; and from the moment that he had 
called himself father, he had determined to make 
his son one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
This idea having grown on him as he grew older, 
it was not surprising that at twenty-four the son 
was a sort of second edition of the father. He 
had been educated to this idea, and though his 
education had not been otherwise altogether neg- 
lected, yet this was the predominating character- 
istic, and this made the man. 

When Violet was adepted by his uncle, he had 
felt as if an injustice were done to him, in depriv- 
ing him of his expected succession te a fortune 
in addition to that of his father. At the same 
period his father had met with very heavy losses 
in a stock speculation into which he had ventur- 
ed nearly his whole fortune, and lost his entire 
investment. The effect upon two such individ- 
aals might be imagined, but the blow was mate- 
rially lightened by the accession of an unlooked 
for property from a relative of his deceased mother. 

By the will of Edward Bronson, who died in 
Boston, his immense property, consisting chiefly 
of landed estates in New York, and amounting 
to nearly or quite a half million, was devised to 
any male issue of his daughter, and in default 
of such issve then to the eldest son of his cousin, 
the only surviving relative that he then had. This 
eldest and only son of the cousin had taken the 
property, it being satisfactorily ascertained that 








the daughter of the testator had died within a few 
weeks after his death, and left no male children. 
But the fortunate heir was himself a sick man, 
too far gone with consumption to enjoy his im- 
mense fortune, and too weak to make any dispo- 
sition of it. He died within a year, and his sis- 
ter’s son was heir at law, being Robert Stanton. 
Thus the loss of a moderate fortune was replaced 
by a splendid inheritance, into possession of 
which the father immediately went as guardian 
of his son, then a minor. 

Robert Stanton was by no means contented 
with his wealth, and desired as much as ever, or 
even more than ever, to add to it the respectable 
wealth of his uncle. Violet Brandon was in the 
way of this; but as Violet grew older a new idea 
possessed him, for her exquisite beauty made 
every one love her. She became about as much 
of an object as the fortune, and fortunately 
the possession of the former implied the posses- 
sion of the latter. Consequentiy Robert Stanton 
was an indefatigable suitor. At first he had 
seemed to think it a matter of course that she 
would marry him. The money reasons were 
absolutely convincing and must prove imsur- 
mountable. She could not need wooing, or even 
asking’ But he saw that the logic of dollars 
was not the rule of reasoning in Joab Stanton’s 
domains. Then he set himself about it as he 
would to amass wealth. But love seemed to 
have been left out of the education of Robert 
Stanton, and he neither understoed it himself, 
nor appreciated the necessity for winning it from 
her. Of course his suit sped but poorly. Yet 
he was patient, and patience works wonders ; 
and so long as he saw no immediate prospect 
of any other person interfering, he continued to 
‘bide his time,’ which he hopefully waited 
for. 

He was too dull to see the glances of Wheaton 
—too stupid to appreciate the coldness of Violet. 
In this manner a year passed and Wheaton was 
about to ask for a conversation with Joab Stan- 
ton, when a terrible affliction overtook my good 
old friend. 

One morning he did not make his appearance 
in the breakfast-room, and Stephen said he had 
not yet rung for him, as he usually did while 
dressing. Violet, much alarmed, hastened to his 
room. The old man lay in his bed, living, breath- 
ing, but that was all. A stroke of paralysis had 
deprived him of all the active functions of life. 
Doctor Williamson was sent for, but he looked 
mournfully at Violet, when he had seen his pa- 
tient, and his look was sufficient. She knew 
that there was no hope, and she was equal to the 
hour. Every thing was instantly arranged, and 
his brother was summoned. Miss Stanton, who 
had loved Violet as weil as if she had been her 
brother‘s child, and who had always been second 
to Violet in the government of the household, was 
completely prostrated. Week ater week passed, 
during which the house was silent and deserted. 
Violet saw no company, and yet it was observed 
by Miss Stanton that she was often in earnest 





conversation with the. otherwise silent physician 
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who always accompanied Doctor Williamson in 
his visits. Robert Stanton the father, was ex- 
tremely courteous to Violet, whom he manifestly 
regarded as the mistress of the house, and the 
son lost no opportunity of urging his suit. Near- 
ly an entire year passed during which Joab Stan- 
ton lived, oceasionally speaking incoherent words, 
but never giving any indications of returning con- 
sciousness. 

It was winter again. The room was warm, 
and the single lamp in a marble vase shed a dim 
light through the sick man’s chamber. Doctor 
Williamson and his usual companion made their 
evening call at about nine o’clock. Robert Stan- 
ton, senior, and his son, Miss Stanton, Violet 
and Stephen were in the roe’. A moment be- 
fore the physicians entered, the sick man had 
spoken aloud the name of Violet. His voice had 
much of its old tenderness, and she sprang to 
his side. His eyes were wide open, and he was 
looking at her. In the dim light she thought 
there was intelligence in his countenance. He 
whispered, ‘‘ Violet, what is all this!” She near- 
ly fainted with joy. The Doctor heard the ques- 
tion, and placed his hand on her lips, replying 
himself— 

“You are very ill, my dear friend, and have 
been so for a long time.” 

“ How long!” 

“ Nearly a year.” 

“ Paralysis: ?” 

“ You are correct.” 

‘“‘ Tt was my father’s disease. I have been sick 
a year ;’ and am now sensible. It seems to me 
that this is a bad sign. I have heard as much. 
It was this way he died. Doctor, tell me frankly, 
am I dying?” 

“T will be frank with you, my old friend. I 
do not think you can live many hours, perhaps 
not many minutes!” 

“ Who are here ?” 

Doctor Williamson named over the persons in 
the room. 

“Williamson, help me now in this extremity. 
You ouglit to be a lawyer for just such moments 
as this. Get pen, ink, and paper immediately.” 

Stephen went for it, while the group surround- 
ed the bed, but the Doctor imposed strict silence 
until the return of the old servant. 

“ Now, Williamson, write my will, quickly, for 
I may die soon. Listen all of you. I give all 
I have to Violet Brandon, my adopted daughter. 
God forgive me for having neglected this, and 
accept my grateful thanks for this hour of reason 
in which to retrieve my neglect! Have you writ- 
ten that down, Williamson ?” 

“This is my last will. I devise and bequeath 
my entire property, personal and real, to Violet 
Brandon, my adopted daughter. I appoint —” 

“T have written so much. Who will you 
make executors !” 

“Henry Wheaton, sole executor. 


A year has 
not changed aught, Has it, Violet, my child!” 
She smiled at him, with eyes full of tears, as 
she sat there silent and trembling on the edge 
of his bed, and then fell on his neck and kissed 
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him. , He took the pen in his hand, but it was 
impossible to guide it as of old, and it made a 
rade, irregular mark along the paper. So Doctor 
Williamson held his hand and guided it to write 
the name. 

“Now, Williamson, do you and your friend 
yonder witness it.” 

The friend had been pretending to mix some 
medicines at a side-table, but the sick man ask- 
ed him to approach, and he could not avoid do- 
ing so. Doctor Williamson had in the mean 
time signed his own name, and then suddenly 
pushed Stephen into the chair which he vacated. 

“ Ah! IT understand,” said the dying man, with 
a glance of intelligence. ‘‘ Well, Stephen, sign 
your name, old man; and Violet, give Stephen 
ten thousand dollars. I could not put it there ; 
and it is better so, since he is a witness. And 
now, friends, this is my last will and testament. 
I declare it here before you all, and I hand it 
now to the executor. Take it, Wheaton, and 
take her, too, and God bless you both forever !” 

Wheaton, finding it impossible longer to con- 
ceal himself, advanced and took the old man’s 
hand one moment, and then felt him guiding it 
feebly along the covering of the bed to the other 
hand where lay the delicate fingers of Violet. The 
thrill which went through his arm told when her 
hand lay in his, and the two hands of the dying 
man inclosed them, and then the light grew dim 
again to hie eyes, as if it were replaced in the 
marble vase, and Joab Stanton never spoke again. 
He lived twenty-four hours, and no one could 
say when he died. 

Robert Stanton, I speak now of the son, had 
always supposed that his uncle had made a will 
long before this time, but when he found that 
this was not the case, and that Violet was not 
for him under any circumstances, he determined 
to attack this will, and endeavor to destroy it. 
It was a brief document, but it was of tremendous 
force in its brevity. No one doubted the full 
effect of the words. What then was the testa- 
tor’s capacity, Certainly a strong case might be 
made against the mental condition of a man who 
had not spoken two coherent words for nearly a 
year. 

But it was the most unfeeling cruelty, and 
most inhuman to attack the will of such a man in 
favor of such a child. The adopted daughter of 
his heart, who had fortwelve years rested secure 
in his affection, whose hand the persecutor him- 
self had sought in marriage : to drive her out of 
the home in which she had been brought up from 
childhood into the cold world in which she had 
not a relative or friend, was nothing less than 
fiendish. 

The moment the attack was commenced Whea- 
ton called on me. He hadi been an acquaintance 
of my own, and knew me as the legal adviser of 
the deceased Mr. Stanton. 

I first devoted some time to a careful examina- 
tion of the testimony likely to be advanced on 
both sides, and arrived at the manifest conclusion 
that the whole case must depend on the state of 
mind established at the time of making the will, 
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without reference to the previous year. I con- 
sulted several eminent physicians as to the pos- 
sibility of such lucid intervals in cases of para- 
lysis, and having satisfied myself on that point I 
desired to meet Doctor Williamson. “ This,” 
said Wheaton, “ you will hardly do unless you 
accompany me to our usual meeting at Dr. 
Atherton’s. The Doctor is always there, if his 
patients die for it.” Accordingly on the next 
Thursday evening I was for the first time intro- 
duced to the company of the gentlemen before 
mentioned, and in the course of the evening the 
conversation was turned to the subject on my 
mind. 

** What,” exclaimed Doctor Williamson, ‘do 
they intend to dispute the will?) Why, the man 
Was never more sensible or capable.” 

“Who was that, Doctor?” asked Father Le- 
fevre. 

“ Joab Stanton, merchant and gentleman, died 
a month since leaving a will and a beautiful 
heiress,” 

** And who disputes the will.” 

“ His brother and his nephew.” 

“ Have they other property.” 

“ Yes, they are wealthy. The son inherited 
the property of Bronson the Boston millionaire, 
so called, though he left but half a million.” 

“« Why, what a wretch he must be. But did 
you say Bronson?” 

“Yes, the same. Did you know him?” 

“Yes, I knew him well. Is he dead? and 
did that splendid property go to such a villain as 
this you have described !” 

“ So it seems.” 

** Alas for Isabel Bronson !” 

‘Why, father, it is new to hear you talking 
of ladies.” 

“But Isabel was more than all others. It was 
in my younger days that I knew her, and I may 
be pardoned for having admired and almost loved 
her. I may as well be frank, and say I did love 
her. It was before I took the vows of my pres- 
ent profession. She was the beautiful daughter 
of the wealthy merchant, I the poor student in 
the college near her residence. But she was far 
above me in her calm and splendid beauty ; and 
I did not speak to her, or approach her.” 

There was something in the good father's tone 
that attracted me to him, and I took an opportu- 
nity an hour later to renew the conversation. 

“And what became of Isabel Bronson! I 
have never heard this story of the property of 
Robert Stanton until this evening, and I feel 
some peculiar interest in jt, Can you tell me, 
Father Lefevre 

“Yes, I can tell you that, I did not Jose sight 
of her till many years Jater, But J did not know 
until to-night that her father was dead also.” 

‘Then, she is dead ‘” 
~» ‘ Yes, lo . I have even ed by her 
peaceful pt ay She lived a sad or teh Bene 
life for one so young and beautiful, But I am 
thankful that I had it in my power to comfort 
her at times. Several years passed, during which 
I did not see her ;~and one evening a man call- 





ed at my rooms, and asked me to make an ap- 
pointment to marry a couple in the church, prof. 
fering evidence of the required publications havin 
been made. He was my friend. An artist of 
brilliant promise, but young and poor. So I prom. 
ised to meet him, and in the night, by the light 
of a few tapers, he led his vailed bride to the 
altar, and it was not till the ceremony was half. 
finished that I recognized Isabel Bronson. They 
lived in Boston for two years, but the old man’s 
influence was exerted to crush them, and I think 
he succeeded. Brandon told me he must remove 
to New York, and he did so. They had then one 
child of rare beauty for a babe, and exquisite 
promise for its womanhood. But New York 
was not the place for him, and they went else- 
where. Ten years had passed before they were 
again in New York, where, in the mean time, | 
had removed. Then they returned ; and here 
another child, a boy, was born. Williamson, do 
you not remember the artist, Brandon, to whose 
rooms I once took you?” 

“ Ay, well, and his angel wife.’ Was she not 
an angel? Do you know I have been thinking 
of her often of late, and yet I can not tell why! 
Singular that you should have mentioned her!” 

“{ think not singular, as you will soon find, 
Doctor,” said I, continuing the conversation with 
the clergyman, in which at this moment Dr. Ather- 
ton, the Presbyterian clergyman, joined. 

‘I can tell you what reminds you of her, 
Williamson.” 

‘What do you know about it, pray?” 

“Why, this much. In one of my expeditions 
after poor lost human nature, I found a sick and 
dying man, with a Catholic priest by his side, 
and a wife, beautiful exceedingly, on the other 
side. The wife was Protestant, and begged me 
to stay with her, and pray for her husband; and 
the priest, with a courtesy that agreeably sur- 
prised me, seemed quite willing that I should do 
so, and I knelt and prayed, and he knelt too; and 
the wife knelt, and a child, as beautiful as a 
dream, knelt too; and a babe of two years’ old 
knelt in the group ; and while I prayed, the sou! 
of the dying man-went forth. ‘You never saw 
such a home as that was then, and while Lefevre 
and { stood looking on the peaceful face of the 
dead man, his desolate wife clasped her children 
to her breast, and fainted. We took what meas- 
ures we could for the burial of the man, and Le- 
fevre and myself walked out together. We talk- 
ed as we walked, and disputed as we talked, 
just as you see us dispute to this day, and with 
just the same effect on each other. We agreed 
in the hope that the man was saved, and that 
through the Saviour of men ; but we disagreed 
about the extreme unction which he had admin- 
istered before my arrival, and about some things 
in my prayer; but before we had reached his 
residence I saw that the fever which had taken 
away the man, had seized on him, and for two 
weeks he was delirious, while I was not admit- 
ted to see him. And I confess it, I never thought 
of the widow in that time. I had never seen her 
but once, and then for a brief space, as I had 
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felt no more interest in her than in ordinary 
strangers. But the first inquiry of Lefevre, when 
he recovered was for me, and I was admitted ; 
and he sent me to look after Mrs. Brandon; but 
she was gone, and from that day neither he nor 
Icould find traces of her till we found her grave- 
stone, with her name in full, in the grave-yard 
of the —— Church. But not many weeks ago, 
I saw Dr. Williamson walking along the street 
with the living image of Mrs. Brandon, and I 
am very sure it must have been her daughter. 
Who was it, Doctor!” 

“ Miss Brandon—the same name! Why, it 
must have been her! Who can tell where Joab 
Stanton found his adopted daughter?” 

“IT can tell you, Doctor, when the time comes. 
You are all right. Miss Brandon is the grand- 
daughter of Mr. Bronson beyond a question. It 
is only to be regretted that she was not known 
to her grandfather before his death.” 

“She could hardly have won his love, for she 
could have been but a child when he died, and he 
was a hard-hearted old man. But now the ques- 
tion is, whether Joab Stanton’s will shall stand.” 

Docter Williamson's clear and convincing 
statement went far to satisfy me of the proba- 
bility of success in the case. It was manifest, 
however, that Wheaton’s testimony was not to 
be thrown away by marrying him to Miss Bran- 
don. But he said it was not worth a paltry hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to wait such an 
age; and it was arranged, with the help of Mrs. 
Atherton, that they should be married within the 
year. So closely allied in all their sympathies 
were the five men who composed that singular 
group, that each claimed a right te share in the 
ceremony. So it was arranged that Dr. Atherton 
should perform the marriage ceremony in his 
form, and then Father Lefevre in his, and that 
Dr. Williamson should give away the bride, and 
that Tryon should be groomsman, while a lovely 
friend of Violet was her bridesmaid. 

But Tryon, who has not hitherto appeared 
actively in the story, had been present on the 
evening which I have mentioned, and had taken 
an idea inte his quick and clear brain which had 
not eccurred to me or te any other person. “If 
Joab Stanton’s will can be contested, perhaps 
Edwar? Bronson’s might be equally as well con- 
tested.” Accordingly he obtained a copy of it and 
proceeded to make some investigations on his 
own account. 

The months precediag Wheaton's marriage 
passed swiftly without incident. Violet Brandon 
had found a home in the house ef excellent Mrs. 
Atherton, and here the ceremony was te be per- 
formed. 

Much interest was felt in the circles in which 
Violet had moved, for her sudden disappearance 
and its cause was well kpown, and not a few 
rejoice 1 at the probability of her soon returning 
to grace the society of which she had always 
been a favorite. 

The carriages had ited their successive 
loads of the gayly dressed friends of Miss Brandon 


performed, when Tryon, gathering the three 
friends around Wheaton and his bride, to the 
temporary exclusion of all others, and beckon- 
ing me toward him said that, he desired to make 
the bride her first present. 

“Mr. Phillips, if a man die, leaving a will, by 
which he gives. his property absolutely to the 
male issue of his daughter, if she have any, and 
otherwise to a distant relative; and at the time 
of his death his daughter has a son who dies two 
days after the death of the old man, what be- 
eomes of the property ¢” 

‘‘ The grandson takes, of course, and the prop- 
erty passes to his heirs at law.” 

‘‘He has a mother living and a sister. The 
mother dies within a year, leaving a will in favor 
of the daughter. Whose is, then, the property 
of the old man ‘” 

“‘ That daughter's, of course.” 

“Can you imagine any possible claimant 
against such a title !” 

“Certainly none.” 

‘The property nevertheless has been taken 
by a distant relative, who has absorbed the an- 
nual inceme of it, say some forty thousand dol- 
lars, for a period of twelve years or more.”’ 

“ He must repay the mesne profits to the true 
heir.” 

“Then, Mrs. Wheaton, permit me to present 
to you a certified copy of the will of your grand- 
father, Edward Bronson, a certificate of his death 
on the 10th day of December, 18-—, the affidavit 
of your old servant Stephen, and of some half 
dozen unknown persons, but good witnesses, that 
your brother Edward died. on the 12th of De- 
cember. I believe we have the evidence in our 
group here to complete what is wanting. Father 
Lefevre married your father and mother, and 
baptized you. Dr. Williams§n was present at 
your brother’s birth; and I believe your claim 
against Robert Stanton is good for nearly half a 
million on the annual rents of the estate, which, 
to offset against the claimed estate of your guard- 
ian, wil! make a very pretty figure. I think, 
Mrs. Wheaton, that I am very safe in congrat- 
ulating you as one of the wealthiest ladies in 
New York.” 

The astonishment of the crowd who had gath- 
ered around us was great, and when it became 
known that the beautiful bride had received a 
half million or more for a bridal present, the ex- 
citement was intense. But the remainder of 
Tryon’s story was not tobe lost. It was evident 
that he kept something back, and Dr. Williamson 
at length drew it out. 

“Why, to say truth, I wished to effect a 

able arrangement of the whole matter. I 
like Phillips well enough, but I detest law. So 
I went to the Hotel, where I knew that I 
should find Robert Stanton, and I showed him 
all these papers. At first he looked frightened, 
but soon gathered courage, and was insolent. 
So my peaceful intentions vanished, and I bo- 
lieve I horsewhipped him. It was in the public 





room, and a whip was very handy, and I suspect 
I used it.” ‘ 





at the clergyman’s door, and the ceremony was 
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“Ha, ha—you are in Phillips’ hands now to 
a certainty; a pretty way to keep out of 
law.” 

And so he was. Stanton vs. Tryon was the 
most amusing assault and battery case that had 
been tried in our courts for a month of terms. 
We had a crowded court room, and a glorious 
good time of it with the witnesses, and the judge 
found it quite impossible to suppress the exhila- 
ration of the audience; and when they had 
laughed till their sides ached at the ludicrous 
descriptions of the horsewhipping which we ex- 
tracted from very willing witnesses, they had 





another chance to laugh at the coolness with 
which Tryon drew acheck for a thousand dollars 
to pay the amount of the verdict against him, 
and the admirable sagacity of a deputy sheriff 
who stood ready to appropriate it on an execu. 
tion against Robert Stanton forthe mesne profits 
of the Bronson estate. For we had got through 
with that before we tried this, 

The will of Joab Stanton was sustained, and 
Violet lived in the old house again, until the 
changes of the city drove them up town. The 
old house has now a brown stone front, and is a 
wholesale store in street. 











THE UNITED STATES, 

UT little was done in Congress, during the 
month, of general interest. A brief ex post facto 
debate on the Nebraska Bill took place in the Sen- 
ate on the 20th of March, designed to be explanato- 
ry of some of its provisions. Senator Badger ex- 
plained his amendment, providing that the repeal of 
the clause in the Missouri Compromise, excluding 
slavery, should not be held to revive the law of 
Louisiana, by which slavery is permitted. He said 
that, in his opinion, the law would not in any case 
be revived bythe repealing clause, because the 
manifest intent of the bill was to leave the whole 
subject to the decision of the people of the Territo- 
ries. He had offered the amendment, therefore, not 
because he thought it necessary, but merely to sat- 
isfy the scruples of some other Senators whose views 
were different fron his own. Nor did he mean to 
admit the right of the people of the Territories to 
make their own laws, as he considered the legisla- 
tive power of Congress over the Territories to be 
plenary—but, merely, that under existing circum- 
stances, he wae willing to congede to them this 
power. Senators Butler and Mason concurred in 
this view of the subject. Senator Clayton objected 
to the amendment that it was, in effect, an instance 
of Congressional interveniion in the affairs of the 
Territories, and that it was thus in conflict with the 
fundamental principle of the bill. The Deficiency 
Bill has been discussed at some length in the Sen- 
ate, but without any results worthy of note. —~—In the 
House of Representatives, on the 15th, # Message 
was received from the President, in reply to a réso- 
lution of inquiry, transmitting documents concern- 
ing the case of the Black Warrior at Havana, in 
which he stated that our minister in Spain had been 
instructed to demand reparation for the seizure of the 
ship; and that, on receiving the reply of the Span- 
ish government, he should be prepared to take any 
measures of redress which Congress might direct. 
The message was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affaire ; but, up to the time of closing this. Rec- 
ord, no report has been made, On the 2st, the bill 
for the organization of a Territorial government in 
Nebraska was taken up, and Mr. Cutting, of New 
York, moved to refer it to the Committee of the 
Whole onthe state of the Union. Mr. C. advocated 
this motion at length, declaring himself warmly in 
favor of the bill, because it recognized the right of 
the people in the Territories to make their own 
laws, and established the doctrine of the non-inter- 
vention of Congress on the subject of slavery. But 
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ger, and adopted in the Senate, providing that the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise should not re- 
vive the Louisiana law on the subject of slavery, 
would be found to involve the principle of interven- 
tion; and that Mr. Clayton’s amendment, exclud- 
ing aliens from the right to vote, would create a 
strong sentiment against the bill, and greatly em- 
barrass those upon whom its vindication would de- 
volve in the Northern States. For these reasons 
he wished the bill to go to the Committee of the 
Whole, in order that it might be fully debated be- 
fore action should be taken upon it. Opposition 
was made to this motion on the ground that the bill 
would hold so low a place on the general calendar 
that it could not be reached for many weeks ; but 
the motion prevailed by a vote of 110 to 95, and the 
bill was accordingly referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, where ft still remains. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it has been discussed once or twice. On the 
23d, Mr. Millson, of Virginia, spoke in favor of the 
bill, although he thought it did not render to the 
South the full justice to which it was entitled. Mr. 
Hunt, of Louisiana, spoke earnestly against it, on 
the ground that the Missouri: Compromise was a 
compact between the North and South for the set- 
tlement of a bitter controversy, and that its repeal 
now would be a flagrant breach of faith, and would 
create new excitements throughout the North on 
the subject of slavery. Mr. Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky, supported the bill, and censured very severe- 
ly the course of Mr. Cutting, who, under the guise 
of friendship, had given the bill its death blow by se- 
curing its reference to the Committee of the Whole. 
On the 27th Mr. Cutting replied, vindicating him- 
self from the censure cast upon him, and justifying 
the course he had taken. ‘The discussion became 
personal, and so violent as to lead to a hostile cor- 
respondence between Mr. Cutting and Mr. Breck- 
enridge, which ended in mutual explanations.—— 
On the 28th; the bill authorizing the construction of 
six first-class steam-frigates, which had passed the 
Senate, was taken up. Mr. Bocock urged the ne- 
cessity of promptly passing it, and of taking proper 
precautions to have the work which it authorizes 
well done, whether it be done in the government 
navy yards or by private contract, Mr. Lyon, of 
New York, also adyocated the measure, saying 
that he should hereafter move to increase the num- 
ber to twelve. The great extent of our sea-coast, 
he said, rendered a large navy necessary for its 
protection ; and it was also very important to have 
vessels of war in foreign ports for the protection of 





he feared that the amendment offered by Mr. Bad- 
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and the Freneh 371; while we have but 72. On 
the 30th, Mr. Benton, of Mo., spoke on the subject, 
saying, that, while &% was conceded that we must 
have anavy fordefense and for the protection of our 
commerce, he did not think we ought to have one 
for conquest. We had been steadily increasing our 
naval force under the mistaken idea that it must 
keep pace with the navies of England and France. 
He doubted the utility of a navy in time of peace, 
and did not believe that we should follow their pol- 
icy of keeping up stationary squadrons in different 
quarters of the world. He preferred having cruis- 
ers to be sent on special service when required. 
Mr. Bocock replied to Mr. Benton, that a strong 
navy was needed to prevent other Powers from at- 
tacking our commerce. A variety of amendments 
were subsequently offered, relating to the number 
of new vessels, the places where they should be 
built, and other points, all of which were rejected ; 
and the bill was passed by a vote of 113 to 43. 

In New York a bill passed by the Legislature, 
prohibiting entirely the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, was vetoed by Governor Seymour 
in a Message sent in to the Senate, on the 3ist of 
March. The Governor objected especially to sun- 
dry provisions in the bill for proving the fact of sale, 
which in his judgment embodied very serious en- 
croachments on personal rights, and would be found 
oppressive and tyrannical in practice.. He also de- 
clared bis conviction that the cause of Temperance 
could not be advanced by prohibitery legislation, but 
that it must depend upon the voluntary efforts of 
individuals, and upon moral izifluence, for its suc- 
cess.—— The Legislature of Louisiana has passed 
resolutions declaring that, in their judgment, the 
Compromise Measures of 1850 were intended to 
establish certain principles whieh would withdraw 
the question of Slavery entirely from the floor of 
Congress, and thus put anend ¢o all agitation of the 
subject; and that so far as the Nebraska Bill is de- 
signed to carry into effect and perpetuate this prin- 
ciple, it meets their approval. The Legislature of 
Mississippi has passed a resolution declaring the 
bill te be in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, and in the epinion of the Legislature 
just and proper, and jastructing their Senators to 
vote der it. A letter written to a politieal friend 
by Ex-Senator Ch ¥ g his course in 
opposition te the Nebraska Bill, hae excited con- 
siderable attention. He says that he opposes the 
bill because it gives the people of the Territory the 
right to admit or exclude slavery as they may see 
fit—a provision which, in his judgment, not only 
embodies an unsound principle, bat which would 
shut ont slavery from the Territory as effeetuaily as 
the Wilmot proviso itself. Aud ia this opinion he 
says he is sustained by the President of the United 
States, who took occasion to say in his presenee, in 
conversation with a Northern Senator, that the bill 
Was @ proposition in favor of freedom—that if it 
passed, although we might absorb the whole of 
Mexico, we could never add another Slave State to 
the Union ; and that he was greatly surprised at the 
favor with which the bill was received in the South, 
as well as at the hostility evinced toward it at the 
North, Mr. Clemens declares his belief that the 
passage of the bill would be highly injurious te the 
Southe-that the Compromise of 1850 does not re- 
peal that of 1820, and that the passage of this bill 
would inyalve the South in a flagrant breach of 
faith. Ip a subsequent Jetter Mr. Clemens states 
that the President had uniformly expressed himself 
im favor of the vrinciple of the bill. 








From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of March. The time for the election of United 
States Senator continued to be the principal topic 
of political discussion. Both branches of the Legis- 
lature had fixed the 17th of April as the day for 
holding the election, but a motion to reconsider 
having been made in the Senate, the result con- 
tinued doubtful. Charges of bribery are freely made 
by each party against the other, and legal inquiry 
had been instituted in one or two cases. The In- 
dians continue their depredations, though they have 
been severely chastised in several instances. In 
Tolo county four were killed and nine wounded in 
Februarv, and at about the same time nine were 
killed und five wounded on Clover Creek, at the 
head of the Sacramento. On M‘Cloud river some 
thefts and other outrages were punished by a foray 
of miners, who killed twenty-two Indians. It is ru- 
mored that the various tribes had concerted a gen- 
eral attack upon the whites. On the Tejon a tribe 
of Indians has been settled, and is making good pro- 
gress in agriculture.———A duel took place at Sacra- 
mento on the 9th of March, between P. W. Thomas, 
DistrictAttorney of Placercounty, and Dr. Dickson, 
Physician of the State Marine Hospital, in which 
the latter was mortally wounded.——The wheat 
crop of the State promises to be much larger than 
usual: the returns of other grains will be consider- 
ably less. The reports from the mining districts 
continue favorable ——From Lower California we 
have intelligence of the continued embarrassments 
of the invading party under Captain Walker, An 
address signed by sixty-nine persons claiming to act 
on behalf of a Convention of the people of Sonora, 
and welcoming the invasion which is to sever them 
from Mexico, and lead tu theirannexation to the Unit- 
ed States, has been published; but other accounts 
state that the whole proceeding was a farce. The Con- 
vention was composed of the armed company of 
@apt. Walker, with twenty-eight inhabitants of the 
eountry, who had been compelled by force to give 
their attendance and sanction to the proceedings, It 
is said that several of them refused to sign the address 
until after several days of imprisonment. Mr. Fred- 
erick Emory, who has acted as Secretary of State 
of the Republic of Sonora under Capt. Walker, and 
Seiior Cordova, who has also been connected with 
the enterprise, were arrested at San Diego on the 
9th by the officers of the United States ship Ports- 
mouth on that station ; vigilant measures have been 
taken to prevent any aid being sent to the invaders, 
and it is believed the expedition must soon come 
to an end. ‘T'wo members of the company had been 
tried on charge of stealing and had been shot.——~— 
From Oregon our dates are to March Ist. Very 
rich gold mines are reported to have been discov- 
éred in the Calapovya mountains near the Willa- 
mette. Indian difficulties continue inthe South.—~ 
From Utah we have intelligence to the 2d of Feb- 
ruary. A large meeting had been held in favor of 
the speedy construction of a railroad to the Pacific, 
and Col. Babbitt had been sent to Washington to 
lay the resolutions adopted before Congress. After 
he had been a week on his journey, he suddenly 
came upon Col. Frémont, who was engaged in ex- 
ploring the new route to the Pacific. He found 
him in a state of great distress. Seven of his party _ 
had died from cold, fatigue, and starvation. the 
game which they had expected to find in abundance 
had entirely failed, they had eaten eighteen of their 
mules, and were feasting on a dog and a pint of 
flour when discovered. Col. Frémont, after re- 
ceiving provisions from Col. Babbitt, decided to go 
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on with his exploration——From the Isthmus we 
have intelligence of the safe return of Lieut. Strain 
of the United States navy, who, with a party of 
twenty, had started in January to explore the isth- 
mus of Darien, and who were supposed to have 
perished, as nothing had been heard from them for 
several weeks. They have suffered the extremi- 
ties of famine, as their provisions were exhausted, 
and the Indians fled into the mountains; several 
of the party had died, and Lieut. Strain, with the 
others who suceeeded in reaching the Pacific, were 
destitute of clothing and food. This will probably put 
an end for some time to come to all efforts to explore 
the Isthmus with a view to the construction of a ship 
canal, as the enterprise seems to be impracticable. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The leading topic of interest during the month 
has been the disclosure of some very important and 
very remarkable secret negotiations between the 
Emperor of Russia and the British government. 
In our last month’s Record we noticed the vehement 
denunciations of the Emperor, who was distinctly 
accused of falsehood and duplicity by Lord Joha 
Russell in the House of Commons on the 17th of 
February. The St. Petersburg Journal, in notic- 
ing this speech, repelled the aspersions of Lord 
John Russell by saying that he held in his posses- 
sion the mast full and frank declaration of the in- 
tentions of the Emperor confidentially made, and 
which the English goyernment itself had acknowl- 
edged to be moderate and just. On receipt of this 
declaration, evidently made by authority, the Lon- 
don Zimes said in reply, that, in the receut com- 
munication thus referred to, the Emperor of Russia 
had distinctly proposed that the English govern- 
ment should join him in the dismemberment of Tur- 
key, and that this proposition had been, indignantly 
rejected. These publicatians led tothe production 
in Parliament of the secret correspondence referred 
to which was quite voluminous. It seems from 
these papers that, during the visit of the Emperor 
to England in 1844, he held several canversations 
with members of the British government concern- 
ing the condition of Turkish affairs, the result of 
which was embodied ina ndum setting forth 
the principles on which the two governments agreed 
to regulate their conduct toward the Ottoman Porte: 
—these principles were, that both should seek to 
maintain the existence of the Ottoman Empire in 
its present condition as long as possible, and that, 
if they should foresee its ruin to be imminent, they 
should endeavor to agree upon the measures to be 
taken, so that the changes which might oceur in the 
internal condition ofthe Empire should not be in- 
jurious to their own security or ta the balance of 
power. This continued to be the mutual under- 
standing between the two powers, On the 9th of 
January, 1853, however, the Emperor Nicholas 
meeting the British Minister, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, entered into a conversation with him which 
proved to be the first of a series of confidential com- 
munications on the subject. He began by express- 
ing his decided conviction that Turkey was on the 
verge of ruin, adding that her fall would be a great 
misfortune, and that it was very important that 
Russia and.England should come to a perfectly 
good understanding on the matter, and that neither 
should take any decisive step of which the other 
was not apprised, On the 22d of January this con- 
versation was renewed. The Emperor disclaimed 
any intention to conquer and overthrow the Turk- 
ish Empire, but asserted his right to the protection 
of the Christian population, which, he said, gave 








rise to very inconvenient obligations. He did nog 
wish any thing like a convention with England 
on the subject, but desired to come to an under. 
standing with Sir H. Seymour as a gentleman in 
regard to it. He then declared that he would not 
permit England to establish herself at Constantino- 
ple, but was also ready to engage not todo so him- 
self, though he would not deny that circumstances 
might arise which would induce him to hold it for a 
time as a guarantee. On the 9th of February Lord 
John Russell replied to the report of this conversa- 
tion, in effect declining the Russian overture, but de- 
claring, on behalf of the British Cabinet, that they 
had no intention or wish to held Constantinople, 
and that they would enter into no agreement to pro- 
vide for the contingency of the fall of Turkey with- 
out previous communication with the Emperor of 
Russia. On the-20th of February the Emperor re- 
newed his earnest declarations to the British M in- 
ister that the Ottaman Empire was on the verge of 
dissolution—using the strong figure that the *‘ sick 
man was certainly dying ;’ and on the next day en- 
tered into still farther details. He began by declar- 
ing the results which he would not tolerate ;—he 
said he would not permit the permanent occupation 
of Constantinople by the Russians, nor by the En- 
glish, or French, or any ether great nation. Nor 
would he ever tolerate an attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire,.or such an extension 
of Greece as would render her a powerful state ; 
still less would he permit the breaking up of Tur- 
key into little republics ; rather than submit to any 
of these arrangements he would go to war and carry 
it on as.long ashe had a man era musket left. He 
suggested afterward, that Russia and England 
should declare that im ease of the dissolution of 
Turkey, no power should be: permitted to take pos- 
sessionof its provinces, but that the property should 
remain as it were under seals until amicable ar- 
rangements could be made: for its adjudication. 
Being pressed for a reply, Sir H. Seymous remark- 
ed that the difference between them. seemed to be 
this—that while the Emperor continually dwelt on 
the fall of Turkey and the subsequent arrangements, 
England looked to her remaining in her present 
condition and to the arrangements necessary to 
preserve it. The Emperor replied that if the En- 
glish government had been led to believe that Tur- 
key contains any el ts of exist »it had re- 
ceived incorrect information :—that its dissolution 
was near at hand, and that such an event ought not 
to be allowed ta take Europe by surprise. He said 
the French were endeavoring to embroil them all 
in the East, and added that he had a month before 
assured the Sultan that if his services were requir- 
ed in resisting them they should be at his command. 
With regard to Austria he said that whatever would 
suit Russia would suit her also; their interests, so 
faras Turkey was coneerned, were identical. The 
Sultan had already broken his word to him and 
given him ample oceasion for. sending an army to 
Constantinople ; but he had contented himself with 
such a display of force ax would show he did not 
mean to. be trifled with. If the Turkish Empire 
should be dismembered by any internal commotion 
it was gone forever -—it was. to be tolerated only, 
not reconstructed ; in such a cause he would not 
allow 2 pistol to be fired. In the-event of her fall, 
he believed it would. be less difficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory territorial arrangement than was gene- 
rally supposed. The Principalities were already 
in fact aa independent State under his protection, 
and with Servia and Bulgaria. might se. continua 
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{f England should take possession of Egypt and of 
the island of Candia he should have no objection ; 
indeed he did not know why the latter should not 
become an English possession. The substance of 
this conversation was embodied in a memorandum, 
in which the Emperor urged the English govern- 
ment, instead of joining France in supporting the 
resistance of the Porte, to d the d ds of 
Russia, as this would be the surest means of post- 
poning the crisis which both England and Russia 
were so anxious to avert. The Earl of Clarendon 
on the 23d of March replied to this memorandum, 
expressing satisfaction that the Emperor had de- 
clared himself deeply interested in preventing the 
fall of Turkey, because they were convinced that 
upon his conduct would depend the hastening or 
postponement of that event. He thought nothing 
more likely to bring it about than the constant as- 
sumption that it was inevitable. On the supposition 
that such a catastrophe should take place, the En- 
glish government shared his belief that the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by any of the great powers 
should not be allowed; that there are no elements 
for reconstructing the Byzantine Empire ; that the 
systematic misgovernment of Greece offers no on- 
couragement to extend its territorial dominion, and 
that anarchy would be the result of leaving the prov- 
inces of Turkey to form themselves into separate 
republics, But all these arrangements as to what 
should not take place would go but a little way in 
solving the real dificulty. England desired no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, nor could she be a party to 
any previous arrangement from which she was to 
derive any such benefit ;—nor could she be a party 
to any understanding which was to be kept a secret 
from the other powers. Her main object was the 
preservation of peace; and she desired to uphold 
the Turkish Empire, from a conviction that no great 
question could be agitated in the East, without be- 
coming a source of discordin the West, which would 
assume a revolutionary character, and embrace a re- 
vision of the entire social system for which the Con- 
tinental governments were certainly in no state of 
preparation. The English government believed 
that Turkey only required forbearance on the part 
of the other European powers, in order not only to 
prolong its existence, but to remove all cause of 
alarm respecting its dissolution. After a prelimin- 
ary conversation with Sir H. Seymour, a note dated 
April 3, was prepared in reply, in which the Em- 
perorexpresses bie cordial satisfaction that the views 
of the English government coincide so entirely with 
his own in regard to Turkey. He thinks the En- 
glish government has been misinformed as to the 
actual condition of the Empire, but agrees in the 
belief that the best way to prolong its existence is 
by forbearance on the part of the other powers, a 
policy which he declares his willingness to observe. 
The publication of these important communica- 
tions excited very general interest. They had not 
been made the subject of debate in Parliament up 
to our latest dates, nor had the political aspect of 
the Eastern question been any farther discussed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had submitted 
his war budget. _ He estimates the additional taxa- 
tion required by the war at £3,307,000—the total 
expenses of the year being £56,189,000 and the 





mates, The financial arrangements for the war were 
generally popular, and were almost unanimously 
sustained by Parliament. The Reform Bill has 
been postponed.——A splendid dinner was given 
by the Reform Club to Sir Charles Napier, on the 
7th of March, at which Lord Palmerston presided. 
FRANCE, 
The Legislative body met on the 7th to consider 
the bill authorizing a loan of 250 millions of francs 
to provide for the war expenses; it was adopted 
unanimously by 238 votes. M. Billaut who had 
been appointed to prepare the report upon it, said 
that the Emperor had been unwilling to draw the 
sword, but now that this had been done the war 
ought to be rapid, brilliant, and decisive; and 
France after aiding to secure the Continent against 
the disturber of its repose, would resume the free 
course of her pacific conquests. The whole Legis- 
lative body waited on the Emperor to present him 
with the vote, in order “‘ to render still more striking 
in the eyes of Europe the testimony it offers to the 
Emperor of its entire confidence and most resolute 
concurrence,” ‘The Emperor in reply said he was 
profoundly impressed by the empressement with which 
the Legislative corps had voted this law.——The 
reply of the Emperor of Russia to the autograph 
letter from Napoleon III. had been received. He 
rehearses the grounds of difference, claiming that his 
policy has been marked by the utmost forbearance 
and the most sincere desire for the preservation of 
peace. His occupation of the Principalities, he 
says, was preceded and in great measure caused by 
the hostile appearance of the combined fleets in the 
neighborhood of the Dardanelles; and the affair of 
Sinope was the consequence of the impunity with 
which the ‘Turks were allowed to convey troops, 
arms, and ammunition to the Russian coast for the 
prosecution of hostilities. He had learned from the 
Emperor's letter for the first time, that the Russian 
fleet was to be no longer allowed in the Black Sea 
—that he was thus to be prevented from provision- 
ing his own coasts. After such an announcément 
he. could not be expected to discuss even for a mo- 
ment the proposition of an armistice, of the evacu- 
ation of the Principalities, and of the opening of 
negotiations with the Porte. Threats would not 
move him. His confidence was in God, and his 
right; and Russia, he would guarantee, would show 
herself in 1854 what she was in 1812.——An impe- 
rial manifesto has been issued to the people of Rus- 
sia, announcing that France and England had sided 
with Turkey, and that the Emperor had in conse- 
quence broken off all intercourse with those powers ; 
thus, it is added, England and France have sided 
with the enemies of Christianity against Russia 
combating for the orthodox faith.———On the receipt 
of this manifesto, M. Drouyn de Lhuys issued a 
circular to the French diplomatic agents, throwing 
the responsibility of results upon Russia, which 
had closed the door to the last hope of peace, and 
rebuking the Emperor’s attempt to enlist religious 
fanaticism on his behalf. France and England, he 
says, do not support Islamism against the orthodox 
Greek faith ; they go to protect the Ottoman Empire 
against the ambitious covetousness of Russia.—— 
An official notice has been published in the Moniteur, 
since the appearance of the recent correspondence 





revenue estimated at £53;349,000. He proposes to | between England and Russia, that after his failure 
meet the whole of the increase needed by doubling | to enlist England in his schemes, the Czar applied 
the income tax, thus avoiding the imposition of any | to France, which was compelled in her turn to de- 
new duties on commerce, and at the same time pre- | cline. proposals analogous to those made to Great 
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the year thus far have generally exceeded the esti- 


course pursued by the British Government. 
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OLITICS AND THE CHURCH. In the 
latter of these it was proposed to find one of 
our remedies for the rank corruption of the former. 
But we fear we have reshly undertaken a task be- 
yond our power to accomplish. Error is much more 
easily discovered than truth. The manifest symp- 
toms of disease, and even the more hidden causes 
of it, present problems of far less difficulty than a 
true investigation of the proper remedies. It may 
be said, too, that our fears are in a great measure 
imaginary ; the case is not so bad after all; judged 
by an ideal standard, we may fall far below the 
mark, but then we are still ahead of all other na- 
tions; there is, it is true, an immense amount of 
corruption, but then it is greatly exceeded by evils 
of other kinds that abound in other countries, and 
under other governments. Miserable consolation 
this, even if the pleabe true. Alas for our country, 
if the picture we have presented be the fair one; 
but alas for our humanity, if the moral elevation 
which may be claimed for our politicians is real- 
ly higher than that of any other nation on the 
globe. When there has been forced from us such 
an avowal as that, who would deny the stern doc- 
trines of human depravity, or the remarkable decla- 
ration of Scripture that ‘‘ the world lieth in wicked- 
ness,” 

But for the remedy. —We might as well make our 
confession at once. We know of no remedy; at 
least no human remedy. Every thing which sug- 
gests itself partakes, more or less, of the very 
disease it may be prescribed to cure. A wisdom 
superior to the human may bring about a restora- 
tien through means which tim\ and circumstances 
can alone reveal to us; but until this takes place 
the utmost that can be done is to point out some of 
the influences that may possibly stay the plague, or, 
at least, abate some of its worst symptoms. 

And here, doubtless, the Church can accomplish 
much, We intend no logical, ortheological defini- 
tion of the term. We do not speak of it in its out- 
ward ecclesiastical organization, nor would we 
dwell upon its connection or want of connection 
with the State. We do not now inquire what 
makes a Christian State, and whether it must not 
be heathen, if it do not acknowledge, in some way, 
some form of Christianity, and some deference to 
the authority of the written Christian revelation. 
That revelation certainly decides some moral ques- 
tions so intimately connected with the social and 
political, that government can not ignore them. 
And hence it is that both in its specific and its 
general action, legislation must be for or against 
religion. There can be noneutrality. It must ac- 
knowledge or repudiate. But the most serious dif- 
ficulties attend all such questions. They involve 
problems which time alone can solve, and God may 
be now solving them in a way we know not. No 
thinking man would be so rash as to say that all the 
truth here is on ore side, and that because former 
times have gone to the extreme of ecclesiastical 
despotism, we are perfectly safe in pushing on to 
the other extreme of a complete divorce between 
all political action, and all spiritual belief. 

But we meddle not here with these graver prob- 
lems. In speaking of the Church, it satisfies the 
argument we have in hand, to bring before the mind 
the great mass of those who may be called serious 
and believing Christians, under the visible organi- 


Chitar’s Cable, 


known, that is, become visible, in their influence 
upon the world. When we thus speak of serious 
and believing Christians, the terms are not so vague 
as might at first be thought. They are capable of 
conveying a clear idea, catholic, evangelical, and, 
at the same time, free from any haze of an unmean. 
ing and spurious liberalism. They are the men, 
who, with all their inconsistencies and imperfec- 
tions, may be said to live for the other world, as 
other men live for this. Such is certainly their 
profession. They are the men for whom “ the 
things unseen and eternal” outweigh “the things 
seen and temporal”—who estimate the value of this 
life by its connection with the life to come, making 
this connection the great test by which they try, not 
only their own individual conduct, but the worth 
of all moral, social, and political reforms. They 
are the men who are convinced that the world lieth 
in darkness and wickedness. They, therefore, take 
for their guide a supernatural ‘written revelation, 
and believe in a supernatural Person who is the 
founder of an everlasting spiritual kingdom. 

Such is the Church with its members, its minis- 
ters, teachers, and priests—with its revelation, its 
ordinances, its sacraments, or holy things—with all 
that gives it power and visibility on earth. It isa 
spiritual kingdom, and yet it has much to do with 
the kingdoms and republics of this world. It hasa 
community of membership with the civil organiza- 
tions, and through this it may do great good to them, 
or receive great harm to itself. It has a deep inter- 
est in the purity of the State. It is, therefore, a 
part of its mission to stay the virulence of political 
corruption. The ministers of the Church, in a}! its 
denominations, should feel that they have a call to 
preach aguinst it—to lift up against it one of their 
loudest notes of alarm—to denounce it unsparingly 
as full of peril to the souls of men, as in fact, one 
of the most demoralizing, and, therefore, irreligious 
influences of the day. 

Would you have the clergy preach politics, then, 
says some self-satisfied objector, who fancies that 
the bare statement of the question is a sufficient 
estoppel to all argument? No sir—~by no means— 
that is, in the common acceptation of the term as 
having reference to those outward questions of 
greater or less importance, which politicians, and 
especially party politicians, are ever getting up 
under the name of political or party measures. 
These belong not to the pulpit. They all present 
issues that have two sides to them, and about 
which, when viewed in themselves, and aside from 
the motives of those who originate them, serious 
men may honestly differ. The clergy should not 
preach on the political right or wrong of slavery. 
The apostles not only never engaged in any such 
logomachy, but even condemned others for doing 
it. How far one man may have dominion over an- 
other is a political question, belonging to the civil 
jurisdiction, and which may be decided more or 
less wisely or beneficially forthe State. But it no 
more belongs to the mission of the pulpit than the 
comparative merits of monarchy and republicanism, 
or the right of suffrage, or the determination of the 
male and female political franchise, or the political 
expediency of property in iand, or the regulation of 
apprenticeships, or the limit of minority, or usury 
laws, or bankrupt laws, or bills for the preservation 
of the homestead, or even agrarian laws, ifthe State, 





zation, or organizations, through which they are 


in the exercise of its political sovereignty, should see 
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fit to enact them. On all these topics a clergyman 
might perhaps hold forth in a fourth of July oration, 
or in a lecture for a secular purpose, and on some 
secular ion, or in a speech at some public din- 
ner, provided it were ever wise in him to be found 
in such a position ; orhe might express his opinion 
like any other citizen in the exercise of his political 
suffrage. But-when he tacks them on to some tor- 
tured text of Scripture, and calls it preaching the 
gospel, he is doing that for which he was never sent ; 
he is perverting his sacred mission to a purpose 
from which, instead of good, evil, and evil only, has 
ever flowed. ‘The distinctions are so clear in them- 
selves, they are so unmistakably recognized in the 
Bible, and in the preaching of the first heralds of 
Christianity, that it is indeed a wonder that theolo- 
gians, as well as moralists, should have so con- 
founded them. The whole matter may be thus 
briefly stated. The relations themselves are political, 
and as such may be more or less wise, more or less 
expedient, more or less politically just. The con- 
duct of men in these relations, the manner in which 
they discharge the duties that grow out of them, 
their perversion of legal powers to evil ends, their 
use of property whether in lands or persons, for the 
mere purposes of a selfish tyranny, or a selfish gra- 
tification—these, on the other hand, are moral ques- 
tions, while the social and political circamstantes 
out of which they arise constitute the field, seme- 
times the essential field, of a moral probation. Here 
the pulpit can not go too far in its fidelity to duty. 
Here are no expediencies. Here all consciences 
give the same response. The clerical Boanerges 
may thunder against 4." >ppression, all cruelty, all 
selfishness, or using men for merely selfish ends, 





which he may find in slavery, or in any other of the 
oft times necessarily unequal relations of mankind. 
Should he faithfully do his duty here, he right find 





political b ing of little importance. 
The moral sphere well guarded, even their evil may 
be neutralized, if not turned to good. 

We conclude, then, that the clérgy have no call 
to preach for or against compromises, or for o1 
against fugitive slave laws, or for or against Ne- 
braska bills, or any thing of the kind as a political 
measure perse. One reason we have briefly given. 
They belong to a different and clearly defined juris- 
diction. Another is, that the outward measure it- 
self is not the real evil (even when it may be polit- 
ically concemned), but the representative of some- 
thing behind it, against which the pulpit may pour 
forth, and should pour forth, its sternest anathemas. 
The worst men may sometimes have the best meas- 
ures politically considered. They may have wis- 
dom enough, or cunning enough, to outwit their 
more principled antagonists in such a game. It is 
the motive, the selfish end in view, in the getting 
up of political measures, which brings them within 
the domain of religion and morality, and here the 
elergyman has the whole field to himself. He may 
not preach against the statates and constitution of 
the land, but he should warn of the Divine ven- 
geance those who would make use of them for the 
purposes of cruelty and oppression, or to serve the 
ends of a corrupt political ambition: No legislation 
can make these right, any more than any system of 
ethics can make servitude per se, or monarchy per 
se, or'war per se, or this or that political measure 
per se, a moral ‘wrong. Is it said that such preach- 
ing would, if truly and faithfully applied, be preach- 
ing against slavery and political institutions? so be 
it. It is the preaching of the gospel in its condem- 
nation of all unrighteousness, anc if any political 





institution, or any social relation, can not stand 
before it, let it be consumed by its fire. 

And so we may say of almost every mere politi- 
¢al measure that has ever been agitated in our land. 
The very fact that serious men, conscientious men, 
religious men, may be found on either side of them, 
shows that they do not belong to the pulpit, either 
as subjects of censure or approbation. Take these 
exciting slavery questions for example. Will any 
man who has the least reputation for candor or in- 
telligence, utterly forfeit it by pretending that the 
Editor of the Charleston Mercury is not as honest, 
as conscientious, and as honorable a man as the 
Editor of the New York Tribune—we select these 
as the best representatives of their respective par- 
ties—or that the Badgers and Claytons of the south 
are not as upright in their conduct, and as pure in 
their motives, as the Sewards and Sumners of the 
north, or that there are not among the Methodist 
Bishops and Presbyterian Ministers of Carolina 
and Georgia, as faithful followers of Christ as the 
Rev. Theodore Parker or the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher? Can we doubt that there are good men, 
conscientious men, on both sides of this Nebraska 
bill? But are there two opinions—can there be 
two opinions, on the abominable turpitude of po- 
litical corruption, and its extensive prevalence in 
our land? It is this which taints every political 
measure in any way connected with it, and what- 
ever in other respects might be its merits or 
demerits. Here is a wrong per se—a deadly 
damnable wrong, an immediate practical wrong, 
which no circumstances can make right. It is a 
wrong which underlies all other political wrongs, 
and without which the evils of wrong measures, 
or mere political mistakes, would be trivial, would 
be transient, would soon ;heal themselves. It 
is this infusion of the selfish gambling principle 
into political action, this getting up of public meas- 
ures on no higher grounds than to enable political 
factions to test the ‘‘ hardness of each other's shells,” 
or to “head off” an antagonist in the race for the 
spoils—this making the management of a great state 
a game to play at, which is the great original sin 
from which every other political iniquity derives 
the malignity of its poison. This is the atrocious 
act which can not be characterized in terms too se- 
vere, and against which the clergy ought to utter 
their anathematizing thunders from one end of the 
land to the other. 

But this is abstract preaching, some may say. 
It is declaiming against sin in general ; it is assail- 
ing that which is invisible; it, therefore, strikes 
and wounds no individual conscience. We would 
go boldly up, they say, to particular measures, and 
lay the sin upon specific political acts, as contain- 
ing the real wrong per se. Here would be some- 
thing tangible, practical, direct. All this is cer- 
tainly very plausible. It is moreover very com- 
mon; and yet, however arrogant it may appear in 
us, we must pronounce it an egregious fallacy, 
whether as applied to the public or the private life. 
Our first answer would be the one to which we 
have before resorted, and which can never lose its 
force. It was not the method of Christ and his 
Apostles. Look at the list of crimes which Paul 
80 frequently denounces. ‘What are they! Slave- 
holding, landholding, arbitrary measures of govern- 
ment, specific acts of any kind, whether of public 
or private men? No—but ambition, corruption, cov- , 
etousness, worldliness—falsehood, cruelty, pride, 
selfishness, turbulence, party strife, unholy zeal, 
envy, malice, wrath, and all uncharitableness. 
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There is a fallacy in the terms of the objection 
as well as in the idea, and here we would appeal in 
the second place, to facts. When the preacher as- 
sails the act, or measure, or specific conduct, wheth- 
er public or private, there is immediately raised as 
a shield, the abstract per se question, which is en- 
tirely separate from the motive, and has ever, as 
we have said, some-defensible side. In other words, 
acorrupt motive—and the distinction is of the utmost 
practical importance—takes shelter under a reason ; 
the conscience finds rest in a logomachy ; it be- 
comes a strife of words; the practical demoralizing 
evils are lost sight of in the false issue that is raised, 
and the spiritual depravity, which, but for this, the 
conscience might have seen, remains unknown, un- 
felt, and undisturbed. To take, for example, the 
case which is ever nearest at hand. The slaveholder 
knows that he has a defensible side ; he knows the 
strength of his argument as derived from the so- 
cial and political relations ; he knows, too, that the 
Scripture, if not his apologist, treats the whole sub- 
ject ina manner very different from that of his mod- 
ern antagonist; and triumphing on these grounds, 
as he ever will, he becomes hardened against those 
moral considerations which might otherwise have 
been brought to bear upon him with an overwhelm- 
ing force. Here he finds shelter, and it is this shelter 
which the false logic, and false and unscriptural 
preaching of his assailants have given him. 

Felix was a licentious man, Felix was a despot, 

Felix had been a party to wrong political meas- 
ures, Felix had been guilty of specific.acts of po- 
litical oppression. Here, then, was an, admirable 
occasion for that faithful, pungent, personal preach- 
ing for which some would contend as the only prac- 
tical efficient kind. Paul should have told him of 
the wrong per se of holding and exercising arbitrary 
power; he should have charged him, to his face, 
with his adulteries, his extortions, his odious and 
unjust measures of government. But Paul did not 
do this, or any thing like it. Certainly it could not 
have been for the want of that moral courage which 
is so abundantly possessed by the reformers of our 
day. It was) no part of his mission thus to assail 
Felix, and the measures of Felix. He had higher 
work, and deeper work to do. Paul preached 
against “‘ spiritual wickedness.” ‘‘ He reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 
And the tyrant trembled. Personal preaching would 
only have provoked him and hardened him in his 
crimes. It would have driven him to his abstract 
hiding places, to shelter himself in the lawfulness 
of the outward and defensible relation. The Apos- 
tles’ preaching was ‘‘the word that reached to the 
dividing line of soul and spirit, and was a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

Let men have confidence in the power of the gos- 
pel as Christ, and Christ's. commissioned apostles, 
have given it to us.. A well known satirical poet 
makes a witty and effective point against those 
preachers, who, instead of denouncing the individ- 
ual sinner and his specific acts, are ever most val- 
orously assailing ‘‘ the exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 
He, bold and honest man, would bave the pulpit’s 
thunders launched with more specific aim, They 
should be directed against this or that individual, 
according as his measures, or his speeches, had 
failed to take the hue of the poet’s own abstractions. 
But what good, we may ask again, has such preach- 
ing ever accomplished? It is the ‘peculiarity of 
satire that it attacks the specific manifestations of 
vice in which men differ, or in which,one age dif- 


heart of humanity, or that deep depravity in which 
all men agree. It never touches “the exceeding 
sihfulness of sin.” We may well ask, therefore 

when has the world ever been made better by it? 
‘We doubt not the good intentions of the satirical 
preacher referred to, but where is the strong moral 
conviction, the reformation, the repentance, the new 
life, to which he can point as having been ever pro- 
duced by his keen iambics? Instead of doing any 
good in the world, how much more frequently is it 
the case, that the satirist himself is a man of quest- 
ionable virtue? “The exceeding sinful of sin!” 
Let one be convinced of this, and every other moral 
conviction follows of course. The light that reveals 
it is that through which alone he can read the moral 
character of all his acts. In the deep feeling which 
it produces alone is born the most tender charity, 
the truest and most enduring philanthropy — that 
philanthropy by which Paul was distinguished above 
all the satirists, all the social and political reform 
ers, of his own and every suceceding age. 

And so is it with political corruption, Instead 
of preaching for or against specific measures, let 
the clergy every where endeavor to produce a deep 
conviction of the exceeding vileness, the wicked- 
ness, the deep moral degradation of that political 
gambling through which, when it exists, all measures 
are tainted. Let them hold up the generic depray- 
ity of the political life, when it gets into that state 
which we have already defined. Let them set 
forth ‘‘the exceeding sinfulness” of party politics. 
Let them aim to produce, and especially in the 
minds of the young, an utter abhorrence of this party 
selfishness, this damnable doctrine that the inter- 
ests and offices of the country are but “spoils” to 
be lost and won as they are raffled for in a vile 
party strife, which is doing more to demoralize and 
de-religionize the souls of men than all the grog 
shops, and slave pens, and gambling brothels in the 
land. 

Too long has the cry been, measures—measures. 
What we most want is men—if we can get them— 
high souled, high principled men, and then we can 
trust their measures. Even their mistakes might be 
better for us than the more successful measures df 
the corrupt and trafficking politicians, Paradoxi- 
cal as this may appear, we would maintain it on 
the ground that a sound morality in our public men, 
is of more real value than any commercial, nation- 
al, or even social prosperity that connects itself 
merely with certain outward and temporary enact- 
ments. 

To this, then, let the pulpit direct its powers. 
Let the clergy preach earnestly—we mean like men 
convinced of a most solemn truth—for that is the 
secret of all success in preaching—against the “ex- 
ceeding sinfulness” of political corruption. Instead 
of denouncing particular measures, and uttering their 
satirical innuendos, or aiming their priestly thunders 
at particular men, who are, after all, no worse than 
the great mass of party politicians, let them expose 
the utter baseness and wickedness of the whole 
party system, as one of the most odious manifesta- 
tions of the generic human depravity. Let them 
tell the members of their respective churches, that, 
as the word and the thing have come to be under- 
stood, they can not be thorough-going caucus men 
and yet Christians—they can not retain their alle- 
giance to this political Baal without forfeiting their 
allegiance to Christ—they can not receive into the 
creed of their political action this Satanic doctrine 
of ‘*the spoils,” without “‘ doing despite” to all that 
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Gospel. Above all, let them tell our young men, 
who are every where plunging into party politics, 
«as the horse rusheth into the battle,” that in the 
present state of things, and on the principles com- 
monly avowed, and even gloried in, such a course 
will probably be with the wreck of all moral prin- 
ciple, and at the risk of a corresponding spiritual 
perdition. 

This is all within their province. It belongs 
strictly to the domain of morals and religion. It is 
concerned with men’s spiritual health. Satirists 
may cail it “ abstract preaching,” if they please, but 
if only earnestly and solemnly done, it would tell 
more upon the national conscience, it would do 
more to purify the political atmosphere, to intro- 
duce a higher order of political ideas, and thus to 
generate righteous measures, than volumes of ser- 
mons on compromises, or miles of petitions against 
Nebraska bills, or the most vehement pulpit advo- 
cacy or reprobation of any movements on the party 
gambling board that might be got up by venal poli- 
ticians on the one side, or hypocritically opposed 
by mischief-loving fanatics on the other. 

The clergy should ever stand in the front rank 
among the leading powers of the age. Sad indeed 
is the thought, and most deeply is it to be deplored 
by every true philanthropist, when they fall in the 
rear, or take positions from whenee they are drawn 
into the wake of other movements. It is the fashion 
now to counsel their mingling in the secular march 
in erder to increase their influence. Such an idea, 
however, is wholly foreign to the Scriptures. Their 
power over the world, it should never be forgotten, 
is just in proportion to their separation from it. 
They should occupy ground from which there should 
be no hinderance to their denouncing freely all its 
unrighteousness ; but this can never be done by tak- 
ing the part of one secular faction against another. 
They are a power in the State, but they should re- 
member that the State is something more than pres- 
ent men and present measures. They have politi- 
eal rights and political duties, but the more they 
abstain from defiling their hands with that well 
known thing vulgarly called “ polities,” the more 
will they be able to exert a sound, a legitimate, a 
Christian political influence. 


Evitur’s Easy Chair. 


HE violets are blooming around our Chair. We 
do not mean that we have actually planted its 
legs in the garden, and are sitting in the open air, 
for, unhappily, May is a myth. It is sweet and 
warm in poetry, but in prose itisdamp. We mean 
only that there is a feeling of violets in the sun- 
shine—a breath of violets in the air, and a look of 
violets in the blooming faces that we pass as we 
stroll out upon the avenues, or try to find some 
trace of summer in Hoboken or Greenwood. The 
harbingers of spring that come in March are almost 
as beautiful as May.’ Not the trailing arbutus, 
which little fingers are digging from under dead, 
wet leaves, in the woods and upon the hill-sides ; 
not the half-started buds that, impatient for sum- 
met, aré ready to burst into full blossom at the first 
kind look of the sun; but the few warm days, the 
cluster of balmy hours, that so often crowd the 
front of March, and lay their humid lips against 
the ‘windows, making them drip with the honey- 
dew that shall feed the summer flowers. 
The German poets—and every German is much 
more a poet than most Yankees—overflow in spring 
songs. Spring to them is like a honeymoon annu- 





ally renewed. They walk in the fields, and woods, 
and gardens, and write their Frihlings-Gedanken, 
their spring thoughts, as rhythmically and exube- 
rantly as a young lover babbles vows and admira- 
tions. Before we sat down in this eontemplative 
Easy Chair, and roamed the world “a youth light- 
hearted and content,” it was our change one exqui- 
site May morning to stand in the Thier-Garten, a 
park of Berlin, which lies just outside the great 
gate of the city. As we strolled idly along the 
paths under the trees, repeating one of Goethe’s 
spring songs—as much, we allow, to keep our Ger- 
man as our poetry in practice (for once we were 
poetic and spoke German)—we encountered a youth 
enthusiastically reciting some lines from a paper 
which he held, and upon which he wrote rapidly 
during the frequent pauses of his promenade. 

““Good-morning !” he cried to us, whom he had 
never seen before ; ‘‘ what a heavenly morning !” 

“Tt is wonderfully beautiful!” we cried, with 
sudden and electrical enthusiasm. 

‘And you,” he continued eagerly—“ hare you, 
too, been writing your spring thoughts? Listen!” 

We listened, and our impromptu aequaintance be- 
gan to pour out the most transcendental rhymes 
into our ears, which reported the sense, or rather the 
sequence, to our mind quite respectably. But the 
vehement gesticulation of the youth, and his unaf- 
fected delight in his own performance, relieved us 
from any sense of obligation to applaud or admire. 
He evidently would as soon have expected us to 
praise the beauty of the new moon. The enjoy- 
ment was taken for granted. When he had finish- 
ed, he turned his beaming face toward us. His 
eyes glistened. A tremulousness of the lip showed 
us the reality of his emotion. We understood, then, 
how naturally Werther was written by aman who ob- 
served as well as shared this singularly genial, im- 
pressible temperament. All the German romance 
was interpreted by our friend and his conduct--his 
spring songs and his enthusiasm. Undine—Aslau- 
ga’s Knight~Melusina—T ieck—Hoffmann—R ich- 
ter—they were all explained. 

“ Beautiful!” we said, as he looked at us. He 
smiled with the satisfied suavity of a bard who 
hears the approval of posterity. 

‘** Read me yourspring thoughts,” he said warm- 
ly, as he rolled up his manuscript. 

We answered that we had none. 

“ Poor man!” he said, compassionately, and re- 
treated slowly among the trees, looking up into 
them as if he saw the coming leaves and the bright 
buds sitting in the fullness of summer. 

How foolish the German seems to the anx- 
ious Yankee and the airy Frenchman; yet that 
warmth, that natural enthusiasm, that hearty flow 
of emotion, is precisely what the shrewdest authors 
are constantly endeavoring to invent, and when 
they have described it, they say with a sigh, ‘‘ What 
an Arcadia were a world in which such men were 
realities!” © Messieurs Poets and Authors! if 
the beings you struggle to depict as the happy and 
ideal people were to call and inquire for you, how 
surely would you whisper over the banisters to the 
discreet servant, ** Not at home!” If, by chance, 
you met one of them in the Thier-Garten, or any 
where else, what an inexhaustible source of raillery 
and comical description for the next little dinner 
or petit souper. Mohammed made a law that no true 
believer should make a statue under penalty of be- 
ing forced to supply it with a soul. If, in like 
manner, some gracious commander of the Faithful 
would only declare that no author should create a 
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heroine whom he was not willing instantly to mar- 
ty, how the “ideal” would go by the board, and 
the good, generous, noble women of reality and 
daily life come by their own again. 

The “ideal,” in the sense usually intended by 
the word, is as foolish and unnatural in literature 
as it is in art. The sharp-sighted and pure-mind- 
ed artists have long ago seen that the utmost reach 
of art is the most rigorous obedience to nature. 
The attempt to describe, with pen, or chisel, or 
brush, what has no type in nature is futile. What 
is the most perfect of the statues, the most exqui- 
site beauty of the painted Madonnas, when com- 
pared with the supreme loveliness of a beautiful 
woman? ‘The carnation on her cheek is the de- 
spair of the most perfect pallet. If Titian's Bella 
Donna is.so beautiful to our eyes upon canvas, 
what must she have been to his eyes in nature? 





It is for the reason suggested in our last paragraph 
that Thackeray is so great and powerful a depicter 
of life and character. ‘I have no head above my 
eyes,” he is reported to have said to a friend ; mean- 
ing that he wrote from observation, and not from 
theory, nor what is called imagination. His new 
work, The Ni » which app in monthly 
numbers, is, in every way, worthy of him. It is, as 
one who knew the author well would imagine, a 
new walk in Vanity Fair. All his writings are re- 
cords of what is going on in that immense region. 
His eye detects immediately what belongs to that 
diocese, although it should usually be considered 
very foreign to it. In fact, we all pay a little tithe 
to it—we all have some little private nook in that 
great Babel, where we slip in, and enjoy the life 
that goes on there. As the Venetian nobles had 
sumptuous little houses for their pleasures, hidden 
far away in remote streets, and entirely beyond the 
precincts of the state-palace on the Grand Canal 
which bore the family name, so we all have our 
little private, unsuspected booth in Vanity Fair, 
where we sell and are sold, and from which we 
hurry back in time to go to church with our wives, 
who have just hurried home, alsd, from their little 
ornamented and convenient booths in the same fair. 
And if, some unlucky day, we chance to meet there, 
in mid-traflic, there is a blush, aconfused bow, and 
great domestic politeness afterward. 

In The Newcomes, whose fortunes it is so pleas- 
ant to follow from month to month, as they thus ac- 
quire a reality, and become, as it were, a part of the 
actual circumstance of life, Thackeray wil] undoubt- 
edly convert to his side the many of the gentle sex 
who have hitherto refused allegiance to him upon 
the ground that all his women were either fools or 
knaves. While the heroic gentlemen who did not 
believe that, like Dobbin, all heroes must have 
clumsy hands and feet, and be great gawky louts, 
will find that Thackeray is of their opinion. For, 
to the ladies, Ethel, if we mistake not, will be lovely 
without the weakness which is so deprecated in 
Amelia, and brave and noble without the subtle 
knavery of Mrs. Rebecea Crawley.. And, to the 

gentlemen, the father of Clive Newcome will prove 
to be just such a father as every son would be glad 
and proud to femember—such a father as he could 
never recall, after all the long years of life, and 
when he saw his own grandchildren around him, 
without an affectionate melancholy quite beyond 





tears. 
Noone, however, who has ever read Thackeray’s 
sketch of ini i i one of 


ever doubt that no man has a more true, and del- 
icate, and tender appreciation of what is most fem. 
inine in womanly charaeter. In fact, to this old 
Easy Chair, it is clear enough that no man could 
draw Becky Sharp so dextrously who did not most 
exquisitely conceive and reverence the opposite of 
that character. What is it that originally attracted 
so observant and penetrating a mind to that devel. 
opment of character except the contrast it offered to 
the noble type of woman? The power to draw 
Lady Macbeth implies the perception, although not 
necessarily the power of representation, of the sub- 
tle and shy loveliness of Ophelia, Desdemona, and 
Imogen. 

We therefore heartily advise all the friends about 
our Chair,«to enrich their lives with the monthly 
perusal of this touching and tender, as well as se- 
vere and amusing, story. It is a great mistake that 
it is dull to read stories in numbers. You have to 
take life in numbers. You are compelled to wait 
patiently until every day is regularly issued. How 
long are the denouements in coming! How eagerly 
and delightedly; or how anxiously and sorrowfully, 
you await the crisis! It is sure to ome. It comes 
sometimes rather more quickly than you hoped. 
The story ends suddenly. ‘Two lovers are married, 
and go in to endless festivity: perhaps you may be 
one! Or there is a bell tolling—perhaps for you! 

Besides, we hurry on so rapidly that if you wait 
until the convenient monthly number has swelled 
into the huge two volumes of a complete work, you 
are very likely never to find the moment for at- 
tending to it. There are many adherents of this 
Chair who complain bitterly that they have not read 
Copperfield, for instance, or Bleak House, because 
they did not read it in numbers, when they might 
have taken it just before dinner, or in the cars, or 
just before going to bed—in fact, at a hundred times 
when they would not think of beginning a book. 
And, lo! after a dozen or score of such spicy hours 
scattered through a year, not felt by their loss, but 
only by their pleasant gain, the book would have been 
read, and read with enjoyment. For that must be 
remarked, too, that it is quite a peculiar enjoyment. 
You speculate about the fate of Ethel Newcome— 
you hope, you fear, you doubt, as you do about your 
cousin Jane, or your niece, the gentle Anne. You 
digest the whole matter. . You taste the tale drop 
by drop. You forecast probabilities, you balance 
chances. The book becomes a graceful arabesque 
around the actuality of life. It is like the frame, 
painted with genii and loves, around some of the 
solemn old pictures in churches, Only, if you look 
closely, the genii and loves have their fair and foul 
fortunes, and are, all the while, in an airy and re- 
mote degree, strictly re-producing the grave subject 
of the great picture. 

And now that we speak of pictures, we must say 
how mellow and exquisite in tone is this new story 
of Thackeray’s. The eager, restless, sometimes 
even a little glaring, style of his earlier books— 
especially before Vanity Fair—is as subdued and 
delicious in The Newcomes as the most harmonious 
and soave of the Venetian pictures. Not a sparkle 
is lost, not a ray of wit, not a searching glance, not 
a sigh, nor a doubf, nor a wise innuendo, nor a touch 
of pathos, like the warm pressure of a hand in sor- 
row—nothing that makes Thackeray Thackeray, is 
wanting. ‘The tone indicates the easy mastery of 
genius. It js full of what the Germans eall Jnnig- 
keit, “inwardness.” Your heart aches, your soul 
smiles, you feel the delight and satisfaction stream- 
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ment reveals its quality. In a recent number of 
The Edinburgh, there is a review of Thackeray. 
The author says many good things and many just 
things. But singular enough, he seems to us to have 
missed the very peculiarity and individuality of 
Thackeray’s genius. By far the best article upon 
the author of The Newcomes was in the Westminster 
of a year since, April, 1853. 


Ir is a great pity that every place is pleasantest 
in the summer. Italy is never so beautiful as in 
June. The sojourner in Paris, who, when the dark 
days made him dismal, said ‘‘O for May to lead me 
away from the city !” finds that May leads into the 
city such a splendor and beauty, that he longs to 
stay. The Boulevards bloom sooner than the fields. 
The gay grisettes, and the brunette lorettes, and 
the dames of the Faubourg St. Germain, put on 
fresh muslins, before the trees put on fresh leaves. 
Light vests and airy coats begin to expand and 
adorn the streets. Landaus are laid back; chairs 
are placed upon the pavement before the cafés ; 
café doors are thrown open, and the boutiques, and 
—on the whole—he will not leave Paris (he writes 
to his darling aunt at home) qiite so early as he 
had intended. 

It is so in New York too. There are few weeks 
pleasanter in the year than those early ones of May. 
Windows are thrown up, and the flowers in brill- 
iant blossom are ranged under the curtains. They 
feel the fresh air and the kindling sun, and we pass- 
ers in the street, share the pleasures of the flowers. 
Furs, coats, and cloaks disappear. The chrysalis 
in muff, tippet, and heavy shawl, emerges a butter- 
fly in airy gauze, in delicate muslin. Doors are 
open, as well as windows. At intervals a wind 
wanders down Broadway, so gentle and mild, that 
you could believe it blew from. the halcyon isles ; 
and you think of wood-paths and violets, and won- 
der if—but, on the whole, your slight, but exceed- 
ingly well-fitting, and handsome patent-leather 
shoes forbid that thought for the present; since, 
we must all frankly allow, that delicate shoeing is 
not strictly compatible with pastural pleasures, des- 
pite the delicious pumps in which Elvino and Mas- 
setto always bound so joyfully upon the stage. 
Birds are hung in their cages at the open windows, 
and sing loudly while the omnibusses rattle. In 
the mellow May moonlights the itinerant musicians 
begin. They are in the next street pleying the 
Prima Donna, or the Polka Redowa to which you 
waltzed in Newport last summer when it was new. 
And now it is new no longer, but the itinerant band 
plays it. As its strains float into the moonlight 
you do not seek your partner and glide into the 
delirious and delicious whirlpool of the dance, but 
you feel for a shilling ber the exquisit 
hours associated with that music—you are again a 
wild actor in the Newport revel—once more, you 
plead, protest, swear; that music hus restored to 
you a vivid bit of your past, with a thousand tender 
regrets, a thousand sweet sorrows—you beckon to 
the chief musician, give the shilling, and call it 
charity. In the street, at morning, every body is 
cheerful. Even the sad Yankee face lights up with 
the promise of summer. The blind beggar at the 
corner turns his face toward the sun, to feel what 
he can not see. In the afternoon wedding-parties 
enter the churches up-town. The setting sun 
streams tenderly in, making summer twilight in the 
holy place. Who would not be married in spring, 
in May, in twilight, and come out of church, and 
step into the carriage under a young May moon? 








Singularly enough it is the sun only who is the 
wonderful magician that has wrought this work. 
The sun alone makes spring in town. He has it 
all hisown way. He shines warmly—so that win- 
dows may be opened and light dresses worn—and 
it is summer. Nothing more is wanted. You 
would not know—except by your remembrance 
that it snowed yesterday—that it was not June. 
The air is warm—the sky is bright—birds are sing- 
ing—flowers are blooming—and we are all blos- 
soming, also, in drilling and muslin. What more, 
or different, will the dog-days see, except that our 
drillings will then have gone to the wash, and our 
muslins be wilted ? 

But here is the charm, and the triumph of the 
citizen. It is only summer intown! Those coun- 
try cousins in the rural districts feel the sun, but 
they see nosummer. The landscape gives the lie 
tothe sun. The fields are tawny and sere. The 
hill sides are desolately bare. The boughs of the 
naked trees actually gride in the spring air, as in 
the winter gale. It seems now as if they were 
gnashing their teeth at their impotence. No crops, 
no greenness any where ; occasionally a bird flies 
timorously over the wood and drops an inquiring 
note—* Can this be spring? No; I’m sure that Pm 
mistaken”—and shrinks into silence. The flow- 
ers? Ah! yes. Call in six or eight weeks. 

No; it is our victory who live in the city: our 
birds are singing and have not a solitary doubt: our 
flowers are blooming, now, when we want them, 
and when they do honor to the returning sun, like 
genuine lovers and patriots,—not, with your coun- 
try-flowers waiting, like parasites, to see whether 
he is going to make sure of the throne. Here are 
we, walking in handsome shoes upon a dry path. 
You, we be:ieve—our dear country cousins—are 
floundering up to your necks in mud, and water, 
and “slosh.” By-and-by you will have green- 
peas, and roses, and dry roads. Thank you! we 
will come out and’ see you when that good time 
arrives. Meanwhile ours is here. Our summer 
dates from the first warm day to the last. We are 
not compelled to spoil our *‘ Good-morning!” “ Fine 
day!” by adding that odious “‘ over-head.” It is 
fine through and through. Not on Midsummer day, 
St. John’s day, shall we feel a purer delight than 
in these budding and fragrant May days. Is not the 
Spring a nectar which the body drinks? Surely 
this old Easy Chair is lighter under us—it feels in 
its sapless frame the quickening touch of the power 
to which it once responded by bursting into leaf 
and flower. Even now, if it might be, it would 
bear something else than flowers of rhetoric. Do 
you remember Guido’s picture of the Hours, how 
they lead in with dafce, and song, and wreathing 
of garlands, Aurora's chariot? Even so these days 
lead in the summer, and they are as beautiful as it- 
self; and as the old Easy Chair feels the magnetic 
thrill, we share it too; we dreffm of the up-town 
churches, and the summer evening bridals, and the 
stepping into the carriage under a young May moon. 


We sit in our Easy Chair to hear the current gos- 
sip of the town, and discourse of it easily, gently, 
not with fury and passion, but as men talk politics 
with their friends. In a country like ours where 
free discussion is generally fairly allowed, there is. 
a great and noiseless. escape of unpleasant feeling 
which might otherwise explode in very grave ac- 
tions. Better a loud word than a revolution: a 
truth which the governments of Europe know very 
well; only, unhappily, they also know that if they 
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permitted the loud words to be spoken there, the 
revolution would follow. It is only under certain 
conditions that the remark is true. 
Ina generally discussing country, therefore, there 
has naturally been a good deal of remark upon the 
conduct of our representative at Turin, a Virginia 
gentleman, and Editor of a Journal in Richmond, 
who either calls himself, or is called by his friends, 
Citizen Daniel. Mr. Daniel seems to us a sim- 
pler and more democratic title, inasmuch as every 
American is a citizen by the fact of birth. The 
use of the word citizen is only a poor reminiscence 
of the custom of the old French revolution, which 
abolished a variety of titles, and replaced them by 
this one of citizen. It was a natural act in those 
days. Indeed no thoughtful man can be surprised, 
however much he may be disgusted, by any of the 
phenomena of that direful time. It was the wild 
and terrible protest of a nation trodden forgears into 
the very depth of ignorance and misery, against 
those who trampled upon them. It was a fearful, 
but not unnatural, reaction. But, at the same time, 
it is ry to ber that it was so fearful 
and terrible because the people were ignorant and 
miserable. It may have been an awful process by 
which they were se oppressed, and a sad fact that 
they were so. There is, however, no doubt of the 
fact, and when they arose, it was like the rising 
and the raging of wild beasts. If the Bourbons and 
the aristocracy of old France had sown the wind, 
it is no less true that the harvest was the whirlwind. 
If Louis XIV. and XV. were tyrants, it is as clear 
that Marat was a murderer. It is not necessary to 
love the fishy Robespierre because we hate the old 
kings. For an American, or for the inhabitant of 
any country, at this day to use the word citizen, as 
it was applied to the Frenchmen of the revolution, is 
a laughable affectation. Why imitate France? Why 
not be called Maz Daniel, and done with it. As 
a general rule, we should say that wher so much 
stress is laid upon small and unimportant details, 
there is either no very great interest at stake, or 
there is the lack of heroism to encounter the worst. 
The latter was the case with the Italians of North- 
ern Italy in 1848. Their patriotism exhaled in red 
cockades and a particular cock of the hat. When 
the government declared the pointed crown to be 
seditious, the Lombards, who professed so ecstatic 
a desire for liberty, could find nothing better to do 
than to widen the band or to wear the hat sideways, 
until that was forbidden. There is surely no fault 
to be found with such foolery, if a solemn purpose 
and an enduring heroism underlies it and justifies 
it. But it is usually evidence of a want of that 
tragic gravity which always inspires great move- 
ments. 

Mr. Daniel—if the use of the simple republican 
title may be allowed—went to Turin as represent- 
ative of the United States government. There is 
in Italy, and in other European countries, a class 
of persons called the nobility, who bear certain 
titles, such as Dukes, Marquises, Counts, &c. 
The language of Italy, also, is not English nor 
American ; and in a society where so many stran- 
gers of various nations are constantly brought to- 
gether, the use of a common language is 
upon for common convenience and intelligence. 
That language is the French. A man-who speaks 
French fluently is equally at home in what is called 
the “society” of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Turin, Madrid, Vienna, or Naples. Ifa man does 
not speak French, he will naturally not enjoy much 





chances to know the native language of the coup. 
try in which he is residing. And as the people a 
large speak no other than their own tongue, he wil! 
be quite as much at a loss with them. In all large 
foreign cities, also, there is the opera, which is the 
common social resort of the nobility and of the class 
which helps to constitute what is known as “ soci- 
ety”—and of that class the diplomatic body is a 
prominent part. Moreover, in all those cities, and 
in every spot upon the globe large enough for a man 
to stand upon, there is a certain style of conduct 
known as gentlemanly, which is based upon no ab- 
surd doctrine, but upon that respect which a man 
instinctively pays to himself, and therefore recog- 
nizes as his duty to show to others. It is a spirit 
of courtesy, and gentleness, and consideration. It 
assumes on all sides a hearty and manly regard for 
what is personal and individual, so long as that 
individuality does not outrage the-common well- 
being. It is a spirit not so easy to be defined as to 
be appreciated. No laws can be laid down by the 
observance of which a man becomes a gentleman. 
Yet without such laws no man ever fails to recognize 
what is inspired by that spirit, and to honor it with 
all his heart. 

Now Mr. Daniel was sent to Turin to represent 
the United States. He was selected, probably, for 
his especial fitness for the post. He understood 
perfectly, without doubt, our character and institu- 
tions—and those of the country to which he was 
sent, and the relation of each to the other. He 
was conversant with the languages of the coun- 
tries, and their customs. He knew that Sardinia 
was a monarchy, and that there were noblemen 
there, and that garlic was freely used in the cuisine 
of that country. We take all this for granted; just 
as we suppose that if Mr. Daniel had been ap- 
pointed commissioner to negotiate a loan for a pri- 
vate Trading Company, he would have felt himself 
competent for the post by his knowledge of the end 
proposed, and his command of the means to accom- 
plish it, or he would have respected himself enough 
to'stay at home. Had he accepted such a commis- 
sion, however, and upon arriving at the spot desig- 
nated for operations had written home to his friends, 
and they had imparted it to the public, that he did 
not know the language in which the business was to 
be transacted, and that the whole business was a tom- 
foolery, and that the commissioners were donkeys 
and knaves, who wore only one clean shirt a week 
and dined for a shilling upon old cheese, and then 
came to him in his box at the Opera, which he was 
obliged to have because the other tom-fools had 
one, and then jabbered to him in a language which 
might be Mongolian for any thing he knew to the 
contrary—that the country was a rum old place, 
where the buildings were ruinous and the hotels 
bad, and where a man was made to pay. roundly for 
every thing he had—that, in short, the business was 
bad—the country was bad—the people were bad— 
that they, and he, and the rest of the world were 
idiots and fools—had such a commissioner written 
such a letter, might not a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo properly sit upon him, and if he were proved 
of sound mind, would he be adjudged a gentleman ? 
That an American should insult Italy, and in the 
very neighborhood whence Columbus sailed, is a 
pity ; and a very silly thing for any man to do. We 
will hope that before he leaves, Mr. Daniel will 
find himself converted to some intelligence of the 
reasons why Italy is and always has been so dear 
to every poet, and every traveler, and every man 
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of the world. We can not suppose him to have 
been ignorant of the facts of society in Sardinia— 
that there were noblemen, and diplomats who wore 
gold lace, and natives who ate garlic, and a general 
ceremonial state of things—he must have known 
that he was going to encounter all these things, and 
if he was so well convinced that it was a dance 
of fools, he has betrayed how much money per an- 
num will hire him to play the fool. That he should 
find nothing else but jabbering Counts in foreign 
society may be attributable to many reasons. It 
may suffice to suggest that when a man does not 
understand a language, he is not precisely in a po- 
sition to estimate the value of a society in which 
that language is the medium of intercourse. That 
he should be willing to remain in an atmosphere 
strongly impregnated with garlic—and exchange 
cards of a larger size than are used in Richmond, 
Virginia—and receive gentlemen in his Opera box 
—and undergo all the other martyrdoms of his posi- 
tion, is only to be explained upon one hypothesis, 
namely, that the emolument awarded by a grateful 
country recognizing his self-sacrifice, is more con- 
siderable than the annual revenues of his paper. 

But seziously, as a wise friend leaning over our 
Chair suggests, is it not sad that with such oppor- 
tunities as are afforded by his position, a man should 
see nothing more or better than the things which 
have vexed the soul of “ Citizen Daniel?” He is 
the representative of a wise, and liberal, and noble 
government. If the customs of Turin so seriously 
offend his sense of dignity and propriety that he 
can not share in them, let him honorably abstain ; 
but without insulting them—since it is fair and 
generous te believe that they are based upon views 
as sincerely entertained as his own. \f an Ameri- 
can supposes that every monarchist is a designing 
villain, he is merely a very ignorant and silly per- 
son. If ‘‘ Citizen Daniel” thinks that, with all its 
imperfections, there may yet be something to be en- 
joyed and learned in the seciety-of a polished {tal- 
ian city, it would be wise in him to mingle in that 
society, although he knew that his neighbors did 
not believe that the theory of the rights of man as 
expounded by him, was the only and most satis{fac- 
tery theory of human government. 

The truth is just here, if we are to assume that 
every man and every nation that has not the repub- 
lican form of government is therefore villainous, 
and corrupt, and dangerous to us and to the peace 
of the world—then det us base our‘intercourse with 
other nations upon that assumption. But while 
that is neither.our principle nor belief—while we 
receive in good faith the representatives of govern- 
ments differing in principle from our own, let us go 
toe them in equal good faith. Suppose that it should 
suddenly be discovered that the Swedish Minister 
at Washington had been amusing the gay public of 
Stockholm by writing home letters stating that he 
was a fool and all the other Ministers in Washing- 
ten were fools—that they were humbugging each 
other and the world at large—that the cooking, and 
dancing, and conversation of Washington society 
were insufferable—and should add in a postscript 
that he had been in the country a month and did 
not know a word of the English language. Would 
not the Swedish Minister suffer under the shocks 
of **inextinguishable laughter” at Washington, and 
find that his position was not of the kind usually 
considered agreeable? And will not “Citizen 
Daniel” inevitably make a similar discovery at 
Turin? If you don’t like the cut of a gentleman's 
coat, why not keep quiet about it—why insist upon 





running up to him and saying—‘‘ That’s the worst 
coat out !” 

Mr. George Sanders, too, has not been confirm- 
ed as consul to London, and Kossuth has written 
a letter upon the subject to Dr. Howe, of Boston, 
regretting the vote of non-confirmation as an indi- 
cation of sympathy with European tyranny! Did 
Kossuth know that in the Senate of the United 
States there were but six votes for Mr. Sanders, 
and that one of those was not from a political 
friend? This little affair has made much talk 
around our Chair. But it belongs strictly to the 
department of “Citizen Daniel’s” wrongs. Kos- 
suth considers that it is the duty of the United 
States to devote its powers to the republicanizing 
of Europe, and his estimate of our conduct will be 
always determined by that. There is a mystery 
called Buncombe, which Kossuth has yet to explore, 
but which Mr. Sanders and ‘‘ Citizen Daniel” suf- 
ficiently understand. The noble rage of the latter 
against the aristocratic tom-foolery of Turin would 
be more effective if it were not, unfortunately, set 
off against an equal and more contemptible tom- 
foolery at Washington ; and as his commission is- 
sued from the latter place, that fact inevitably in- 
validates absolute faith in the purity of his Turin 
wrath. The moment that a man is suspected of 
not representing a party, or a set of principles, but 
himself—that moment he is lost. The great secret 
of demagogueism is to figure in the public eye as 
the type of a cause. Louis Napoleon, and all suc- 
cessful usurpers, succeed by putting forward some 
cause dear to the majority of men. Louis Napo- 
leon calls his empire the security of social order— 
his uncle called his the glory of France. In both 
cases it meant simply, l'état c'est moi, only it was 
stated in a more popu’ar form according to the times. 
Hence, the good instinct of this country—having 
learned by experience that not every man who cries, 
“‘I am your man,” is therefore the man—usually 
drops all the old names when the trial actually 
comes, and it makes a new man President. The 
politicians struggle and pull. They say, ‘‘ Here is 
my bill, and there is my proposition: this is my 
doing, and that is my undoing.” But the public 
voice retorts, “‘ True ; but you will excuse me, if I 
have beer so often bamboozled by the same officious 
kindness toward me, that I begin to suspect that it 
is not so much charity for me as consideration for 
yourselves. So pass on, gentlemen, and I'll try 
General Duidum.” 

These are general observations collected about 
our Chair, and we mean only to make a general 
application to the cases of “Citizen Daniel” and 
Consul Sanders. ‘That application is this: in a 
country where politicians care more for Buncombe 
than for national honor and individual integrity, 
there will national honor and individual integrity 
sadly suffer, because every man who talks about 
them will be supposed to be secretly pursuing his 
own interest. Every speech made for Buncombe 
is a premium offered upon political and personal 
dishonesty. And when a man has been in the Bun- 
combe arena, whether as editor of a paper, a maga- 
zine, as representative, senator, or foreign minis- 
ter, he has given the country the best reason for be- 
lieving that he is still true to Buncombe, still speaks 
and writes for Buncombe, and stil! looks to Bun- 
combe for his reward. Therefore, Jet every man 
say of such, “‘ May Buncombe have mercy upon 
them ;” and therefore, also, let every man say, “ Do 
not intrust the duties, and dignities, and solemn, 
sometimes sad, responsibilities of the country 
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abroad—or any where, if it can be helped—to the 
representative for Buncombe.” 





“In what railroad shall I invest the proceeds of 
the copyright of my last volume of poems?” cried a 
young poet, as he rushed into our room the other 
morning, almost disturbing the equilibrium of our 
Chair. 

‘* Proceeds—poetry—railroads!” we exclaimed, 
for when we were young, the three words were 
never in such close connection. 

“« My friend, romance has gone out as railroads 
have come in!” 

“ Stuff!” cried he. “Is not Tennyson of ‘he 
age of railroads? Is not Alexander Smith—?” 

“ Stop, my young friend! Mr. Smith has yet to 
make good his claim. Tennyson is indeed a poet 
beyond peradventure; and your words condemn 
mine, for I remember his noble Godiva, 


**T waited for the train at Coventry. 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, &c.” 


But what I mean is that the seclusicn and speed 
of a car prevent your seeing and enjoying the 
landscape. For instance, you take the train for 
Albany, and sit upon the left of the cars. Let it be 
summer. Itis dusty andhot. You doze, and read, 
and swear a little. What do you see? What do 
you hear? What do you wish! To be at the end 
of your journey. Nothing more. When you arrive 
at Albany, you have passed along one of the’finest 
railroad routes in the world, and you are only tired 
and dusty, and longing for a bath and a bed. Your 
mind js not full of pleasant images as you lie down. 
You have been by the spot of André’s capture—by 
the Tappan Zee—by West Point—under the Cats- 
‘kill—through a hundred romantic, and interesting, 
and beautiful spots. You have not seenone. You 
know no more of them than when you had only 
read of them in books. 

Railroads are very well for those who have busi- 
ness to do in Albany this afternoon, and who must be 
in New York this morning. They finish in New 
York; they are put in a box: fiz! rumble! presto! 
change /—they are in Albany. To a people whose 
only object is ‘to get ahead”—railroads are invalu- 
able. ‘To those who wish to get something, and to 
whom whether it be here or ahead, makes very 
little difference, railroads are sometimes conven- 
iences, always temptations, but rarely benefits. To 
a man who is aiming to make himself as much of a 
man as possible, it is not so necessary to overrun a 
great area, as itis to master whatever he meets. You 
surely value a man more who knows Shakspeare 
thoroughly, than one who has cantered through all 
English Literature, and knows nothing of it, which 
is a possible, and, by no means infrequent case— 
Or an artist who can paint a miniature naturally and 
well, rather than one who can do no detail, but 
badly covers a huge canvas. It is precisely so in 
traveling. If you have gone leisurely on from 
Albany to the Saulte St. Marie, and know, his- 
torically and by observation, all the interesting 
points upon the way, you are much more of a 
man than your cousin who, in the same time, has 
raced through England and gets home before you. 
To move rapidly is not to travel—but few men be- 
lieve it. 

Fancy, for a moment, a system of railroads .in 
Italy. Now no man can really know and enjoy 
Italy who has not taken it step by step. He must 
stop at every church, at every palace, at every 


The costumes of the peasants at vespers and in the 
vineyards must be studied. He must stay here an 
hour, there a day, yonder a week—otherwise he 
has been in Italy, but he has not seen it. You 
have been over the ground, as we suppose, from 
New York to Albany, but you do not know it. In 
Italy, too, the landscape is a perpetual charm. [t 
is impossible to say how much of the permanent 
impression of that lovely land is derived from that 
of the aspect of the country. But railroads destroy 
the possibility of seeing this; they do, in fact, an- 
nihilate the landscape. They are levelers in the 
worst sense. Will you please fancy them upon 
the desert. Will you figure yourself ascending the 
Nile, having bought a ticket in the Lightning-line to 
Thebes? Could the desert be truly seen, the de- 
sert of our imaginations and the desert of solemn 
reality, except from the swinging back of a camel? 
What a whir, what a dust, what a putting up of 
windows and putting down of blinds to shut out 
sun and dirt, if the nineteenth century could once 
fairly get at the desert ! 

With all the great advantages of the railroad to 
a country where the object is to go fast, there is an 
equally obvious disadvantage where the object is to 
go slow. We have, comparatively, little to see, 
and may therefore hurry on as fast as we choose, 
remembering, a little sadly, that, at that rate, we 
do not accomplish things which will make the coun- 
try worth seeing, athousand years hence. O young 
poet! that wishest to invest the proceeds of thy 
poetry in stocks, we do not join the dull cry that all 
improvement destroys romance, but we doubt if all 
change, even annihilation of space and time, is, 
therefore, improvement. To tell the truth, it is 
pleasanter to jog thirty miles ‘a day in a vettura 
from Florence to Rome, than to dart five hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours from New York to 
Chicago. 

Mind: if we had things to buy or sell in Chicago 
or New York, we should say precisely the opposite. 
It is only in the interest of things to see, that this 
old Easy Chair’s opinion on the subject is quite 
made up. 

Our friend the Poet, looked at us pensively. 

“* Dear friend,” we said, as he took his hat, “ in- 
vest the proceeds in the most paying railroad you 
can find; then go and travel slowly upon the divi- 
dend in lands where speed is foolish.” 





To see old Sam Rogers as he looks now, when 
he is past ninety years of age—Sam Rogers the 
friend of Byron, and in whose genius Byron so 
firmly believed—Sam Rogers who has breakfasted 
most of the famous literary men of a famous lite- 
rary century—Sam Rogers whose book of reminis- 
cences will be richer than that of any contemporary, 
who saw, in his boyhood, the funeral procession of 
Gray passing around a corner, and who in his: ex- 
treme age heard the murmur that hails the coming 
of Alexander Smith—-Sam Rogers who was singu- 
larly hale and hearty, chirruping at routs and chat- 
ting at breakfasts, until, one hapless evening three 
years since, he was knocked down by a cab in his 
own street as he was returning home on foot, and 
who has been ever since confined to an easy chair 
—to see such a man is a privilege and a pleasure. 
But to see him without crossing the sea is one of 
the miracles wrought by art—by a magician with a 
wand of crayon. That magician is Samuel Lau- 
rence, who has recently come among us from Loa- 
don, where his fame has long been established. 





town. This hill must be climbed—that ruin seen. 





The engraved head of Thackeray, which hung in 
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Williams and Stevens’ window—the Italian head 
of Tennyson which fronts Ticknor, Reed, and 
Field’s edition of his poems—a small tinted half- 
length of Thomas Carlyle, the face in profile and 
bending over a book, which is in the artist’s pos- 
session—are among the works whereby he has 
linked his name not only to Fame, but to Fame in 
pleasant company. The head of Rogers, a rough 
crayon sketch from which a portrait was painted, 
was.taken in London last year, and the artist has 
brought it with him to New York. He has also, 
since he has been in the country, completed a head 
of Bancroft, the historian, which is not inferior to 
any work he has done. 

The characteristic of his portraits is the force 
and beauty with which the character of the subject 
is presented—and that is the highest charm of por- 
traits considered as such. In a letter to a friend 
Carlyle speaks of Laurence as a ‘‘ character-draw- 
er.” Thackeray calls him “the best draughtsman 
of heads since Vandyck;” and Thackeray knows 
what he means and what he says when he is speak- 
ing of art. Whoever sees a head by Laurence will 
hardly fail to confirm the opinion of Carlyle; and 
if he has the necessary knowledge, will probably 
not differ from Thackeray. There is a firmness, a 
conscientiousness, a beauty, and a naturalness in 
his works, which will make them always remark- 
able. 

The beauty and success of a portrait does not 
depend upon what is vaguely.and unmeaningly 
termed “ idealizing the face.” A face idealized is 
in that sense, untrue to nature, and therefore a bad 
work of art. To say of an artist that his aim should 
be to produce a resemblance which shall yet be 
flattered; meaning that ugly men should show 
handsome upon his canvas—is as wise as if you were 
to ask him to make a brunette appear to be a blonde. 
It is true enough that the spectator often sees a 
surprising likeness, and also a beauty or expression 
which he had never observed in the original, and 
which he naturally and naively calls “‘ the imagina- 
tion of the artist ;” as if it were possible the two 
things could co-exist—a surprising likeness and 
something in the face that is not in nature. The se- 
cret of this frequent fact does not always, nor often, 
occur to the spectator. The explanation is, not that 
the artist has put into the face an expression that is 
not in the original—it is that the spectator has not 
seen that expression in the original. But the artist 
has seen it there ; and here is precisely the differ- 
ence between a man who is an artist and one who 
is not. Nature takes care that if a man is born 
with the tendency which results in making him 
an artist, he shall have an eye to see form, color, 
characteristics—which she denies to other men. 
“ Having eyes they see not,” is the literal truth of 
most of us. You do not see your iriend as an art- 
ist sees him, who has, not only the original eye, 
but a long and careful culture and practice of ob- 
servation. Nordo you see the landscape any more 
than your friends. When Turner was painting, 
and the lady looked over his shoulder and said : 

“ Really, Mr. Turner, I see nothing like that in 
nature ;” the great artist was not mortified, nor 
did he pause in his work, but merely answered: 

** Madam, don’t you wish you could!” 

When therefore, you see a portrait which appears 
to be an extremely perfect and characteristic like- 
ness, and yet to have something that you have not 
recognized as part of the expression of the original, 
don’t say to the artist, who is decorously smiling 
in his sleeve at your remark : 

Vou. Vill.—No. 48.—3 H 





“Ah! sir, you have the true secret of your ast. 
It is very like, yet it is a great deal handsomer thaa 
the original” —or vice versa. 

“Ah! sir or madam” (would the artist reply if 
decorum, é&c., allowed), “that is all in your hus- 
band’s, wife’s, friend’s face, and don’t you wish 
you could see it?” * 


May-movine! There are two days on which all 
people who regard their comfort and their pleasure 
fly, by car, by steamer, by carriage, somehow, some- 
where, by land or water, to escape the great Babel 
which we so placidly cull “ the metropolis of Amer- 
ica.” They are May-day and the Fourth of July. 
To seek the country upon May-day is natural. Itis 
encouraged by the poets, and whole romantic board- 
ing-schools do sometimes and in damp verity, go to 
the woods and fields, and dismally dance around a 
wretched pole hung with shivering flowers, and re- 
turn chilled, sad, and weary, with rheumatism and 
tic-douloureux established perpetually. 

Great is the force of bad habit! And yet evena 
surly Easy Chair recalls the earlier days of May 
festivals ; when the damp was not perceived ; when 
the pole was not wretched ; when the flowers had 
a summer bloom; and when—bliss of blisses!— 
when the May-Queen, that peerless and perfect 
creation, stood, clad in light muslin, and crowned 
with delicious arbutus, the very Helen of our young 
imaginations fired with “the tale of Troy divine.” 
Years pass, and each strips a hue from the flowers, 
and blows more coldly around the festive pole, and 
sheds more indubitable damp upon the ground. But 
it is because they pass, heavily treading upon our 
hearts, and pressing out the warmth, and moisture, 
and bloom that make the young heart so beautiful. 
The enthusiasm that cries with delicious longing 
and eager girlish delight, “I’m to be Queen of the 
May, mother; I’m to be Queen of the May,” fades 
slowly and surely—and the zay girl grown to be a 
mother, says to her daughter, ** How foolish! my 
dear ; the ground is too damp still. Besides, it is 
such a foolish custom.” She did not think so thirty 
years ago when she stood blushing and beautiful, 
and, of all the admiring eyes of boys that clung to 
her beauty, cared to please only two ;—which two 
now look daily upon a lady less beautiful than that 
girl, who is called by the mouth below the eyes— 
“Ma.” You may hear any day at dinner, ‘Me! 
will you have a piece of the rare or well done.” 
‘“* Ma” is fat and jolly, and says with a smile, “ Rare, 
with gravy from the dish,” and turns to Frowzelin- 
da, the youngest darling, and adds, ‘‘ My dear, it is 
much too damp to go into the woods. Now be a 
good girl and don’t ery, or I shall have to send you 
up-stairs. Pa, a little bit of the fat.” 

Amen, we say ; so runs the drama of hife (tragedy 
or farce, as you like) into the fourth and fifth acts. 
But Frewzelinda believes in May, and arbutus 
crowns, and admiring boys. Darling Frowzelinda! 
so do we. 

But in the city, May-day is a serious matter. If 
** Pa” doesn’t own his house, woeto him. It is as 
if the world were ending. It is a maclstrom of 
furniture, and distracted people carrying mirrors, 
and fragile articles. It is the grand unvailing of a 
thousand household economies. You see the state 
of your neighbor’s pots and pans. You detect his 
broken pitchers and patched tureens. All the do- 
mestic subterfuges come to light, and are publicly 
carried by the window. It may rain, or blow, or 
snow, or freeze—but the work goes on. It is the 
Exodus of Gotham: Unhappy ones, who pay rent, 
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and who will not rise into ruinous rates, you must 
trudge. Behold the charette at the door. Bundle! 
bundle! And away go the unhappy, tumbling over 
those who go out as they come in, and, O Cloacina! 
they sit down in the dirt of Mrs. Margery Daw’s 
household, which custom does not require that house- 
keeper to remove. 

There is no day more dreary and disgusting than 
Moving-day. And why there should be this insane 
conspiracy of every man against his neighbor’s con- 
venience, why every lease should begin and expire 
upon the same day, does not appear. It might be 
more pleasantly arranged, more wisely, and more 
profitably. But, we repeat, great is the force of bad 
habit. And great is the misery of moving our house- 
holds, as we do every thing else, in the most awk- 
ward, shiftless, and expensive manner. But there 
is one thing that an American will not do; and that 
is—learn. He will bungle his way out, if he can. 
If not, he will be apt to call his way the best. The 
Italians, when they wish to saw wood, rub the log 
against the saw. But it is not the best way. 





Ovr last month’s speculations upon dueling had 
a certain point given them hy contemporaneous 
events. For several days it seemed that the acri- 
mony of congressional debate was about to be inter- 
rupted by what would only have embittered it the 
more : namely, a duel, which, had it resulted fatally, 
would have thrown another cloud of sorrow and of 
disgrace over the nation. Yet there could have 
been no more striking illustration of the essentially 
savage, and dishonorable, and unmanly views afloat 
in the community, than the fact that the issue of the 
quarrel was complacently awaited, and if there were 
any indications of wavering, or the wish were ut- 
tered by any man who believed in honor and man- 
liness that there should not be an encounter, such 
dissent was looked upon with condemnation, and 
sensible men said in a solemn way, that, really 
there seemed to be no other course. 

When “sensible men,” as they are facetiously 
and with a stinging satire called, dine with other 
sensible men who exercise theif prerogative of get- 
ting drunk, and are pressed upon all sides to booze 
and tipple—do they “‘ really think that there is no- 
thing for it but to get drank ?” 

They are perfectly correct, if they value the es- 
teem of the table more than self-respect and the 
consciousness of the sympathy of the wise and good. 
So they are perfectly right in fighting duels, if they 
prefer the applause of the holders of a traditional 
theory of gentlemanly conduct to that of men who 
are the final judges of character and valor. Captain 
Swivel tells you with confidence and the high mili- 
tary air, that there is nothing for a gentleman to do 
but to fight when his honor is impeached. But 
every noble man feels that his honor is not to be 
separated from his character, and that is in the 
knowledge of men who have been familiar with it for 
tens and scores of years. If a man should chance 
to have no character, and go out to fight to prove 
his honor—does he prove it to you and to us—O re- 
spected and respectable President of the Coral 
Reef Insurance Co.? We know that he has no 
proper honor, whether he shoots Captain Swivel or 
Captain Swivel shoots him. The President of the 
Coral Reef Companies, and all the directors and 
respectable stock-holders, are perpetually preaching 
to the clerks in the establishment to “build up a 
character.” And when they have built it up and it 
is perfectly proved and known, it is not to stand a 
moment against the word of an opponent who 








chooses to give the lie. The principle of dueling 
strikes at the root of civilized society : and the cus. 
tom exists only by the sufferance of those whé pro- 
fess to deplore it. 





WE can not speak of the Exhibition of the Na. 
tional Academy as becomes an Easy Chair of our 
dimensions: but there is not much to praise, so 
that it is perhaps quite as well not to say much. 
None of the leading artists are out in very great 
force ; certainly none show works superior to their 
works of former years. In fact, Mr. Hicks and 
Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Kensett and Mr. Church, are 
almost the only ones who do not fall behind their 
general success. Mr. Kensett does not exhibit 
works of as much importance in size as those of 
last year; but in quality they are quite worthy of 
him. We consider him the best of our landscapists. 
Mr. Church has not painted amore universally pleas- 
ing picture than the sunset which he shows this 
year. It is a beautiful effect, but the landscape 
seems to be hardly up to the sky, which is a great 
defect—if it be really so, and not the result of our 
looking at the canvas from our Easy Chair. Mr. 
Elliott’s portraits please by their likeness. He has 
a graphic style, so to speak, which is always at- 
tractive and popular. His head of Bryant, the 
poet, is, however, not a great triumph—at least it 
is not an agreeable picture. It wants harmony of 
eolor. Butothers of his heads have a familiar, free- 
and-easy air, which, if not the highest grasp of the 
art, is yet delightful to those who know the free 
and easy expression of the original. It is not pos- 
sible to feel—“ leastwise” this Easy Chair does 
not—that the artist instantly seizes the character- 
istic of each individual expression. Portrait-paint- 
ing is making character visible. This appears in 
much greater degree in the portraits by Mr. Hicks. 
The full-length of Mr. Trimble, the friend of the 
Public Schools, is a bold and careful work. The 
conditions were hard, however, and the subject nec- 
essarily stiff. Boards can not be graceful; yet we 
require grace of drapery, and when the drapery is a 
Quaker coat, great is the task to produce grace or 
an agreeable effect upon the beholder. But the 
character and force of the picture are beyond ques- 
tion, and it is handled with a vigor that shows the 
master. In the same artist’s portrait of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, there is the same seizure and pre- 
sentment of character. But the character indicated 
is humor, adroitness, and a rapidity which might be 
mistaken for force. The face has a ‘‘ knowing” 
look—indicating a susceptible temperament, ardor 
of conviction, sweetness and rectitude of feeling, 
highly-colored and impetuous eloquence. But the 
higher traits of character are not apparent in the por- 
trait. The strain of genius which is clearly enough 
indicated is not of a lofty kind. At least so says 
the picture (for we are speaking of the picture, not 
of its subject) to us. The artists who paint char- 
acter are terrible men. The genius of the artist is 
the gift of tongues. It causes him to tell truths 
in a manner which he can not understand, and de- 
spite his will. 

The sayings ofan Easy Chair about art may not be 
worth any thing to artists. They will probably seem 
only inefficient twaddle to some artist who might 
condescend to listen. But he ought to remember 
that he paints for a world of Easy Chairs—not for 
one of Titians and Raphaels who will decide upon 
his merits, with a perfect intelligence of the means 
and the limitations of the process. There is in the 





mysterious entity called the Public something by 
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which all works in every kind are sifted and sifted, 
and only the best are given to immortality. The 
public sees that a conscientious effort, although im- 
perfect, is of infinitely higher worth and promise 
than polished and perfected falsehood. Two years 
since, Mr. Baker, who is among our best painters, 
exhibited a bit of beautiful color—a group of chil- 
dren playing in a wood, called, we believe, the 
Summer Day. It was delicious. It was broad, 
and warm, and full of the promise he is fulfilling. 
This year we noticed a work of similar character 
and claims, by an artist hitherto unknown to the 
Academy’s catalogue. It was a picture called 
“ Autumn,” by Mr. Wild, of Boston. It represent- 
eda young girl emerging from a forest-path in au- 
tumn, holding gathered in her apron a mass of ferns 
and leaves touched by the season and the sun into 
a magical splendor. The delicate, and luxuriant, 
and luxurious imagination indicated by this little 
picture is remarkable. A bit of cool distant land- 
scape, in the Venetian manner, did not fail to sug- 
gest the sympathy of the artist, which his whole 
manner reveals, with the most superb Italian art. 
The picture is essentially American. It seizes 
upon what is peculiar to our nature with the same 
instinct and feeling that led the old painters to 
what was peculiar in theirs. This is working in 
the spirit of art, and not imitating its works. The 
artist is young, and his picture is so. But while 
its faults are those of inexperience, its virtues are 
those of genius and conscience. 

We do not believe that academies are of any ad- 
vantage to art; on the contrary, we regard them as 
the sources of a standard of a meretricious and con- 
ventional excellence. They are organizations for 


the apotheosis, or for the respectable support, of 
mediocrity. The great pictures were painted be- 
fore the academies were founded. Great works 


grew alone. Academies may supply the dry de- 
tails of means, but they supply so much that cor- 
rupts the use of those means, that the student 
would do better to acquire them elsewhere. Poets 
must learn grammar; but if well appointed grammar- 
schools have a direct tendency to degrade poetry, 
it would still be better for the budding bard to lisp 
his imperfect numbers, and try to systematize his 
irregular verbs at the knees of the poor old village 
schoolmistress. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue images and forms which come to our eye, 
traversed the glass in the early days of March. 
Our readers will be good enough to transport them- 
selves, in feeling and in thought, across the ocean, 
and to look down with us on Europe from the eyrie 
we have built up from our bundle of papers. We 
ean hardly conceive that flowers will be bursting, 
green grass starting, hyacinths flinging out odors, 
and violets gone by, when these lines, which are 
penned in an atmosphere of chill, of war, and of 
revolution shall have come to our readers’ eye. 
We say that we write in an atmosphere of chills ; 
for by the witchery of the foreign files at our elbow, 
we seem, and really are, translated to the snowy 
fields of France, and northern Italy. Floating ice 
ereaks and flounders along the Rhone; the sunny 
céte is frosted with a white cloak ; ice lasts through 
the day in the shadows of the gaunt towers of Avig- 
non; the southern sailors of Marseilles clap their 
arms upon the decks of their orange-laden feluccas, 
and cover their ears with furs. The toiling dili- 
gence, over the passes of Mont Cenis, or of the 
Simplon, is dragged through huge drifts of snow; 





and the slopes by Aosta are coated with ice. All 
Lombardy is sheeted to the depth of six inches with 
the wintry shroud; and the wretched poor warm 
themselves, and gain such small pay as they can by 
shoveling the snow from the highways. Not for 
twenty years past, as they tell us, have the fields 
shown such a covering of winter; and the cottagers, 
suffering as they do, yet find hope in the snow, and 
believe that the grain and the grapes of the coming 
year will be richer, and more abundant, by reason 
of the cold. They quote you their old proverb, 
“Much snow covers much bread.” 

But we pass from the weather, to the impending 
wars. 

England is roused once more, as in the days that 
went before Waterloo. In far away country towns, 
there is sight now of marching soldiers. Red-coats 
surprise one at every corner of the sea-port cities ; 
farmers reckon upon high prices for corn, Eton- 
boys read histories of wars gone-by, and emulate 
over their school-room benches, the thwacking hero- 
isms of Frederic the Great or of Cour-de-Lion. 
Little banners, with the British lion rampant, are 
broidered by the school-boys’ sisters, and companies 
march to the play of God Save the Queen, on a 
flageolet. 

Enthusiasm so rarely stirred under British mists, 
and coal-smoke, is fairly up now ; and the nation is 
quickened by provocation. The business-like tone 
of speakers in the Commons, is kindled into some- 
thing more eloquent than conversation; and a 
chance is offered in the ferment of the times, for 
new orators to make a fame for themselves. All 
the ordinary topics of the season ;—the opera, the 
balls, the new pieces at the Haymarket, Miss Cush- 
man in Merrilies, Charles Matthews in debt, anew 
miniature of Prince Albert, all give place to the 
engrossing theme of Russian aggression, and of 
Austrian hesitancy. 

Nor is it to be denied that England is just now, 
in very great trepidation as to the course which 
this last named power is about to pursue. Very 
certainly, our neighbors of Britain have done very 
little to conciliate the authorities of Austria; anda 
few careless praises of the chivalry of the young 
Emperor Joseph, can hardly do away with the 
memory of very great affronts. 

Yet, as matters stand, Austria would find equal 
danger in throwing herself upon the side of either 
of the contending powers. If she side with the 
West, she allies herself in opposition to her sym- 
pathies, and exposes herself to the animosity of a 
neighbor whose power of harm will outlast the 
war, and out-run treaties. If she lend a hand to 
Russia, she exposes all her southern frontier to the 
inroads of revolutionary forces, whose Christianity, 
and refugeeism will certainly be countenanced by 
Turkey ; and she further invites a French army to 
the very open port of Leghorn, and to the very fruit- 
ful fields of Lombardy. 

Nor is this probability avery arrogant one. Peo- 
ple in England, in France, and we may add, in 
Lombardy itself, are looking forward to it, as by no 
means an impossible conjuncture. It would seem 
that Austria herself, were alive to the danger of 
such issue; and her troops, which are stationed 
now in Florence, in Leghorn, and in Bologna, are 
under daily war-drill. The family prejudices of the 
Grand Duke would naturally dispose him to close 
sympathy with Austria; but the people under his 
rule—considerate and benevolent as they find it— 
would never join him heartily, in an alliance {avor- 
ing the great despotisin of the East. 
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Tongue-tied as men are, throughout all of northern 
Italy, yet the near presence of some great political 
convulsion, awakens every one into expression of 
some kind; which though quiet and secret, covers 
great intensity of feeling.. Those who have lived 
longest amidst the scenes which are just now to 
undergo a change, feel that the change can be no 
slight one, and that Europe is only at the beginning 
of the end. 

It is curious to note indeed the variety of prog- 
nostics which belong to the opening war. There 
are those of phlegmatic temper, and of business 
habits of thought, who, reckoning upon the suspen- 
sion of commerce, and the losses which will thereby 
force themselves upon the thought of the people, 
believe in a speedy healing of the difficulties, anda 
resumption of that every day course of affairs, 
which is increasing the wealth of capitalists. There 
are others again of high faith in diplomacy, who are 
confident that a vigorous show of arms, and a dash 
or two of blood, will—like a duel—satisfy honor, 
and open a way for explanations, There are others 
again, thoughtful men, who weighing well the diver- 
sity of interest which just now afflicts the nations 
of Europe—the various antagonisms of Papacy and 
Protestantism—of Islamism and Christianity—of 
Feudalism and Reform—sigh deeply, ‘‘ God only 
knows the end.” Last of all are the ever sanguine 
Revolutionists, foreseeing in the beginning storm 
only the wearing out, and the violent wreck of all 
the old elemen‘s of despotism, to be followed by 
the pleasant dawning of free governments every 
where, and the assertion of peoples’ rights. 

The poet-letter of Victor Hugo from his place of 
exile in the island of Jersey, is at once a token and 
expression of this feeling. But there is very much 
of romance in the conception ; far more, we fear, 
than the ignorance of the European masses will 
allow the fulfillment of. We all pray for liberty, 
here and every where; but liberty not only sup- 
poses rights, but duties; and duties imply qualifica- 
tions, which we greatly fear are wanting. 

If enthusiasm is great in England, it is not want- 
ing in the neighbor empire of France ; the departure 
of the Russian families, so long making fashionable 
part of Parisian routs, has brought home to the minds 
of bourgeois, and of working men, the thought that 
the war is athand. The French love the bray ofa 
trumpet, in whatever direction it may call them; 
and street-eyes, full of pleasant wonder, and of ad- 
miration, follow the crowds of soldiery which just 
now traverse the Paris streets... It is something 
new, even for natives, to look on men as food for 
legitimate and orderly war ; and it gives a dreadful 
interest to the sight of reviews, nowadays in the 
Champ-de-Mars, to reflect that the crowd of men 
you see will, within a month or two at farthest, be 
fired upon by well-charged artillery, and cut through 
and through with showers of leaden grape. 

The papers give a story of a poor woman look- 
ing on at one of these grand ceremonials of war, 
who hastily left the crowd without, and rushing into 
the lines, seized upon a young soldier, and attempt- 
ed by main force to drag him away. Motherly in- 
stinct and anxiety carried her straight forward to 
the coming time, when he would be no longer in 
reach, and when the mock-battle of Paris would be 
converted into terrible earnest, and the body of her 
son left to the wild birds that live by the Danube. 
You may judge if the action of the poor mother did 
not touch a sympathetic chord in more hearts than 
one ; and how readily her pardon was granted. ‘The 
son, however, kept his place; he perhaps keeps it 





still; he may keep it throughout; but the chances 
are against him. 

Who cares for what the Opera Company may be 
doing in these times, when things are eamest, and 
not set to music? Even the vacant stalls which 
the Russians have left, are hardly sold at one half 
their price. The laugh-making farces at the little 
theatre of the Palais Royal miss their aim, and fall 
on ears and eyes quick and eager for the ‘* Moni- 
teur-r-r.”’ The great House of Industry rears its 
hulk gradually among the just budding trees of the 
Champs Elysées ; but whence will come the peace- 
offerings? Will Russia send suits of furs, or Aus- 
tria her inlaid furniture, or Turkey her carpets and 
pipes? There are those who. say ominously, and 
with a nearness to probability that makes one shud- 
der—‘‘ It would make a nice hospital !” 

Meantime, however, on s’amuse. The balls at 
the Tuileries are talked of, or were, for they have 
now gone out in the ashes of the Lenten season. 
The dresses have given boudoir topic to hosts of 
talkative dames; and our Republican Americans, 
less democratic than their representatives, have 
tricked themselves in blue and gold to have a sight 
at the imperial fétes. _Newspaper correspondents 
have made themselves eloquent upon the absence 
of Mr. Buchanan from a court féte ; and upon the 
black coat of Mr. Sandford, at a kindred show, the 
other side of the Channel. It would seem indeed 
that American affairs, the present and past season, 
have taken a new phase in Europe: and between 
the Spanish duels, the ball costume of Paris, the 
self-devotion of Mr. Buchanan (cont-wise ), the mag- 
nificence of our Berlin envoy, American socialities 
are ripening, if not into form, at least into discus- 
sion, upon the other side of the water: and the fun- 
ny spectacle is presented of the most practical and 
matter-of-fact people in the world resenting, with 
broadswords, ball-room conversation, and stickling 
with court-chamberlains for black coats, or with 
home powers for gilded ones. We trust these 
weighty affairs will not disturb the peace of those 
nations which are divided by the ocean. 


Amipst all the disturbances which really threaten 
the European world at this time, it is pleasant to 
turn our eyes for a moment upon that speck of true 
hilarious gayety which has made itself felt by the 
gathered ones of all countries in the Carnival at 


Rome. And it is rather mortifying to reflect, that 
within a month or two of the time when the poor 
legate of the Pope was stealing away like a crimi- 
nal from our shores, under fear for his life, two or 
three hundred Americans were making themselves 
gay in the Roman streets, under the protecting 
shadow of the keys and the triple crown. 

It was just at the date, too, of fierce battles 
upon the Danube, when thousands were dying in 
rude Wallachian huts, from sabre cuts and can- 
non wounds, that civilized Western Europe, with 
Americans to stimulate the gayety, lost itself in 
mirth, and flung flowers from morning until night. 
Our readers, before this’shall have come to their 
eye, will have become weary of Moldavian geog- 
raphy, of Danubian marshes, of Kalafat, of Omer 
Pascha, and of tales of slaughter; therefore we 
think we are doing a merciful work in turning their 
eye from it all, and making it to rest (through the 
medium of our far-seeing glass) upon the Corso of 
Rome. 

It is the Monday before the closing day of the 
Carnival. The sunrises brightly ; the sky is clear, 
blue, and the air bracing and cool. The shops along 
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the street are being metamorphosed into loges ; the 
crimson and golden canopies hang out over all the 
balconies, and stream in rich profusion from every 
window. The serving maids are busy with the 
last stitches which complete their holiday attire, or 
trot gayly through the streets in coquettish wide- 
brimmed hats, with great baskets of confetti. The 
country people, in caps, in steeple-crowned hats, 
and with no hats at all, are coming in with monster 
bouquets, and great panniers of violets. At every 
corner old women are posted with scales and im- 
mense stores of the counterfeit red and white bon- 
bons. 

At noon the noise of music makes itself heard 
far up the Corso, and soon, in an increasing throng 
of careless lookers-on, and under windows filled 
with the beauty of every nation on earth (not sham- 
ing the black eyes and fair features of the Italian 
girls), comes the first cohort of the Papal troops: 
then another band, and another cohort: bugle-notes 
mingle with the roll of drums; the rich uniform of 
the noble guard contrasts strongly ‘with the gro- 
tesque figures which show themselves at intervals 
in the throng. ‘Troop after troop defile along, until 
four thousand foot, and a half a thousand finely 
mounted horse have swept slowly by. 

Again comes the sound of music, and the rich 
cortége of the Governor of Rome comes down the 
street; a guard before, four gilded carriages with 
gilded harness, and a guard behind. A half hour 
after, and there is another burst of bugles ; and the 
cry is—the Roman Senators!» The guard is even 
richer than all that has gone before; their march 
slow and stately, as becomes those who bear up the 
ancient memory of Roman lictors; the horses are 
dressed in massive golden trappings, and the car- 
riages are like the state carriages of princes. 

Afterward, the whirl of the crowd closes around 
the stately procession, and the gayeties of the mod- 
ern city cover up the vestiges (very shadowy ones) 
of the ancient empire. Carriages filled with fanci- 
fully dressed ladies of every nation and tongue 
come slowly down the street; at first few in num- 
ber, but soon thickening into dense, slowly-moving 
lines of coaches and horses. Bouquets dance in 
the air from street to balcony, and from balcony to 
street. Every available point of view in every 
house is now occupied to the full. Bon-bons make 
a white shower all up and down the street. The 
grotesquely dressed figures upon the pavement com- 
mence their songs and unintelligible jargon. The 
flower-boys snatch. up the harvest of falling bou- 
quets, and grapple eagerly such bon-bons as wear 
a truthful and sugary look. 

On the whole array keeps moving; always pass- 
ing, and never wholly passed. Little side-coquet- 
ries are carried on from window to window, and 
eross-fires from house to house. Presently comes 
a carriage-load of gray plaids, that mark unmistak- 
able of British origin; and a shower of the dirty 
and dusty bon-bons, thrown from some overhanging 
balcony in the midst of them, gives token. of the 
ready and willing jokes which every where greet 
cockneyism. 

Neither sex, nor rank, nor any outward tokens 
of distinction meet with regard; and such doleful 
sexagenarian as ignores the follies of the day, must 
abandon the street of gayety, or must ride with 
windows shut; which even then may be broken by 
the flying oranges, and expose him to an inundation 
of pastry confetti. 

The dusty, red looking chariots of the Cardinals 
keep widely aloof from the gay crowd. Yet, here 





and there, from a retired and quiet balcony, you can 
catch a glimpse of some saintly father of the Church 
peeping from behind the window hangings, and lend- 
ing a kindly eye to the frolic where his hand or foot 
may not enter. 

It is no place for the assertion of any sort of dig- 
nity except the dignity of unlimited fun. A nice 
coat is the inevitable mark for bushels of bon-bons; 
and woe be to the lady, English or Roman, who 
thinks to shelter herself by Paris parasol from the 
dusty shower. Beauty and homeliness, each re 
ceive their reward of the flying sweets ; the first as 
peace-offerings, and the last as sacrifice ! 

Dowager ladies of sixty, with wrinkles showing 
through the rouge that would bury their withered 
fingers, throw bouquets with a grace that would se- 
duce if it were not affected, and with a coquetry 
that would surely captivate on any day but the 
Carnival. 

Observe yonder the mincing steps of some miss 
in fairy costume, who picks her way with a safe- 
conduct, unknown to any but a Roman masque, 
amidst the throng of carriages, and of foot-goers bust- 
ling and shouting. Her step is elastic, though she 
may have passed a score of times; her shoe is clean 
and tidy, though the street is none of the fairest; 
and one would have thought a hundred might have 
trampled upon it (if indeed it were not so small): 
her white dress of muslin (a trifle short, if she were 
not in costume) has wonderfully escaped, and the 
long, snowy plumes dangling from her crimson cap 
have found no harm ; and her curls (too profuse, if 
they were not real) are sleek and glossy as when 
she made her morning’s toilet. 

Observe her as she passes. One throws her a 
bouquet, and she receives it graciously—at least 
the intent; for it has fallen beyond her, and two 
flower-boys are picking a quarrel over its capture. 
She throws none back but on extraordinary occa- 
sions, although a light basket of violets is at her 
elbow : there it goes—her best, to a spruce fellow 
in leggings, with a pannier full of beautiful things ; 
and the lady of the crimson cap has the choice. 

And who is our lady of the snowy plume, so deft, 
so gracious, and so winning? She walks like a 
princess; but watch closely, and you may find that 
she wears the same faded sash around ‘her waist 
that you have seen about the neck of a serving 
woman in your café of some five-and-forty; but 
what boots it all? It is the Carnival. 

Servant-girls have their favors, and their little 
returns ; princes look on beggars, and with kind- 
ness ; but it is the Carnival. The lapse of hours 
only increases the humor of the sport ; and just at 
the times that the booming cannon give admonition 
from Castle, from the Piazza di Venezia, and the 
Porta di Popoli, that only a half hour of riding re- 
mains, the people are all wishing the sun at mid- 
heaven. But in the ordered time, truer to the word 
than most Italian promises, the guns boom again 
over the laughing, shouting multitude ; the borse- 
guards stationed at every corner wheel into the 
middle of the throng, and with their swords motion 
out the carriages of prince and stranger. The stroll- 
ers on foot only remain, throwing bon-bons, ogling, 
shouting—mad as ever. 

A corps of foot-soldiers with drums and musie 
troop down the street, leaving a sentinel on either 
side at every yard ortwo of distance. In vain these 
press the people back with their muskets ; in vain 
they try to keep open @ narrow track through the 
centre for the races. Presently come spurring 
through the midst a squadron of mounted guards ; 
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the peopie at the windows feel their hearts in their 
mouth at sight of such swift gallop of soldiers 
through the mass of frolicking people. Wonder- 
fully, however, the crowd parts, and leaps away 
from the charging squadron like mercury from the 
touch. Again they traverse the Corso; this time 
toward the starting-point, and the soldiers try anew 
to press back the multitude. 

Presently, and far from the Obelisk, comes a low, 
deep murmur ; the people shrink and crouch to ¢he 
wall; the patter of swift running horses becomes 
louder and louder; shouts mingle with the clatter ; 
on rush the startled racers ; no riders, no drivers, 
but the heavy dangling spurs pricking them on flank 
and chest at every motion ; they fly like the wind; 
twelve have been counted ; the crowd closes in; 
shouts drown the distant clatter of hoofs ; the can- 
non sounds over all, proclaiming that the goal is 
won. 

Again the carriages wheel into the Corso, for one 
more roll before darkness shall have settled over the 
city. The horse guards have now retired, and con- 
fusion succeeds confusion; but mirth makes the 
disquiet tolerable; and until the darkness drives 
the people from their balconies, and the night air 
makes light dresses too thin for a Roman night, the 
laughs and the flower-throwers are noisy every 
where. 

Gradually, after dark, the carriages and foot re- 
tire, windows close, balconies are disrobed of their 
crimson hangings, silence gains a place in the streets, 
passers-by may be counted. Carriages go to the 
balls and theatres: at ten, nearly all are gone. Still 
something to tell of the gayety of the city comes up 
from the street at intervals; and not till an hour 


past midnight is the Roman world asleep. 
The next day, with the fire in the streets at even- 


ing, closes the Carnival. This is the great day of 
all. Six days of fun have no way slackened the 
zeal with which fun renews itself on the morning of 
the Tuesday that closes the year’s holidays. 

The largest baskets of flowers, the reserve of bon- 
bons, the richest of pretty fancies, are this day 
brought to the show. ‘The sellers are more earnest 
to sell, for it is their last chance ; the buyers more 
earnest to buy, for it is their last occasion for giv- 
ing and receiving such favors from beauties of every 
rank as can only be given on such a day. 

The horses have on this last day unusual training 
and decoration, and garlands are hung over their har- 
ness. Even the carriage wheels are sheathed in 
laurels ; the costumes are doabled in number and 
in grotesqueness ; the streets are fuller than ever ; 
the train of coaches is longer, and the same faces or 
figures pass before the eye far less frequently. One 
way, the procession—slow as a funeral, but joyous 
as a Bacchanal—t on the gates of the Popoli; 
another way, on the fountain of Trevi; another, the 
Tiber at the port of the Ripetta; and another, it 
passes in the eye of old Rome under the steps of the 
Campidoglio. 

All this stretch of carriages, at least six miles in 
length, is yet stopping and stopping, to admit new- 
comers, till nightfall. 

Wax candles, of the size of the finger, are this day 
in the market, with flowers and confits ; and by two 
in the afternoon flowers are falling in price, and the 
wax isrising. Boys do not stoop any longer but for 
the prettiest of the falling shower ; and basketfulls, 
at two pauls in the morning, are selling at three for 
five baiocchi. The carriages make no noise as they 
roll over the accumulated bouquets ; and when the 
cannon is sounded for the races to begin, the entire 








Corso is carpeted with flowers. What would have 
been a fortune to the flower-gatherers of yesterday, 
is to-day become worthless ; and the racing horses 
trample upon roses and violets. 

After these, once more the carriages appear, but 
there is no more pleasant bargaining in flowers or 
in bon-bons. Sellers are vainly offering their ca- 
mellias at the old price of Tivoli roses. All hands 
are full of maccholetti; all lighted, and as fast ex- 
tinguished. In the windows rows of wax tapers are 
streaming on the night air; and in the highest bal- 
conies every hand has its little burden of light. 

The aim of this night’s sport is to put out, each 
one his neighbor’s fire ; and those who have thrown 
flowers at each other all the day, now close coquet- 
ries by extinguishing each other’s lights. The whole 
length of the Corso seems a brilliant river of stars, 
wavering, and reeling, and sparkling, and fading, 
from balcony, from foot-man, from coach, and from 
window. The air is filled with shouts of triumph, 
or the screams of darkened ladies. 

Gradually, as night falls, with its damps, the car- 
riages retire, the balconies lose their play of tapers, 
and serving men busy themselves with dismantling 
the gorgeous canopies. The street-walkers grow tired 
of their own noisiness ; the stream of lights is less 
brilliant ; one by one the windows of the lofty 
houses darken; soon they can be counted. The 
voice of the revelers is hoarse ; the costumed fig- 
ures have gone to the closing ball ; the night-patrol 
take their stand; the clock on Monte Citorio sounds 
midnight; and the Carnival for the year is ended. 

With the morning, carters clean up the Corso. 
Balconies come down ; shops wear their old look ; 
tradesmen content themselves with prospective 
gains; old women wear smiling faces; old men 
bless the quiet ; invalids creep out to-day ; strangers 
put their guide-books again under arm , and beggars 
and girls wear faces that. seem to say, “I wish it 
lasted forever !” 


Gnditur’s Drawer. 


HE correspondent who forwards us the follow- 

ing lines, accompanied by a modest note, will ac- 
cept our hearty acknowledgments. They possess 
more than common excellence : 


“HOLY ANGELS ARE AROUND ME.” 


(‘* Beautiful flowers are around me, Holy Angels are 
all around me, and I see a Heavenly Light !’—These 
were the last words of one who is now in the presence 
of Gop.} 

“Holy Angels are around me, 
And I see a Heavenly Light '” 
As the tide of life was ebbing, 
Said a sainted spirit bright. 


Mid the sighs and tears of mourners, 
Like a child he fell asleep ; 

Fell asleep to wake in glory, 
Where the sorrowing cease to weep. 


“ Fairest flowers are all around me!” 
These were flowers of fadeless bloom. 
From the Founts of Living Waters, 
Thine to win beyond the tomb. 


Perish wealth, and fame, and honor, 
Worthless seems the world’s renown ; 
Thine were Faith, and Love, and Patience, 

Thine the Christian's radiant crown. 


Holy Angels all around thee, 
Were revealed unto thy sight, 

Messengers to waft thy spirit 
Upward to the Gates of Light! 
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AN antiquarian correspondent has sent us several 
anecdotes, &c., for preservation in the “* Drawer,” 
derived from various sources, more or less ancient. 
Some of them date as far back as the year 1792. 
We select a few specimens for the amusement of 
our readers : 

“It was a custom with BENJAMIN Lay, to visit, 
at times, the houses of worship belonging to other 
religious societies than hisown. He would not go 
within the walls, but stood at the door. He one 
day attended at Christ Church, where the late Dr. 
Jenny was preaching on the subject of the Day of 
Judgment. 

“ After service, while the congregation were com- 
ing out of the church, Benjamin was very desirous 
to know from those who passed him, how the Sheep 
were to be distinguished from the Goats at the last 
day. A facetious gentleman, to whom he applied 
himself, took him by the beard, and giving it a good 
shake, replied : 

“ By their beards, Benjamin !” 

DvR1NG the time of Gen. Belleisle’s confinement 
in Windsor Castle, as a party of soldiers were 
marching there, to be set as guards over him, a gen- 
tleman had the curiosity to ask on what business 
they were going; when one of the officers, fond of 
punning, replied : 

“We are going to Windsor, to keep a General 

‘ast.”” 

Tue following Dialogue between an Irish Inn- 
keeper and an Englishman, dates as far back as 1804: 

ENGLiIsHMAN.—“ Halloa, house !” 

INN-KEEPER.—‘‘[ don’t know any one of that 
name.” 

Ene.—* Are you the master of the Inn?” 

Inn.—‘ Yes, sir, please your honor, when my 
wife’s from home.” 

Eno.—“ Have you a bill of fare 7?” 

iInn.—* Yes, sir, the fairs of Mollingar and Bal- 
linastee are the next weck.” 

Eno.—‘I see ; how are your beds?” 

Inn.—** Very well, I thank you, sir.” 

Ene.—* Have you any ‘ Mountain ?’” 

Inn.—“ Yes, sir; this country is full of mount- 
ains.” 

Eno.—*I mean a kind of wine.” 

Inn.—“ Yes, sir; all kinds, from Irish wine 
(butter-milk) to Burgundy.” 

Eno.—* Have you any porter?” 

Inn.— Yes, sir; Pat is an excellent porter; 
he’ll go any where.” 

Enoe.—* No, no; I mean porter to drink.” 

Inn.—*‘ Oh, sir, he’d drink the ocean—never fear 
him for that.” 

Eno.—* Have you any fish?” 

Inn.—** They call me an odd fish.” 

Ene.—* I think so; I hope you are not a shark.” 

Inn.—* No, sir, indeed I am not a lawyer.” 

Eno.— Have you any soles?” 

Inn.—* For your boots or shoes, sir?” 

Enoe.—“ Psha! have you any plaice ?” 

Inn.—‘‘ No, sir, but I was promised one if I would 
vote for Mr. B——.” 

Eno.—“ Have you any wild fowls?” 

Inn.—‘* They are tame enough now, for they 
have been killed these three days.” 

Eneo.-—‘I must see myself.” 

Inn.—‘‘ And welcome, sir; I will fetch you the 
looking-glass !" 

Wuen Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., his 
majesty was astonished to find one Sunday, instead 
ofa numerous congregation, only himself and the 
priest. 


** What is the reason of this ?” said the king. 

**] caused it to be given out, sire,” replied he, 
“that your majesty did not attend Chapel to-day, 
that you might know who came to worship God, 
and who to flatter the King.” 


Tuis “* Address to a Jug of Rum,” was first pub- 
lished in 1815, It is as applicable now as when it 
first appeared. 

“ Here, only by a cork control’d, 
And slender walls of earthen mould, 
In all the pomp of death, repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose ; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The fist for fighting nothing loth ; 
The passion which no word can tame, 
That burst like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red ; 
The bloated eye, the broken head ; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming, and dispute. 
Assault that Innocence assails ; 
The images of gloomy jails ; 
The giddy thought on mischief bent ; 
The midnight hour in riot spent ; 
All these within this jug appear, 
And Jack, the hangman, in the rear.” 


Durino the traitor ARNOLD’s predatory opera- 
tions in Virginia, in 1781, he took an American 
captain prisoner. After some general conversa- 
tion, he asked the captain what he thought the 
Americans would do with him if they caught him; 
the captain declined at first giving an answer ; but, 
upon being repeatedly urged, he said: “‘ Why, sir, 
if 1 must answer your question, you must excuse 
my telling the plain truth: if my countrymen should 
catch you, | believe they would first cut off that 
lame leg, which was wounded in the cause of Free- 
dom at Saratoga, and bury it with the honors of 
war; and afterward hang the remainder of your 
body on a gibbet.” 


THERE is a great deal of latent intelligence in 
the world, which only needs a little awakening, to be 
fully brought out. Witness the following colloquy : 

“ Annette, my dear, what country is opposite to 
us, on the globe?” 

* Don’t know, sir.” 

“Well now,” continued the perplexed teacher, 
“if I were to bore a hole through the earth, and you 
were to go in at this end, where would you come 
out?” 

“ Out of the hole, sir!” replied the pupil, with an 
air of triumph at having solved the great question. 


THERE is something very grotesque im the an- 
nexed “ Invitation to Mont Blanc,” by a Yankee 
traveler in Italy : 


“ How de du, Mont Blanc? I vow I’m giad to meet ye; 
A thund’rin’ grist o’ miles I’ve come to greet ye! 
I’m from America, where we've got a fountain 
Niagara it’s called, where you might lave 
Your mighty phiz ; then you could shirt and shave 
In old Kentucky—in our Mammoth Cave ; 

Or take a snooze, when you're in want of rest, 

On our big prairies in the far‘ Far West ;’ 

Or, when you're dry, might cool your heated liver 
By sipping up the Mississippi river. 

As for companions, should you wish for any, 
Why, we've the Kaatskill and the Alleghany : 
You may accept them with impunity ; 

They both stand high in our community. ’ 
Give us acall. You'd almost step from hence; . 
Our folks all long to see Your Eminence. L 
Come over, Blanc '—don’t make the least ado ; 





Bring Madame Jura with you, and the little glaciers toot” 
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Peruars the briefest personal memoirs ever 
written were the “ Memoirs of Count Rostopchin,” 
written in ten minutes. We subjoin a few para- 

each of which constitute a “ chapter.” 

“My Birt: On the twelfth day of March, 1765, 
I emerged from darkness into the light of day. I 
was measured, I was weighed, I was baptized. I 
was born without knowing wherefore, and my pa- 
rents thanked heaven, without knowing for what. 

“My Epvucation: I was taught all sorts of 
things, and learned all kinds of languages. By dint 
of impudence and quackery I sometimes passed for 
a savant. My head has become a library of odd 
volumes, of which I keep the key. 

“My Surrerines: I was tormented by mas- 
ters ; by tailors who made tight dresses for me ; by 
women, by ambition, by self-love, by useless re- 
grets, and by remembrances. 

‘*MemorasBee Epocus: At the age of thirty, I 
gave up dancing; at forty, my endeavors to please 
the fair sex ; at fifty, my regard of public opinion ; 
at sixty, the trouble of thinking; and I have now 
become a true sage, or an egotist—which is the same | 
thing. 

‘RESPECTABLE PRinciPues: I have never med- 
dled in any marriages or scandal. I have never 
recommended a cook or a physician; and conse- 
quently have never attempted the life of any one. 

My Distixes: I had a dislike to sots and fops, 
and to intriguing women, who make a game of vir- 
tue; a disgust for affectation; pity for made-up 
men and painted women; an aversion to rats, 
liquors, metaphysics, and rhubarb ; and a terror of 
justice and wild beasts. 

“ AnaLysis ov MY Lire: I await death without 
fear and without impatience. My life has been a 
bed melodrama on a grand stage, where I have 
played the hero, the tyrant, the lover, the nobleman, 
but never the valet. 

“My Epiraru: Here lies, in hope of repose, an 
old deceased man, with a worn-out spirit, an ex- 
hausted heart, and a used-up body. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, pass on!” 





Au. those who are fond of simple music, in con- 
tradistinction from what is called “scientific” or 
** difficult” execution—which Dr. Johnson once 
said he wished was not only “difficult” but impos- 
sible—will not be able to avoid laughing heartily at 
the following picture, drawn by that very graphic 
artist, Mr. Sam Slick: 

“What's that? It’s music. Well, that’s arti- 
ficial too; it’s scientific, they say; it’s done by 
rule. Jist look at that gal to the piany : first comes 
a little Garman thunder. Good airth and seas, 
what acrash! It.seems as if she’d bang the instru- 
ment all to a thousand pieces. I guess she's vexed 
at some body, and is a peggin’ it into the piany out 
of spite. Now comes the singin’; see what faces 
she makes ; how she stretches her mouth open, like 
a barn-door, and turns up the white of her eyes, like 
a duck in a thunder-storm. She is in a musical 
ecstasy ; she feels good all over; her soul is a-goin’ 
out along with that ’ere music. Oh, it’s divine; 
and she is an angel, ain’t she? Yes; I guess she 
is; and when I’m an angel, I will fall in love with 
her: but as I’m a man, at least what’s left of me, 
Vd jist as soon fall in love with one that was a 
leetle more of a woman, and leetle less of an angel. 
Buthello! what onder the sun is she about!’ Why, 
her groice is goin’ down her own throat, to gain 
strength, and here it comes out ag’in as deep-toned 








as a man’s; while that dandy feller alongside of her 


is a-singin’ what they call falsetter. They've actilly 
changed voices! The gal sings like a man, and 
that screamer like a woman! This is science: 
this is taste: th. is fashion: but hang me if it’s 
natur’. I’m tired to death of it; but one good thing 
is, you needn’t listen without you like, for every 
body is talking as loud as ever.” 





We have never seen a better illustration of 
“the power of kindness,” than the following anec- 
dote of William Savery, a distinguished preacher 
among the Quakers, whose name is to this day a 
‘*sweet savor” with the society of Friends: 

“ Savery was a tanner; and one night a quantity 
of hides were stolen from his tannery, and he had 
reason to believe thai the thief was a quarrelsome, 
drunken neighbor, whom I shall call John Smith. 
The next week the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the county newspaper : 

‘* Whoever stole a quantity of hides on the fifth 
of the present month, is hereby informed that the 
owner has a sincere wish to be his friend. If 
poverty tempted him to this false step, the owner 
will keep the whole transaction secret, and will 
gladly put him in the way of obtaining money by 
means more likely to bring him peace of mind.” 

This singular advertisement attracted consider- 
able attention ; but the culprit alone knew who had 
made the kind offer. When he read it, his heart 
melted within him, and he was filled with sorrow 
for what he had done. 

A few nights afterward, as the farmer’s family 
were about retiring to rest, they heard a timid knock 
at the door, and when it was opened, there stood 
* John Smith,” with a load of hides on his shoulder. 
Without looking up, he said: 

“1 have brought these hides back, Mr. Savery; 
where shall I put them ?” 

“ Wait till I can get a lantern,” replied Savery, 
“and I will go to the barn with thee ; then perhaps 
thou wilt come in, and tell me how this happened. 
We will then see what can be done for thee.” 

As soon as they were gone out his wife prepared 
some hot coffee, meat, and pies onthe table. When 
they returned from the barn, she said : 

“Neighbor ‘Smith,’ I thought some hot supper 
would be good for thee.” 

He turned his back toward her, and did not speak. 
After leaning against the fire-place for a few mo- 
ments, he said, in a choked voice: 

“It is the first time I ever stole any thing in my 
life, and I have felt very bad about it. I am sure I 
didn’t once think I should ever come to be what I 
am. But I took to drinking, and then to quarrel- 
ing ; and now, since [ began to go down hill, every 
body gives mé a kick. You are the first man that 
has ever offered me a helping hand. My wife is 
sickly, and my children lack food. You have sent 
them many a meal. God bless you !—and yet I 
stole your hides. But I tell you the truth when I 
say, it is the first time I was ever a thief.” 

** Let it be the last, friend ‘ Smith,’” said Will- 
iam Savery, “The secret still remains with our- 
selves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy power 
to make up for lost or misspent time. Promise me 
that thou wilt not drink any more intoxicating liquors 
for a year, and I will employ thee to-morrow, and 
give thee good wages. Thy little boy can pick up 
stones. But eat something now, and drink some 
hot coffee. © Perhaps it will keep thee from craving 
any thing stronger to-night. Doubtless thou wilt 
find it hard to abstain at first; but keep up a brave 
heart, for the sake of thy wife and children, and it 
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will soon become easy. When thou hast need of 
coffee, tell Mary, and she will always give it to 
thee.” 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but the 
food seemed almost to choke him. After vainly 
trying to compose his feelings, he bowed his head 


upon the table, and wept like a child. After a: 


while, however, he ate and drank, and his host part- 
ed with him for the night with these friendly words : 

“Try to do well, John, and thou wilt always find 
a friend in me,” i 

He entered into his employ the next day, and re- 
mained with him many years—a sober, honest, faith- 
ful man. The secret of the theft was kept be- 
tween them ; but, after “‘ Smith’s” death, Savery 
sometimes told the story, to prove how surely ‘‘evil 
might be overcome with good.” 


THE recent demise of the only survivor of the 
first battle of the revolution, at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, will impart a new interest to the subjoin- 
ed “ antique,” which we find in the “‘ Drawer :” 

“A good old lady, in 1775, lived on the sea-board, 
about a day’s march from Boston, where the British 
army theg was. By some unaccountable accident, 
a rumor was spread in town and country, in and 
about them, that the regulars were on a march for 
that place, and would probably arrive in three hours 
at the farthest. This was just after the battle of 
Lexington, and all, as might be supposed, was in 
sad confusion. Some were boiling with rage, and 
full of fight, some hiding their treasures, and others 
flying for life. 

‘In this wild moment, when most people, in some 
way or other, were frightened from their propriety, 
our heroine, who had two sons, one about nineteen 
years of age, the other about seventeen, was seen 
preparing them to discharge their duty. The oldest 
she was able to equip in fine style. She took her 
husband's fowling-piece, ‘made for duck and plo- 
ver,’ and with it the powder-horn and shot-bag ; but 
the lad, thinking the duck and goose shot not quite 
the size to kill regulars, his mother took a chisel, cut 
her pewter spoons, hammered them into slugs, and 
put them into his bag, and he set off in great earnest, 
but thought he would call for one moment and see 
the parson, who said, ‘ Well done, my boy! God 
bless you!’ and on he went, in the way of his duty. 

“The other was importunate for his equipments, 
but his mother could find nothing to arm him with 
save an old rusty sword. The boy seemed unwilling 
to risk himself with this alone, but lingered in a 
state of hesitation, when his mother thus upbraided 
him: 

“*You, John, what will your father say, if he 
hears that a child of his is afraid to meet the British! 
Go along! Beg or borrow a gun ; or you will find 
one, child. Some coward, I dare say, will be run- 
ning away ; then take Ais gun, and march forward: 
and if I have heard that you have not behaved like 
aman, I shall carry the blush of shame to my grave "’ 

“She then shut the door, wiped the tear from 
her eye, and waited the issue: the boy joined the 
march. 

“*Such a mother could not have cowards for her 
sons. She was indeed one of the ‘strong-minded 
women’ of the Revolution—a patriotic American 
mother !” 


It was Hosea Bigelow (introduced to the public 
by his friend Lowell, the poet) who thus described 
the difference between “ service,” in the late war 
with Mexico, and “‘ General Trainin’,” or “ Corn- 


wallis” sham-fights in Old Massachusetts. 
lines are full of *‘ real pith :” 


“ This kind 0’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our October trainin’, 

Where a chap could clear right out, ef it only looked like 
Trainin’ ; 

Where the Cunniles used to kiver up their shappoes with 


The 


bandanners, 

And send the Insines skootin’ off to the bar-room with 
their banners, 

(Fear o’ gittin’ on ’em spotted,) and a feller could ery 
quarter 

Ef he fired away his ram-rod, arter too much rum-and- 
water. 

* Recollect what fun we had—I and you and Ezry Hot- 

Lis— 

Up there to Waltham Plain, last fall, a-havin’ the 
CoRNWALLIs? 

This sort o’ thing ain’t jest like that: I wish that 1 was 
furder ! 

Ninepunce a day for killin’ folks comes kind 0’ low fer 
murder. 

(Why, I’ve worked out to slaughterin’ some, for Deacon 
Crpuas BILLINs, 

And in the hardest times there was, I always fetched 
ten shillin’s :) 

This ‘ goin’ where glory waits ye hain’t one agreeable 
featur’, 

An’ ef it warn’t for wakin’ snakes, Id be home ag’in 
short metre : 

O wouldn’t I be off, quick time, ef 't warn’t that I was 
sart’in 

They ’d let the day-light into me, to pay me for desart- 
in’ ™” 


More than forty years ago a work was published 
in Edinburgh, entitled “* Hugh Trevor.” It was a 
powerful novel, and had great popularity. One 
striking incident in the adventures of the hero is 
thus related : 

** Going down St. James’s-street in London one 
evening, with a person who had treated him with 
much civility, he is run violently against by an ac- 
complice of his companion, knocked down, and rob- 
bed of his money. His ‘civil’ friend leaves him in 
the lurch, and he seeks his lodgings, there being no 
remedy for his loss. 

“To divert his mind, he repairs to the theatre, 
and takes his stand among the crowd which sur- 
rounds the entrance. He observes that the people 
about him seem watchful of each other; and pres- 
ently the cry of “ Take care of your pockets !” renews 
his fears, and putting his hand to his fob, he misses 
his wateh! Looking eagerly around, he fixes his 
eye upon his quondam friend, who had aided in 
robbing him! He goes on to say: 

“The blood mantled in my face. ‘You have 
stolen my watch,’ said I. He could not imme- 
diately escape, and made no reply, byt turned pale, 
looked at me as if entreating silencé and commis- 
eration, and put a watch into my hand. | felt a 
momentary corapassion, and he presently made his 
retreat. His retiring did but increase the press of 
the crowd, so that it was impossible for me so much 
as to lift up my arm: I therefore continued, as the 
safest way, to hold the watch in my hand. Soon 
afterward the door opened, and I hurried it into my 
waistcoat pocket: for I was obliged to make the 
best use of all my limbs, that I might not be thrown 
down and trodden under foot. At length, after very 
uncommon struggles, I made my way to the money 
door, paid, and entered the pit. After taking breath 
and gazing around me, I sat down and inquired of 
my neighbors how’soon the play would begin? I 
was told in an hour. This new delay occasioned 
me to put my hand in my pocket and take out my 
watch, which as I supposed had been returned by 
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the thief. But, good Heavens! what was my sur- 
prise when, in lieu of my own plain watch, in a 
green shagreen case, the one I was now possessed 
of was set round with diamonds! And, instead of 
ordinary steel and brass, its appendages were a 
weighty gold chain and seals! My astonishment 
was great beyond expression! I opened it to ex- 
amine the works, and found it was capped. I pressed 
upon the nut and it immediately struck the hour. 
It was a repeater !” 

Think of that position, for an honest man, with 
the detecting proof of his evident guilt ringing in his 
pocket. It strikes us as very dramatic. 





Tuey have a very expressive term at the West, 
in speaking of a man who would be the architect 
of his own fortune, that he must ‘paddle his own 
canoe.” A lady of Indiana has expanded the curt 
advice into a piece of original and sparkling verse: 

“ Voyager upon life’s sea, 

To yourself be true, 

And where’er your lot may be, 
Paddle your own canoe. 

Never, though the winds may rave, 
Falter nor look back ; 

But upon the darkest wave 
Leave a shining track. 


Nobly dare the wildest storm, 
Stem the hardest gale, 

Brave of heart and strong of arm, 
You will never fail. 

When the world is cold and dark, 
Keep an aim in view ; 

And toward the beacon-mark 
Paddle your own canoe. 


Every wave that bears you on 
To the silent shore, 

From its sunny source has gone 
To return no more. 

Then let not an hour’s delay 
Cheat you of your due ; 

But, while it is called to-day, 
Paddle your own canoe. 


If your birth denied you wealth, 
Lofty state and power, 

Honest fame and hardy health 
Are a better dower. 

But if these will not suffice, 
Golden gain pursue ; 

And to gain the glittering prize, 
Paddle your own canoe. 

Would you wrest the wreath of fame 
From the hand of fate ? 

Would you write a deathless name 
With the good and great! 

Would you bless your fellow-ment? 
Heart and soul imbue 

With the holy task, and then 
Paddle your own canoe. 


Would you crush the tyrant wrong, 
In the world’s free fight? 

With a spirit brave and strong, 
Battle for the right. 

And to break the chains that bind 
The many to the few— 

To enfranchise slavish mind— 
Paddle your own canoe. 


Nothing great is lightly won, 
Nothing won is lost ; 


Leave to Heaven, in humble trust, 
All you will to do; 

But if you sueceed, you must 
Paddle your own canoe.” 


where he hails from ; but he has a good deal of the 
strong common sense and humorous vein of Dr. 
Franklin’s “‘ Poor Richard.” Hear him “On Fits:” 

“Though I am no doctor, I have by me some ex- 
cellent prescriptions, and as I shall charge you no- 
thing for them, you can not grumble at the price : 

“We are most of us subject to Fits. 1 am visit~ 
ed with them myself, sometimes, and I dare say 
you are, also. Now then for my prescriptions : 

“ For a Fit of Envy, go to a watering-place, and 
see how many who keep their carriages are afflicted 
with rheumatism, gout, or dropsy—how many are 
subject to epilepsy and apoplexy. ‘A sound heart 
is the life of the flesh; envy the rottenness of the 
bones.’— Proverbs of Solomon. 

“ For a Fit of Passion, walk out into the open 
air. You may ‘speak your mind’ to the wind with- 
out hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself to be 
a simpleton. 

“ For a Fit of Idleness, count the tickings of a 
clock. Do this for one hour, and you will be glad 
to pull off your coat the next, and work like a hero. 

“ For a Fit of Extravagance and Folly, go to the 
work-shops, or speak to the wretched inmates of a 
jail, and you will soon be convinced: “ 


* Who makes his bed of briar and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn.’ 


“ For a Fit of Ambition, go to the church-yard, and 
read the grave-stones: they will tell you the end of 
ambition. The grave will soon be your chamber, 
the earth your pillow, corruption your father, and 
the worm your mother and your sister. 

“ For a Fit of Repining, look about you for the 

halt and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden, and 
afflicted, and deranged; and they will make you 
ashamed of complaining of your lighter afflictions. 
“ For a Fit of Despondency, look on the good things 
which God has given you in this world, and those 
He has promised to his followers in the next. He 
who goes into the garden to look for cobwebs and 
spiders, no doubt will find them, while he who looks 
for a flower may return into his house with one 
blooming in his bosom. 
“ For all Fits of Doubt, Perplexity, and Fear, wheth- 
er they respect the body or the mind; whether they 
are a load to the shoulder, the head, or the heart, 
the following is a radical cure, which may be relied 
on, for I had it from the Great Physician: ‘Cast 
thy burden on the Lord: He will sustain thee.’” 





A Lapy, now traveling in Europe, mentions the 
following instance of severe sea-sickness which she 
witnessed on board the vessel which took her out 
to Havre: 

“One morning I heard the steward inquiring 
kindly as to the health of one of the ladies who 
was forever complaining of a seventeen-year head- 
ache. She responded despairingly : 

** Oh, ver’ bad. All ze night | was more sick zan 
evair. Ze head, ze back, ze limbs—so bad I can 
not tell ?” 

** Would you like some breakfast, madam ?” 

‘* Don’t know—ver’ sick wiz ze sea-mal. Vot 
aves you!” 

* Can get you any thing nice, madam.” 

“ Aves you ze bif-stek ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“‘T takes ze bif-stek. Aves you ze mouton-chop? 
—ze potate ’—ze tomate ?—viz ze coffee and hot 
cake !” 

“We have: any thing else you would like to 





Wx have no idea who “Old Humphrey” may be, nor 





have, madam ?” 
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“Ah, mon Dieu! I can not tell; [ ver’ indispose. 
Stop, garcon '!—after leetle bit, bring ze lobstair, 
cucumber, and ze oil!” 


It is not often that one encounters a Poetical 
Dunning Letter, but here is one that has found its 
way into the ‘ Drawer :” 

* I've waited on you several times, 
With my account so small, 
And now I write to ask, if you 
Intend to pay at all! 
You used to say that you'd ‘ look in,’ 
And ‘ settled it should be ;’ 
But you forgot—I’m short of ‘ tin,’ 
And so | write to thee. 
“ Of at your office I did call— 
Long on your stairs I sat: 
You were denied—though in the hall 
I'm sure I saw your hat. 
When I got in once by mistake, 
And ’twas too late to ‘ cut,’ 
You said ‘ you’d only got a cheque, 
And all the banks were shut.’ 
“ But all your dodges ain't no use, 
Letters must come to hand ; 
And neither humbug nor abuse 
Am I a-going to stand. 
Shell out !—or in the County Court 
Pulled up you sure shall be ; 
Sut if you'd settle—as you ought, 
Write by return to me.” 


A worp to “professional” scolds: ‘I never 
knew a scolding person that was able to govern 
a family. What makes people scold? Because 
they can not govern themselves. How, then, can 
they govern others? Those who govern well are 
generally calm. They are prompt and resolute, 
but steady and mild.” 


“ Brek-e-Kex-Ko-ax !—Brek-e-kex-ko~ax !” 
Now do frogs abound ; now do they croak all day 
by the pond-margins, and sing in the night-season ; 
and now will these lines be appropriately put forth: 


“ Of all the funny things that live, 
In woodland, marsh, or bog, 
That creep the ground, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the Frog! 
The frog—the ‘ scientifickest’ 
Of Nature’s handy-work ; 
The frog, that neither walks, nor runs, 
But ‘ goes it’ with a jerk. 
* With ‘ pants’ and coat of bottle-green, 
A yellow fancy vest, 
He plunges into mud and mire, 
All in his ‘ Sunday’s best :’ 
When he sits down, he’s standing up, 
As Paddy Quin once said ; 
And, for convenience’ sake, he wears 
Ilis eyes a’top his head! 
“You see him sitting on a log, 
Above the ‘ vasty deep ;’ 
You feel inclined to say, ‘ Old chap, 
* Just look before you leap !’ 
You raise your cane to hit him on 
lfis ugly-looking mug, 
But ere you get it half-way up, 
Adown he goes—Ker-chug !”” 


Tue following anecdote of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington may be relied upon as entirely authentic. 
It has never appeared in England : 

Lord Wellington was dining at a publie dinner 
at Bordeaux, given to him by the authorities, when 
he received a dispatch from Paris, informing him of 
the abdication of Napol He turned to his aid- 
de-camp, Freemantle— 








** Well,” said he, in his knowing, sportsman tone, 
‘“we've run the fox to his hole at last!” 

‘* What do you mean?” said Freemantle. 

“Napoleon has abdicated.” 

Freemantle uttered an exclamation of surprise 
and delight. 

“ Hush !—not a word!” said the duke; “let's 
have our dinner comfortably.” 

He laid the letter beside his plate, and went on 
calmly eating his dinner. When the dinner was 
over— 

“There!” said he, to Monsieur Lynch, the 
Mayor of Bordeaux ; “there is something that will 
please you.” 

The mayor cast his eye over the letter, and in 
an instant was on the table announcing the news. 
The saloon rang with acclamations for several 
minutes. The mayor then begged leave to give a 
toast : 

“‘ Wellington, the Liberator of France!” There 
was another thunder of applause. The Portuguese 
consul did the same, with like effect. The mayor 
rose again, and gave, 

“Wellington, the Liberator of Europe!’ Here 
the applause was astounding. Wellington, who 
had sat all the while picking his teeth, now rose, 
made one of his knowing, civil bows to the com- 
pany round: 

* Jack,” said he, turning to Freemantle, “let's 
have coffee.” 


Ir there are any readers of “‘ The Drawer” who 
have ever wept over “‘ The Sorrows of Werter,” we 
commend to their perusal the following very touch- 
ing lines. They embody ‘the joy of grief:” 

“ Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how first he met her, 
She was cutting bread and butter. 
“ Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing that might hurt her. 
“ So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by them troubled. 
“ Charlotte having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.” 


Some satirical wag gives the ensuing, among oth- 
er directions, as to “‘ Deportment in Church :” 

“If you should sit in a pew by the side of a 
‘fashionable’ lady, you must not look at her during 
service, especially if you are not good-looking, as 
she might faint. 

“‘ Never ‘ cast sheep’s-eyes’ at the fair sex during 
sermon-time, unless by previous arrangement. 

“If you attend church with a lady in the even- 
ing, you should ‘see her home,’ unless some one 
whe is better-looking should ‘ cut you out.’ In that 
case, you can rebuke his impudence, but don’t say 
any thing to the lady. She wasn’t to blame, poor 
thing! 

“If you have a small hand, and happen to have 
a ring on it, be sure to keep & in your pocket; else 
some suspicious people might think you wanted to 
make a show. 

** Canes, umbrellas, and babies, should be left on 
a stand outside the door. 

“ Don’t change your seat, unless there are sharp 
tacks in it, or a ‘little dear’ behind you pulls your 
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hair; and even then, don’t get uneasy or fidgety, 
nor leave, until there is a pause in the sermon ; 
then go out, like the wick of @ bobtailed candle. 

“* Should the sermon exceed one hour and forty 
minutes in length, you can shift your position; but 
not even then, unless you think you can get an 
easier one. 

“If a lady is sitting by your side, and she gets 
to nodding, let her lean her head upon your shoul- 
der; but at the same time remember, that in Martin 
Van Buren’s translation of Homer, we read that 

“* Nodding lion waits the impending fali.’ 

“Tf on entering your pew you find a stranger in 
it, don’t thrust him out, but let him remain; and if 
the sermon is as long and as dull as some we have 
heard, he will get sufficiently punished for his au- 
dacity.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Michigan sends us the 
following as a ‘‘set-off” to the somewhat similar 
trick, practiced by the down-east trader, as record- 
ed in a late “‘ Drawer.” 

“*A farmer from the vicinity (I quote from the 
Detroit Advertiser), drove a very fat ox to market a 
few days ago, expecting that the animal, when 
killed, would yield some twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds of beef. 

“He sold the ox; the buyer drove him off, and 
at night came back, representing that the ox had 
been slaughtered, and offered to settle for it, but 
showing an account of its weight, which fell short 
of the expectation of the farmer, who insisted on 
seeing the beef; after examining and weighing 
which, with the tallow, he was forced to go home, 
though not more than half-satisfied, with the money 
in his pocket. 

‘* During the night, after his return, the dead ox 
came home to his yard, alive and well, having bro- 
ken out of the butcher’s inclosure; and the next 
day the farmer drove the same ox back to town, 
and offered to sell him to the same butcher, who, 
having missed the animal, eyed the new-comer 
rather suspiciously, and concluded that he had been 
‘sold.’ But he bought the ox at a thumping price, 
and paid for him—this time !” 


In connection with the foregoing, let us record 
here the “‘ experiences” of another ‘‘ sharp” opera- 
tor, as set forth in a sketch entitled ‘‘ The Span of 
Grays,” which we condensed from a far-western 
newspaper some months since, and deposited in 
our capacious receptacle : 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Johnson: glad to see you. 
How are all the folks in your part of the country ?” 

“Very well, thank you. Mr. Jones, I hear that 
you have a very nice span of good horses, which 
you would like to sell. How is it?” 

“T have,” replied Jones; “and a likelier spen 
can’t be found any where.” 

“0, I presume not,” was the rather satirical re- 
sponse. . 

* Come in and see them, Mr. Johnson : this way, 
sir, if you please ;” and Mr. Jones opened the sta- 
ble-door where the horses were kept. 

“Fine! very fine!” said Johnson. “I suppose 
they are perfectly soifnd ?” and he walked around 
the horses, and surveyed them for the seventh 
time. 





* Perfectly sound, I assure you,” said Jones. 

** No heaves ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

“ Sprained ?” 

* No, sir.” 

‘*Can’t you take two hundred and forty-five t” 

“ Can’t—’pon honor.” 

“ Well, I'll take them at two hundred and fifty.” 

* Done.” 

Johnson paid for the horses, and drove them 
home. 

But he was not long in discovering that one of 
his superb grays was troubled with the spring-halt, 
and the other with something else quite as bad. 
Johnson was in a towering passion, and wrote let- 
ter after letter to Jones, but received no answer: 
so one day he called over to see him, 

“Mr. Jones, those horses are not sound!” were 
the first words that passed his lips. 

“T can’t help that,” was the response. 

“But you must help it, and that quickly, or I'll 
take the law of you!” exclaimed Johnson, passion- 
ately. 

“How much will you settle for, Mr. Johnson? 
—come, talk away !” said Jones, for it was his turn 
to be angry. 

“Fifty dollars,” snapped Johnson. 

“Tl give you twenty-five.” 

** Shan’t do it !” 

And home he went, chafing with rage, and was 
just starting over to Squire B——’s for a writ, 
when a man accosted him : 

“ Have you got a pair of horses to sell, sir?” 

“Ves, sir, I have.” 

** Walk this way, sir. 
that?” 

‘Pretty well matched,” suggested the stranger. 
They are not entirely sound, are they ?” 

“Sound !” repeated Johnson, as if astonished at 
the question ; ‘‘ indeed they are, in every respect.” 

“T suppose, then, if I should buy them, you 
would remember what you say now ; but here are 
witnesses ;” and the stranger looked keenly at 
Johnson. 

They talked long and earnestly, but in spite of 
all Johnson’s protestations, the stranger would not 
take the grays then. 

‘In one week you shall hear from me,” said the 
stranger. ‘I shall by that time have made up my 
mind whether to buy them or not.” 

Johnson didn’t have to wait so long as that. 

‘** Box sixty-four,” said Johnson, at the Post-of- 
fice. ‘‘ Jones’s hand-writing !” said he, as he open- 
ed the letter which was handed to him ; ‘‘ guess he 
has sent that fifty dollars along!” 

But his illusion speedily vanished as he read: 

“ C——, December 28, 184—~ 
“Mr. S. Johnson. 

“ Dear Sir—I regret exceedingly to have been 
forced to this step; but as you told a particular 
friend of mine, Mr. N——, that your horses were 
perfectly sound, I shall not take the trouble to set- 
tle for them. Mr, N—— will not have them! 

“Yours, &c., Dexter Jones.” 

“Two wrongs” did not make “a right” in this 
case exactly, although at least one of the parties to 
this “fair business transaction” will probably have 
this verdict recorded against him— 

Served him “ right !” 


There, sir, can you beat 





Literary 

Or recent works on English philology Rocet’s 
Thesaurus is the most elaborate, and probably the 
most important, although its practical utility, we 
think, is overrated by its author as well as by the 
editor of the American edition, issued in Boston by 
Gould and Lincoln. It consists of a collection of 
English words, arranged according to their signifi- 
cance, in groups of kindred ideas, and not in alpha- 
betical order, after the manner of a dictionary. A 
general idea being given, a copious variety of terms, 
expressive of different shades or relations of that 
idea is presented, enabling the writer to choose that 
which is most appropriate to his purpose, without 
the annoyance of turning over the leaves of a dic- 
tionary, perhaps in vain, or wearying his patience 
in pursuit of the fit term, by random guesses or 
fruitless appeals to his memory. Thus, you wish 
to speak of the thinking faculty, but are at a loss to 
know which of the numerous words used to express 
this in our language is most nicely adapted to pre- 
sent the shade of meaning which you desire to con- 
vey. Turning to the Thesaurus, under the proper 
head, you find an assortment of terms from which 
you may take your choice, as intellect, mind, under- 
standing, reason, thinking principle, sense, common 
sense, consciousness, capacity, intelligence, intel- 
lection, intuition, instinct, conception, judgment, 
genius, parts, wit, wits, shrewdness, archness, in- 
tellectuality—besides references to other divisions, 
under which a still further supply is afforded. Itis 
evident that the beginner in composition will seldom 
find it convenient to avail himself of such an aid, 
The most obvious terms suggested by memory will 
usually suit his purpose best. He would only be 
lost in such an overflow of verbal wealth as is given 
in this volume, and soon would be tempted to give 
up his task in blank amazement. The practiced 
writer, on the other hand, is naturally in possession 
of a vocabulary, which renders the habitual con- 
sultation of such a work superfluous. In the ex- 
citement and heat of composition the memory sur- 
renders its treasures—fitting words, “like nimble 
and airy servitors,” trip around the pen—the most 
expressive terms wait on the beck of intellect, as if 
coming from the vasty deep, without being sum- 
moned—no search, no malice prepense, no pains- 
taking, no diving into musty philological receptacles 
can gain so rich or so apt a variety as the suggestive 
soil of the writer, under the inspiration of a con- 
genial theme. No available vocabulary, we hold, 
can be furnished by a knowledge of isolated words. 
The terms which throng the memory in the moment 
of composition do not come from the study of dic- 
tionaries ; they are not derived from any collection 
of lifeless, abstract phrases ; but they are impressed 
on the mind from the pages of genius and inspira- 
tion, from the charms of conversation, from listen- 
ing to impassioned eloquence, and other sources, 
where we have met them in the fresh glow and ra- 
diant colors of vitality, doing actual service in the 
cause of truth and natural emotion, and reproducing 
themselves like the invisible lines of magic writing 
on being brought under the influence of fire. There 
are some occasions, no doubt, when a technical, 
scientific, or otherwise unusual word is in request, 
on which a collection like this may be consulted to 
advantage ; and even infrequent as these are, every 
amateur in the niceties of expression would wish to 
have it within convenient reach. In the American 
edition, a number of “ vulgar words and phrases” of 
doubtful utility have been omitted, in spite of the 
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Patires, 

example of the author, who has collected them with 
great assiduity in the original. We observe that 
this has given offense to several of our critics, who 
complain of it, as if it were a personal loss—and 
perhaps it is so. But their tastes can easily be 
gratified in some other way. 

A collected edition of The Poetical Works of 
Wii H. C. Hosmer is published by Redfield, 
including the contributions of the author to various 
periodicals, and the poems delivered before the lit- 
erary societies of different colleges. Among the 
living poets of America Mr. Hosmer holds an hon- 
orable rank. His reputation is founded on genuine 
merits ; with a lively poetical temperament, he has 
faithfully studied the principles of his art; a basis 
of substantial thought underlies his productions ; 
his taste is too pure, and his feelings are too natural 
for him to seek effect by indulgence in extravagance 
and affected displays. The legends of the Indians 
present the author with many favorite themes, and 
in their treatment he exerts his powers with the 
greatest success. His poems in this line contain 
many admirable descriptive passages, and are found- 
ed onajust conception and familiar knowledge of the 
Indian character. Under the title of Bird-Notes, 
and The Months, a series of agreeable little poems 
present numerous striking pictures of the course of 
the seasons, and other poetical aspects of nature. 
The miscellaneous pieces are for the most part per- 
vaded by a genial and pure spirit, a quiet love of 
beauty, and a vein of true and elevated sentiment, 
while they show a readiness and dexterity in the 
management of verse which could have proceeded 
only from genuine gifts of nature, and the discipline 
of strenuous culture. 

Charles Scribner has published a volume of orig- 
inal poems, entitled Apheila, with anumber ofshorter 
pieces, by Jutia Pieasants and Tuomas Bins 
BRADLEY, two cousins of the South. The poem 
from which the volume takes its name is consecrated 
to a traditional demon, who “ always removes joy, 
and begets gloom, and casts shadows over things 
fair and beautiful.” The baleful doings of this ac- 
cursed imp are celebrated in winding strains, for 
the rhythm and imagery of which the late Edgar Poe 
has furnished the model. The prevailing tone of 
the shorter pieces may be inferred from the confes- 
sion in the Proem that they were not written “to 
win a wandering glance from the rose-hued hall and 
the choral dance,” but for the ‘lonely one, who 
hath watched all night for the tardy sun :” 

“* Who hath showered out tears, and poured out prayer 
For the bright-winged joy that was flying there.” 
Many of the poems in the collection remind the 
reader of Mrs. Hemans, both in their style of versi- 
fication and their general pensive cast of sentiment. 
A too devoted study of favorite poetical authors has 
impaired the ofiginality and force of these produc- 
tions; but they show an uncommon richness of 
fancy, a living sympathy with nature, and a free- 
dom and facility of expression, which combined 
with a more rebust frame-work of intellect, would 
have entitled the tuneful cousins to an unchallenged 
place among our native poets. In its present form, 
the volume doubtless contains many popular ele- 
ments, and will afford genuine pleasure to the 
social circle in which its authors are known, though 
it has hardly sufficient substance to claim a per- 

manent hold on the interest of the public. 

H. C. Baird has brought out a new edition of 
Vathek, the celebrated Oriental tale by Wittiam 
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Becxrorp, “ England’s wealthiest son,” whose ge- 
nius was commemorated by Lord Byron, while his 
habits of magnificent luxury were the astonishment 
of his countrymen. Beckford died about ten years 
since, at the advanced age of eighty-four years. He 
inherited from his father, a large landed proprietor 
in England and the West Indies, the enormous 
estates, which made him the richest commoner of his 
day. His education was in keeping with his for- 
tune. In addition to his classical attainments, which 





disinterestedness in public life. In this country he 
was widely known by his classical dramatic writ. 
ings, his reminiscences of Charles Lamb the well- 
beloved, and other literary productions which have 
made his name a household word around the Amer- 
ican hearth. Our readers will peruse with a sad- 
dened interest the following sketches of the charac- 
ter and works of Talfourd, which we have gathered 
from several of the London journals. 

The departed Judge was of humble origin. His 








were of no ordinary character, he spoke five modern | father, Edward Talfourd, was a brewer; he lived 
languages, and wrote three with facility and ele- | at Reading, in Berkshire—which town Talfourd 
gance. He read Persian and Arabic, was an accom- | afterward represented in the House of Commons. 
plished designer, and gained a proficiency in the | His mother was the daughter of a dissenting minis- 


science of music, under the instruction of the im- | ter, Thomas Noon. 
mortal Mozart. The tale now reprinted was writ- 


ten before the author had completed his twentiet 


year, and was composed at a single sitting. In the 
opinion of Byron, Vathek “far surpasses all Eu- 


ropean imitations for correctness of costume, beaut 


of description, and power of imagination. As an 
Eastern tale, even ‘ Rasselas’ must bow before it; 


The future judge and dram. 
atic poet was born on the 26th of January, 1795; 
h | and was consequently some months short of sixty 

when he died. From his youth upward he proved 
his possession of the literary temperament—he lisp- 
y | ed in numbers, forthe numberscame. But the dis- 
position was not encouraged. The atmosphere of 
dissent was about the young poet. His reading 


his Happy Valley will not beara comparison with the | was restrained; Shakspeare was banned from the 


Hall of Eblis.” At the present day the work must 
be regarded chiefly in the light of a literary curiosity. 
The production of a modern Solomon, if not in wis- | attenuated “‘ Sacred Dramas.” 
dom, at least in the splendors of costly voluptuous- 


ness, it will be read with interest even by thos 


who would find no charm in its intrinsic character. 


home in which he lived; and the omly dramatic 
works to which he had access were Hannah More’s 
In after life and in 
the fullness of his fame, the poet always spoke of 
e| Hannah More with gratitude; and the influence 
of her manner is perceptible in his most celebrated 


Merrimack ; or, Life at the Loom, by Day Ket-| passages. His first efforts saw the light of day in 


Loce Lez, is a new volume of the series of popular 
stories which have already gained a well-deserved | vincial paper. 
reputation for the author as the delineator of scenes 
in common life. He shows an accurate knowledge 
of the wants and aspirations of the human heart, a 
familiarity derived from personal experience with | one end of England to the other. 
the incidents which he describes, and a very con- 


that nursery of genius—the poet’s corner of a pro- 
Among his earliest offerings to the 
Muse were verses on the liberation of Sir Francis 
Burdett from the Tower :—a political fact which 
set the bells ringing and the bards singing from 
At a proper age 
he was sent to school—the Dissenters’ Grammar 


siderable power of strong and lively expression. In | School at Mill Hill, and the Grammar School of 


this volume the story vibrates between the quaint 


old town of Salem—which Hawthorne has immortal 


ized in one of his most powerful romances—and the 
bustling, dusty, crowded, spinning and weaving city 
of ‘* Merrimack,” the interior of which is portrayed 
with great freshness of coloring. Asa picture of an 
important and unique phase of New England life, the 


Reading, then under the direction of Dr. Valpy— 
- | an excellent master, from whom the author of “ Ion” 
first caught that love of antique history and poetry 
which grew into the passion of his literary life. So 
long as Dr. Valpy lived, the Reading schoolboy 
held toward him the language of reverential affec- 
tion; and when the tragedy of ‘“‘Ion’”’ was first 


work is very interesting, and can scarcely fail of pop- | printed it was dedicated to him. 


ularity among the million. (Published by Redfield.) 

History of the French Protestant Refugees, by M. | Oxford Circuit. 
Cuar.es Weiss, translated by Henry WILLIAM 
HERBERT, is one of the most valuable historical mon- | Rutt, of Clapton. 
ographs which we have lately received from Conti- 
nental literature. It presents a complete view of the 
fortunes of the Huguenots after their dispersion on 
account of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
together with notices of their antecedent history, 
and the collateral events of the day. It is written 


in a style at once forcible, elegant, and picturesque, 


and the translator, with some few exceptions, has 
done justice to the original. (Published by Stringer 


and Townsend.) 

Rev. C. Couton, who is preparing a Life of 
Henry Clay, requests all persons who have in their 
possession letters from Mr. Clay, to forward them 
to A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, assuring them 
that the letters shall be returned to the owners. 





THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 

Tue sudden death of this eminent and accom- 
plished man, which took place while discharging 
his official functions on the Bench, has called forth 
a universal feeling of sorrow, among all who were 
acquainted with his genial personal qualities, his 
rare attainments as a scholar, and his integrity and 





In 1821 he was called to the bar, and joined the 
Next year he married—his wife 
being Miss Rutt, the daughter of Mr. John T. 
As his family increased rapid- 
ly, the Poet felt that the Barrister must have his 
way among the realities of life. By steady labor, 
by unceasing application, even more than by his 
natural gifts, he rose in his profession. For some 
years he almost closed his eyes to the blandish- 
ment of letters. He was busy with cases, abstracts, 
precedents, acts of Parliament, and rulings of the 
courts of law. He had his reward. His assiduity 
gave him power and wealth, and power and wealth 
led him up to honors. In 1833, after twelve years’ 
devotion to the drudgeries of his profession, he 
found himself in a position to which drudgery was 
no longer necessary. He then got his silk-gown. 
As Serjeant Talfourd he had to do battle as a lead- 
er in his profession ; his income increased, without 
calling for a corresponding sacrifice of time ; and 
then—but not till then—he turned once more to his 
old love and became a candidate for poetic laurels. 
What an example to the young, the unplaced, the 
aspiring man of genius! 

Having earned his rank by hard industry, suc- 
cess waited on him like a shadow. He entered 
Parliament in 1835 for his native town; he com- 
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posed his tragedy of * lon,” and circulated “two 
editions” of it in private—the first of which appear- 
ed in April, 1835. In May of the following year it 
was produced by Mr. Macready at Covent Gar- 
den with success—a success, in no slight degree, 
owing te the taste and pathos of Miss Ellen ‘I'ree, 
who, subsequently, at the Haymarket, assumed the 
character of the hero, and made it herown. The 
‘“ Athenian Captive” and ‘‘Glencoe” followed the 
first and most successful effort. These plays were 
written for Mr. Macready, and were produced by 
him at the Haymarket Theatre. There is another 
play, ** The Castilian,” in private circulation, which 
has not been acted. To complete our story of his 
literary labors, we must add, that Talfourd pub- 
lished “ Vacation Rambles,” a lively, picturesque, 
and pleasant record of travel; a “ Life of Charles 
Lamb ;” an essay in an Encyclopediaon “the Greek 
Drama ;” at an early period a biographical memoir 
of Mrs. Radcliffe ; and among other works, known 
and unknown, permanent and fugitive, a “‘ Speech 
on the Law of Copyright.” 

His critical and miscellaneous writings in re- 
views and magazines were numerous, and distin- 
guished at all times by an elegant and flowing style. 
He contributed an article to the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view” on Hazlitt’s “‘ Lectures on the Drama,” con- 
taining a vigorous defense against the attacks of con- 
temporary critics; anda paper in the “‘ Examiner,” 
“On the Intellectual Character of Hazlitt” was 
also from his pen. Talfourd was a great admirer of 
Hazlitt’s character and genius, and in a volume of 
his “ Literary Remains,” compiled by his son, he 
aided, together with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
in writing a notice of his life. To the “ Quarterly 


Review” his chief contribution was a biographical 
memoir of the two eminent brothers, Lords Eldon 


and Stowell. The journals for which Sir Thomas 
Talfourd most frequently wrote were the “ New 
Monthly Magazine” and the “ Retrospective Re- 
view.” The subjects of his best articles in the for- 
mer were, ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Waverley,’” “ The 
Writings of Godwin,” “ The Genius and Writings 
of Wordsworth,” “‘ Modern Periodical Literature,” 
“*Mr. Oldaker on Modern Improvements,” ‘A 
Chapter on Time,” and “On the Melodrama 
against Gambling ;” and in the “* Retrospective Re- 
view” his principal papers wege, “‘ Rymer on Trag- 
edy,” “‘ Colley Cibber’s Apology for his Life,” ‘On 
John Dennis’s Works,” *‘ On North's Life of Lord 
Guilford,” and “On Wallace’s Prospects of Man- 
kind, Nature, and Providence.” 

Talfourd was a member of Parliament about eight 


years. His first period of public service extended | 


from 1835, when he succeeded Mr. Palmer in the 
representation of Reading, to 1841, when he was 
ousted by the Tory candidates ; his second, from 
his re-instatement in 1847 up to the date of his ele- 
vation to the Bench in 1849. His success in the 
new sphere was not striking ; but his forensic re- 
nown gave him the ear of the House; and in the 
absence of other literary men, he was assumed to 
represent generally the interests of literature and 
of literary men in the Great Council. The poet 
died, of apoplexy, at Stafford, while delivering his 
charge to the grand jury. He was speaking of the 
increase of crime—of the neglects of the rich, the 
ignorance of the poor—of the want of a closer 
knowledge and more vital sympathy between class 
and class—and of the thousand social evils which 
arise from that unhappy and unnatural estrange- 
ment of human interests—when his face flushed 
and he bent forward on his desk, almost as if the 





Judge were bowed in prayer by some sharp and 
overpowering emotion. A moment more, and the 
bystanders saw him swerve, as if he were already 
senseless. He was dying, calmly and happily. In 
a few seconds he was gone—and all that was mor- 
tal of the poet was carried into the Judges’ Cham- 
bers and there laid down in breathless awe. There 
was something almost epic in the suddenness and 
solemnity of his end. 

It is difficult to speak calmly of one so suddenly 
taken from the friends to whom his affectionate 
nature even more than his genius endeared him. 
Talfourd rose unaided to very high honors from 
the middle rank of life. He mastered, by patient 
labor and incessant industry, the desired vantage 
ground from which to exercise his various and re- 
markable powers. He was a brilliant advocate, an 
orator surpassed by few; he has connected his name 
as a legislator with two important acts of Parlia- 
ment ; he was a liberal and earnest politician; he 
was a working man of letters, a subtle critic, a suc- 
cessful dramatic poet; he was a judge as compe- 
tent to his high functions, and conscientious in dis- 
charging them, as any who has worn the ermine. 
But it is not in any of these characters his memory 
is now most dear to those to whom he was most 
intimately known. Notwithstanding such varied 
successes, and the rank to which they bore him, 
there was that in the man himself which was far 
beyond them all. He never sank in his transitory 
vocation what in his nature was permanent and no- 
blest. He did not forfeit what a man should live for, 
that he might the better succeed in life. Never in any 
human being we have known were such rare intel- 
lectual qualities neighbored by so sweet a temper, 
by manners so modest and unpretending, by a more 
kindly sympathy with all just pursuits and inno- 
cent enjoyments, by a more perpetual radiance of 
good and generous thoughts. In him it was not 
possible that mere worldly success or a selfish and 
satisfied ambition should “‘freeze the genial cur- 
rents of the soul.” ‘There remained with him to 
the last the great art of living happily by the great 
means of diffusing happiness. 


Professor BLackik, of Edinburgh, has been com- 
bating the alleged heresies and paradoxes delivered 
in that city by Mr. Ruskin, in his recent course of 
lectures before the Philosophical Association. Mr. 
Blackie read a paper on “Mr. Ruskin and Greek 
Architecture,” before the Architectural Institute, in 
which the excessive laudation of Gothic, at the ex- 
pense of Greek architecture, was censured, the 
beauty and effects of the two styles not being sub- 
jeets of comparison. Mr. Ruskin’s theory about 
religious faith being necessary for high art, was also 
shown to be fanciful, some of the noblest works 
being by skeptics, while men of the noblest faith and 
truest piety, such as the Covenanters, abhorred every 
idea of the fine arts. Professor Blackie and Mr. 
Ruskin, are both enthusiasts in their way, and, by 
their earnest advocacy of their extreme views, they 
will at least gain more general attention to ques- 
tions of art, in connection with history, literature, 
and taste. In the matter of Grecian and Gothic 
architecture the learned Hellenic Professor uses 
language of great discretion and moderation, com- 
pared with that of Mr. Ruskin. 


Mr. Mavrice’s “ Theological Essays” are trav- 
eling the round of authoritative condemnation. 
Already fiercely assailed in London, they are pos- 
itively prohibited in Rome. As the Index of the 
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Congregation has now become the chief organ of 
advertisements for new books in southern Europe, 
it is understood that the publishers are in great 
spirits. A large demand for the work is immediate- 
ly expected. 





Dr. Brvescn, a young savant sent out to Egypt 
by the Prussian government, reports that M. Mau- 
nier, a French photographie artist, has made a curi- 
ous discovery at Thebes. Having been employed by 
Abbas Pasha to execute an album of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, he caused several temples to be cleared 
of rubbish for the purpose, When that of Amen- 
ophis was laid bare, it appeared that the capitals of 
the columns had originally been covered with cop- 
per-leaf, hammered over the stone so as to take its 
shape, and afterward painted, Another interesting 
discovery was, that the great irregular paving-stones 
were formerly covered with a wooden flooring, which 
seems to illustrate, says Dr. Brugsch, the deserip- 
tion of the Temple of Solomon, Although no gen- 
eral conclusion ¢an be drawn from these facts, they 
are valuable additions to our knowledge. It is in- 
teresting also to learn, that some eurious Byzantine 
frescoes have been found under the colonnades of 
the Temple at Luxor. 

The Paris papers have been occupied for some 
time past with the4aw proceedings instituted by the 
shareholders of the Constitutionnel newspaper against 
Dr. Veron, its late part proprietor and manager, on the 
ground of an alleged unfair distribution among them 
of the proceeds of the sale. The trial, which had 
been going on for several days, has been just brought 
toaclose. The judgment of the Court is that Dr, 
Veron shall refund to the shareholders the enor- 
mous sum of 1,180,000f., the proceeds of the sale 
having been nearly 2,000,000f, 

France has recently lost one of the most dis- 
tinguished of her sons in the person of the well. 
known Abbé pz LameNnnNats. He was born at St, 
Malo in 1782; his father was a wealthy ship-owner, 
but became reduced in fortune by the revolution 
and the wars with England. I'celing a strong re- 
pugnance to commercial pursuits, he gave himself 
up to study; and, though not aided by good imas- 
ters, plunged deeply into all the branches of human 
knowledge. In 1816, he was formally ordained a 
priest, and shortly after he brought out the ‘‘ Essai 
sur l'lndifférence en Matiére de Religion.” This 
work was received with much interest, and placed 
him at once in the rank of the foremost writers and 
thinkers of the day. It has since been translated 
into almost every language, and is still generally 
read, and as generally admired. It was followed, 
after an interval of two years, by a second volume 
under the same title, which is quite as remarkable 
for powerful reasoning and nervous eloquence, and 
even more so for the vast reading it displays. He 
now became an active contributor to newspapers 
and periodicals. In 1825, after a visit to Rome, he 
brought out a translation of the * Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” and his ‘* La Religion considerée dans ses 
Rapports avec l’Ordre Civil et Politique.” This 
latter work is considered one of the most magnifi- 
cent apologies for the Roman Catholie Church ever 
published in any language. | It was followed by his 
treatise on the “ Libertés de I’Eglise Gallicane,” 
which is also esteemed by Romish churchmen. As 
this latter work attacked some pretensions put for- 
ward by the government, he was prosecuted and 
fined a smal] sum. On this occasion he made to 





his judges a threat which has become memorable in 
France, ‘* You shall learn what it is to have to do 
with a priest!” In 1827 and 1828 he produced 
* Réflexions sur I'Imitation,” “La Journée du 
Chrétien,” and “Le Guide du Premier Age,” 
which are full of the most fervent and touching 
piety. His next publication of note was “Des 
Progrés de la Révolution et de la Guerre contre 
I’Eglise,” 4 work which was censured by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris as being too liberal, though it ex- 
alted the authority of the Church. The Revolution 
of 1830 broke out shortly after, and the Abbé de 
Lamennais, in conjunction with the Count de Mont- 
alembert, started a newspaper called the ** Avenir,” 
in which he labored to reconcile the Church of 
Rome and the cause of liberty—or rather to make 
that church the champion and representative of the 
political, civil, and moral progress which, in differ- 
ent degrees, is acting on every state in Europe. A 
little later he brought out a small work called the 
“ Paroles d’un Croyant.” It is a sort of cry of an- 
guish over the temporal misery and intellectual 
darkness of the lower classes in all countries, and 
a sort of Apocalyptic denunciation of ‘kings and 
tyrants who are represented as oppresSing God's 
people.” Itis one of the most remarkable of books. 
The * Paroles” produced an excitement not only in 
France, but in all Europe ; they were seized on by 
the extreme democratic party as the best exposition 
and sanction of their peculiar doctrines ever put 
forth—and no wonder, for they maintained nothing 
less than that all that the Saviour Christ taught 
was democratic—and they caused terror to all the 
ruling powers. At Rome they created a tempest of 
wrath, and Pope Gregory X V1. thundered against 
them as “erroneous, anarchical, scandalous, im- 
pious, offensive to God, blasphemous,” etc. But 
the die was now cast: Lamennais was henceforth 
one of the bitterest and most relentless adversaries 
of the Papacy, one of the most devoted and enthu- 
siastic partisans of ‘the people.” All his later 
publications, such as ‘‘ Le Livre du Peuple,” “ De 
l’Esclavage Moderne,” his contributions to reviews 
and newspapers, etc., were written in this spirit; 
and, whether it be for good or for evil, certainly no 
man has done more to damage the Papacy and to 
exalt democracy. On the Revolution of 1848 he 
was elected a member of the National Assembly, 
and he of course voted with the extreme republican 
party. In the Assembly he never spoke, and took 
no active part in political proceedings, but he felt a 
keen and painful interest im all that occurred, and 
both his party and the public paid far more attention 
to him, seated silent and reserved, than to noisy 
talkers and foolish busy-bodies. He continued in 
the Parliament until it was destroyed by the coup 
d état of Louis Napoleon in 1851, Not being what 
the French eall a “‘ man of action,” he escaped ex- 
ile, but his heart was cruelly wrung by the ship- 
wreck of the republican cause, and he resolved to 
take no further part in politics. ‘To oceupy himself 
| he undertook a translation of Dante, and had made 
| considerable progress with it when death struck 
| him, . It remains to be added that so intense was 
his hatred of the Roman Catholic religion, that, in 
| his last illness, he would not allow a priest to ap- 
proach him, and he gave peremptory orders that his 
| body should be buried without any. religious service 
| whatsoever. He also ordered that it should be in- 
terred—not in a separate vault, but in the large pit 
reserved,for the extremely poor, who leave no friends 
‘at all, or friends who are unable to pay the modest 
| fee required for the temporary occupation of a grave, 
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Vor. VIII.—No. 48.—3 H* 


The “ Experiment” sueceeds to admiration. Mr, Turwer makes off, 


Mrs. Jenxixs being about to remove on the First of May, has engaged the e 
; followed by all the furniture. 


celebrated “Medium,” Mr. Turner, to move her furniture, thinking it will be 
cheaper than to employ a Carman. 
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Foshons for Fay. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voiet 
Srom actual articles of Costume. 
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Fieures 1 anp 2.—OvutT-poor 


\ \ TE have neither space nor inclination to present 
those extravagant fancy costumes which orig- 
inate in sheer caprice and craving for novelty, how- 
ever absurd ; nor even those authentic foreign modes 
which can never be adopted by our countrywomen. 
Our illustrations are confined to those styles which 
we anticipate will be received with favor here. 
For illustration we select an extremely graceful 
mantilla, called the EuGenig, composed of white 
grenadine. It is of very ample proportions, and 


Costume anp CuiLp’s Dress, 


owing to the volant not being lined (as is the body 
with taffeta), it falls with that graceful pliancy pe- 
culiar to this fabric. It is impossible that an en- 
graving should do justice to the rich metallic lustre 
of the inwoven silk garlands, or the beautiful semi- 
transparency of the fabric. This mantilla is worn 
scarfwise, low upon the shoulder. 

The CuiLp’s Dress is of cashmere, of a delicate 
pale salmon hue. The gilet is of white poult de soie, 





confined by buttons and loops, and is joined te the 
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Figure 5.—Cuitp’s Har. 


these run from the front to the crown, which is 
covered by blonde lace arranged in a star form. 
The same lace trims the front. A marabout feather 
completes the exterior. White jonquils, violets, 
and spray. of snow-drop, mingled with a few threads 
of moss, constitute the interior trimming. The 


Ficure 3.—Bonnet. 


surcoat, which is elaborately ornamented, as is also 
the skirt, by an arabesque design of braid-work. A 
ruche of lace surrounds the neck. The sleeves, puff- 
ed, and like the pantalettes—which are worn fuller 
than formerly—are of needle-wrought cambric. The 
Hat (which we illustrate opposite on a larger scale) 
is of Leghorn, trimmed with No. 22 ribbon of white 
satin, figured. The clumsy rosettes which have 
been worn so long, are displaced, and the hat is 
confined by a simple braid. A waving ostrich plume 
completes the decoration. 

Bonnets.—Figure 3 is composed of white silk 
and blonde. ‘The silk is frilled in rows 1} inches 
wide, divided from each other by narrow bands ; 


Fieure 6.—Cap. 


snow-drops are so disposed as almost to overarch 
the head.—Figure 4 is entirely unique. It is com 
—_ of hair and Swiss straw, with rows of grape- 
eaves of embossed and shaded green satin. It is 
lined with green silk. Groups of pale pink roses, 
with sprays of 

the lily of the 

valley, form the 

trimming. In- 

side is a simple 

ruche A gens 

very full upon 

the cheeks. 

Caps.— Fig- 

ure 6has a foun- 

dation of tulle, 

with borders of 

broad blonde, 

between which 

are spring flow- 

ers. The trim- 

ming is of pink 

satin ribbon.— 

Figure 7 is of 

blonde, with 

black lace edg- 

ing upon the 

trimming; this 

is of corn-color, 

relieved at its 

edge by a velvet 

Fieure 4.—Bonnet. line. Fieure 7.—Cap, 











